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Guy  Marshall  Campbell 


Guy  Marshall  Campbell 

GUY  MARSHALL  CAMPBELL,  the  oldest  son  of  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  was 
born  in  1862  in  Newtonville.  Massachusetts,  and  died  in  London,  England, 
February  2nd,  1929. 

Almost  before  the  golden  curly  headed  boy  was  large  enough  to  be  out  of  his 
father’s  arms,  he  began  acting  as  his  guide  in  and  around  Boston.  In  1872,  when 
the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  was  established,  the 
ten-year-old  lad  had  acquired  sufficient  independence  to  make  the  ten-mile  trip  into 
London  to  act  as  guide  for  the  first  two  blind  pupils.  He  commenced  his  education 
at  Dulwich  College,  continuing  at  the  University  College,  Bridgewater  Normal 
School  (U.  S.  A.),  and  finally  at  the  School  of  Mines. 

In  1879  he  officially  joined  the  staff  of  his  father’s  school  and  devoted  himself  with 
great  enthusiasm  to  the  development  of  the  physical  training  of  the  blind.  He 
acquainted  himself  with  Swedish,  German,  American  and  English  methods  of  physical 
instruction,  also  those  of  Sandow  and  Muller,  and  adapted  them  with  great  success 
to  the  needs  of  the  blind.  Groups  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  students  took  part  in  displays 
in  conjunction  with  the  leading  gymnastic  societies  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Campbell  became  one  of  the  pioneers  of  physical  training  for  those  who  see. 
In  1891  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  British  Association  for  Physical  Training 
(for  the  seeing).  In  that  same  year  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  inception  of  the 
Royal  Life  Saving  Society  and  was  its  chairman  for  ten  years.  In  1892  he  taught 
and  presented  five  of  his  blind  pupils  for  the  Life  Saving  Society’s  proficiency 
certificate.  Every  year  since  that  time  students  have  measured  up  to  their  sighted 
competitors,  which  was  the  standard  set  by  Sir  Francis  Campbell  in  all  departments. 
Mr.  Campbell  was  a  member  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  Olympic  Games. 
His  text-book,  “The  Vaulting  Horse,”  is  used  in  many  schools  and  by  the  British 
Association  of  Physical  Training. 

In  1912  Sir  Francis  Campbell  laid  down  his  mantle,  which  was  ably  taken  up 
by  his  son.  The  World  War  made  the  path  of  European  educational  institutions 
exceedingly  difficult.  In  spite  of  this,  Mr.  Campbell  made  two  notable  contributions 
to  the  Royal  Normal  College.  One  was  paying  off  the  mortgage  of  $75,000  on  the 
property  and  the  other  raising  sufficient  funds  to  erect  a  building  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  training  of  blind  tuners.  The  completeness  of  the  building  and  equipment  and 
the  carefully  graded  scientific  curriculum  won  unstinted  praise  from  the  Piano 
Makers  Association. 

Mr.  Campbell’s  influence  was  felt  in  many  departments  of  welfare  for  the  blind. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  for  thirteen  years  the  Secretary  of  the  London 
Metropolitan  Union  (of  organizations  for  the  blind)  ;  co-founder  and  joint  Secretary 
of  the  Union  of  Unions  of  England;  and  also  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
for  the  Blind.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  prominent  in 
Masonry  and  interested  in  local  community  affairs. 

Guy  Marshall  Campbell  answered  his  final  call  when  on  the  way  to  a  meeting 
concerned  largely  with  the  upholding  of  standards  essential  for  the  training  of  blind 
tuners.  Two  years  ago  he  had  a  severe  illness  which  debarred  him  from  active 
participation  in  the  College  management,  but,  fortunately,  his  wife  was  capable  of 
carrying  on ;  as  strength  returned,  he  began  to  attend  various  College  functions. 
While  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  were  being  driven  to  the  meeting  place  he  gasped 
and  sank  back  on  the  seat  without  further  words.  He  made  this  last  journey  to 
champion  the  maintenance  of  the  highest  possible  standards  for  the  training  of 
the  blind. 

We  conclude  with  the  following  extract  from  a  statement  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  institution,  “Mr.  Campbell  showed  conspicuous  ability  and  steady 
enthusiasm  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  blind  generally  and  especially  devoted 
his  abounding  energy  to  the  students  of  the  College.  He  was  untiring  in  his  efforts 
to  establish  in  the  public  mind  a  right  outlook  toward  the  blind.  His  wonderful 
sympathy,  his  wise  counsel,  his  devotion  to  hard  work  made  him  an  ideal  principal.” 

The  managers  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  have  asked  Mrs.  Guy  Campbell  to 
continue  as  the  head  of  the  school. 


Charles  F.  F.  Campbell. 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Nation-Wide  Service 


Vocational  Survey 

The  first  one  thousand  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  of  the  records 
received  in  the  Occupational  Survey 
have  been  classified  by  occupational 
groups  as  follows : 

Agriculture  and  animal  husbandry .  43 

includes  farming,  dairying,  poultry  raising, 
dog  fancying,  gardening,  etc. 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical 

industries .  643 

includes:  Caners,  48;  Piano  tuners,  178; 
Semi-skilled  factory  jobs,  such  as  packing, 
assembling,  operating  power  machines, 


etc.,  348;  Other  factory  jobs,  69. 

Transportation  and  communication .  43 

includes  ticket  agents,  telephone  opera¬ 
tors,  etc. 

Trade .  556 

includes:  Salesmen  and  Canvassers,  167; 
Standkeepers,  110;  Newsdealers,  52; 
Other  business  men,  227. 

Public  Service .  16 

includes  state  and  county  officials,  city 
employees,  etc. 

Professions .  405 

includes:  Teachers,  99;  Musicians,  127; 


Social  Workers,  60;  Other  professions, 
119. 

Domestic  Occupations .  115 

includes  mothers’  helpers,  maids,  dish¬ 
washers,  etc. 

Clerical  Occupations .  104 

includes  dictaphone  operators,  clerks,  bill 
collectors,  etc. 

Total .  1,925 

Of  the  1,925  cases  studied  988  or 
51  per  cent  were  reported  as  totally 
blind,  and  756  or  39  per  cent  as 
partially  blind.  In  the  remaining 
181  cases  the  amount  of  vision  was 
not  reported. 

Information  regarding  other  find¬ 


ings  of  the  survey  may  be  secured 
by  writing  to  the  Bureau  of  Re¬ 
search  and  Education  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation. 

Vocational  Advisory  Committee 

Captain  E.  A.  Baker,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Foundation’s  Vocational 
Advisory  Committee  in  the  place 
left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  E. 
P.  Morford. 

Miss  Louise  C.  Odencrantz,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Employment  Center 
for  the  Handicapped,  New  York, 
has  been  asked  to  serve  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  capacity  of  expert  on 
general  vocational  studies. 

The  other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are :  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga 
Campbell,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for 
the  Blind ;  Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan, 
Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind; 
Mrs.  Eva  B.  Palmer,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Society 
for  the  Blind;  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Superintendent  of  the  New 
York  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  March  26th 
at  the  Foundation  -offices,  the  com¬ 
mittee  made  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations  regarding  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  vocational  studies : 

1.  That  the  study  of  osteopathy 
be  completed  and  published. 

2.  That  the  study  of  standkeeping 
be  completed  and  published. 
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3.  That  the  study  of  physio¬ 
therapy  be  completed  and  pub¬ 
lished. 

4.  That  the  Vocational  Clearing- 
House  and  Vocational  News 
Letters  be  continued. 

5.  That  the  study  of  fostered 
home  industries  be  continued 
and  the  findings  published  from 
time  to  time  in  the  form  of  a 
News  Letter. 

6.  That  a  study  of  Workmen’s 
Compensation  laws  in  the 
various  states  be  made,  with 
special  attention  to : 

a.  The  effect  of  these  laws  on 
the  employment  of  the  blind 
in  regular  industry. 

b.  The  provision  made  for  the 
care  of  those  who  are  both 
blinded  and  crippled  by  in¬ 
dustrial  accidents. 

Department  of  Special  Studies 

As  the  Department  of  Special 
Studies  approaches  the  close  of  its 
second  year  of  existence  at  the 
lower  school  in  Perkins  Institution, 
both  Perkins  and  the  Foundation 
feel  that  their  joint  project  is  pro¬ 
gressing  in  a  manner  which  bodes 
well  for  its  future.  Among  the 
valuable  contributions  which  have 
been  made  by  Dr.  Kiefer,  the  Super¬ 
visor  of  the  Department  and  by  the 
teachers  are : 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  special 
class  for  the  doubly  handicapped 
children  in  the  Boys’  Department. 

2.  The  preparation  of  supple¬ 
mentary  reading  material,  of  which 
there  has  been  a  serious  lack. 

3.  A  study  of  suggestions  and 


opinions  of  the  intelligent  graduates 
as  to  the  proper  content  for  arith¬ 
metic  courses  in  schools  for  the 
blind  in  order  that  men  and  women 
who  do  not  see  may  be  sufficiently 
prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of 
modern  business  life.  Both  super¬ 
intendents  and  alumni  have  co¬ 
operated  generously. 

4.  The  carrying  on  of  a  Braille 
writing  experiment  which  will,  in 
another  two  or  three  years,  give 
conclusive  evidence  regarding  the 
proper  appliances  with  which  to 
start  a  blind  child  on  his  Braille 
writing  career. 

5.  The  initiation  of  work  on  a 
series  of  nature  study  projects  for 
primary  pupils.  This  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Dean 
Sheldon  of  Boston,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  Girl  Scouts  for 
a  number  of  years. 

During  the  coming  school  year 
the  activities  of  the  D.S.S.  will  be 
reported  in  The  Teachers  Forum , 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  leading 
articles,  but  usually  in  the  section 
headed  “Department  of  Special 
Studies.” 

More  Railroads  Grant 
Reduced  Fare 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  been  in  negotiation  for  some 
time  with  the  authorities  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  in  the  territory  west  of  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Memphis,  and  New  Or¬ 
leans  with  a  view  to  working  out  an 
arrangement  by  which  these  roads 
would  carry  a  blind  person  and  his 
guide  for  one  fare.  Word  has  just 
been  received  from  the  officials  repre¬ 
senting  the  carriers  in  this  territory 
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that  hereafter  the  one  fare  concession 
will  be  made  to  properly  accredited 
blind  persons.  In  order  to  obtain  this 
concession  blind  persons  residing  in 
this  territory  should  apply  to  the  ticket 
agent  at  the  station  from  which  the 
trip  is  to  start.  As  the  ticket  agent 
must  secure  the  approval  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  of  the  road,  persons  wishing  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege 
should  apply  for  the  tickets  a  few  days 
in  advance  of  that  on  which  they  wish 
to  use  them. 

Blind  people  and  their  friends  deep¬ 
ly  appreciate  this  generous  action  of 
the  roads.  It  is  another  important  step 
toward  reducing  the  burden  imposed 
by  blindness. 

Distribution  of  Radios 

Through  the  generous  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  A.  Atwater  Kent  and  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  electric  radios  have 
been  made  available  to  the  Foundation 
at  a  very  nominal  cost  for  distribution 
to  blind  people.  The  sets,  supplied  by 
Atwater  Kent,  are  for  alternating  cur¬ 
rent.  The  tubes  are  from  the  Radio* 
Corporation  of  America. 

There  has  been  a  great  demand  for 
these  radios  and  requests  for  them 
have  come  from  all  over  the  country, 
far  exceeding  the  supply.  The  Foun¬ 
dation  is  using  its  best  efforts  to  make 
arrangements  whereby  those  disap¬ 
pointed  in  being  unable  to*  get  electric 
sets  or  who  cannot  use  sets  with  alter¬ 
nating  current  may  be  supplied  with 
radios.  As  yet  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  provide  for  all  those  who  have  sent 
in  requests.  Many  of  the  letters  of 
application  received  reveal  a  touch¬ 
ing  need  for  such  diversion. 


Foundation  Librarian 

Miss  Helga  Lende  has  recently 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Foundation 
in  the  capacity  of  librarian. 

Miss  Lende’s  home  is  in  Norway 
and  she  received  her  educational 
preparation  there  as  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Oslo.  After  leav¬ 
ing  the  university  she  had  two  years 
of  library  training  at  the  Deich- 
manske  Bibliothek  in  Oslo. 

Miss  Lende  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1923.  From  that  time  until 
1928  she  was  connected  with  the 
New  York  Public  Library  in  vari¬ 
ous  capacities  and  holds  a  certificate 
from  the  New  York  Public  Library 
School.  Before  coming  to  the 
Foundation  she  was  employed  as 
cataloguer  in  the  library  of  the 
Standard  Statistics  Company  of 
New  York. 

In  addition  to  speaking  both  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Norwegian  fluently  Miss 
Lende  reads  and  translates  German, 
French  and  Spanish.  As  Founda¬ 
tion  librarian,  she  will  be  glad  to 
look  up  information  on  any  phase 
of  work  for  the  blind  in  any  of 
these  languages,  as  well  as  to  pre¬ 
pare  bibliographies  and  translate 
foreign-language  periodicals. 

Stereotyping  Machine 

The  experimental  shop  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  been  working  for  some  time  on 
the  development  of  an  improved  stere¬ 
otyping  machine  especially  designed 
for  interpointing.  This  machine  will 
include  the  strong  features  of  the 
plate-maker  formerly  manufactured 
by  the  Cooper  Engineering  &  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  together  with 
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those  to  be  found  in  the  machines  in 
use  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  as 
well  as  other  features  evolved  in  our 
own  shop. 

In  this  work  we  have  had  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Braille  publishers  in  vari  ¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of 
engineers  from  such  well-known 
manufacturing  concerns  as  the  Under¬ 
wood  Typewriter  Company  and  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company. 

It  will  be  several  months  before  the 
Foundation  will  be  prepared  to  offer 
for  sale  a  stereotyping  machine  that 
we  can  recommend. 

Broadcasting 

Programs  arranged  by  the  Foun¬ 
dation  presenting  blind  artists  have 
been  broadcast  through  W.  E.  A.  F. 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  since  February.  Two  artists 
have  appeared  on  each  program  and 
in  presenting  them  the  announcers 
have  called  attention  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Foundation  and  the 
work  it  is  accomplishing. 

Letters  commending  these  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  received  from 
strangers  who  have  listened  to  them 
asking  for  their  continuance. 

Florida 

In  response  to  an  invitation  from 
the  Legislature  of  Florida  on  April 
18th,  Helen  Keller  visited  Tallahas¬ 
see  and  appeared  before  a  joint  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Senate  and  House  to 
plead  for  the  passage  of  a  bill  creat¬ 
ing  a  state  commission  for  the  blind. 
Miss  Keller  was  accompanied  by  her 
secretary,  Miss  Polly  Thomson,  and 
Miss  Lotta  S.  Rand  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation,  who  also  spoke  in  favor  of 


the  bill.  Word  that  this  legislation 
unanimously  passed  both  House 
and  Senate  has  just  been  received 
by  the  Foundation. 

Utah 

An  Educational  Week  for  the 
Blind  was  held  for  the  first  time  in 
Salt  Lake  City  during  the  week  of 
May  13th.  In  response  to  a  request 
for  cooperation,  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Hayes  went  to  Utah  to  direct  its 
organization. 

Pennsylvania 

The  Second  Educational  Week 
for  the  Blind  was  held  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  during  the  week  of  March  4th. 
Representatives  of  the  Foundation 
again  assisted  in  preparing  the 
program.  Churches,  clubs  and  other 
organizations  gave  generous  coop¬ 
eration  to  all  agencies  promoting 
the  welfare  of  blind  people  and  con¬ 
tinuous  exhibition  of  work  by  the 
blind,  with  demonstrations,  was 
carried  on  each  day.  Programs  in¬ 
cluding  addresses  and  music  were 
presented.  There  was  a  gratifying 
attendance  and  much  interest  ex-, 
pressed. 

Preparation  of  Bibliographies 

The  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Education  is  at  the  present  time 
engaged  in  an  important  task  of 
collecting  and  organizing  all  avail¬ 
able  references  on  the  psychology 
and  education  of  the  blind.  A  bib¬ 
liography  on  the  psychology  of  the 
blind  will  soon  be  ready  for  distri¬ 
bution,  and  another  on  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  will  follow  before 
many  months. 


Trustee  of  the  Foundation 


George  MacDonald 


MR.  GEORGE  MacDONALD, 
who  has  recently  been  elect¬ 
ed  Trustee  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  is  a 
man  of  many  interests  both  in 
the  business  and  philanthropic  fields, 
and  has  had  an  eminently  successful 
career.  He  is  a  resident  of  New  York 
but  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1875 
and  received  his  early  education  in 
the  public  schools  and  the  Hillman 
Academy.  Coming  to  New  York  at 
an  early  age  he  engaged  in  engineer¬ 
ing  and  construction  projects  on  a 
large  scale,  branching  out  to  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  par¬ 


ticularly  in  South  America.  Becom¬ 
ing  interested  in  developing  public 
utilities  in  Long  Island,  he  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  introduction  of  gas 
through  a  large  section  of  Long 
Island  which  was  then  just  entering 
into  the  first  stages  of  its  subsequent 
development,  and  was  a  pioneer  in 
that  undertaking.  In  the  course  of 
this  work  he  organized  the  Nassau 
&  Suffolk  Lighting  Company,  the 
Long  Beach  Gas  Company,  and  the 
Public  Service  Corporation  of  Long 
Island,  all  of  which  corporations  have 
been  largely  instrumental  in  building 
up  the  Long  Island  territory  which 
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they  served,  and  have  now  become 
associated  with  the  large  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  interests  serving  New  York  City 
and  adjacent  territory.  In  addition  to 
his  private  business  interests  Mr. 
MacDonald  is  now  serving  as  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Liberty  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  and  also  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Chatham  Phenix  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  both 
New  York  City  financial  institutions. 
He  is  also  a  director  in  the  Sinclair 
Oil  Corporation. 

Mr.  MacDonald  has  always  shown 
a  special  interest  and  a  large  under¬ 
standing  and  sympathy  with  charit¬ 
able  work,  whether  associated  with 
religious  organizations  or  non-sectar¬ 
ian  in  character.  While  engaged  in 
his  early  work  in  the  public  service 
field  on  Long  Island  he  took  an  active 
part  in  charitable  work  in  New  York 
City  and  was  largely  instrumental  in 
the  organization  on  a  successful 
working  basis  of  the  Catholic  Big 
Brothers  League,  in  which  he  is  still 
interested,  and  of  which  he  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Finance  Committee.  He 
is  also  President  of  the  International 
Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  Federa¬ 
tion  (Jewish,  Catholic,  Protestant). 
He  is  one  of  the  original  incorporators 
and  member  of  the  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Catholic  Charities  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York,  of  which 
Cardinal  Hayes  is  the  official  head. 
Mr.  MacDonald  has  been  signally  hon¬ 
ored  by,  the  Catholic  Church,  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  having  been  knighted 
in  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  by  Pope 
Benedict  XV,  as  well  as  having  been 
made  a  Papal  Chamberlain  of  the 
Cape  and  Sword  and  a  Knight  of  the 
Catholic  Order  of  the  Knights  of 


Malta  by  Pope  Pius  XI.  He  is  also 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Holy  Sep¬ 
ulchre  and  tihe  Order  of  St.  Lazarre. 

The  French  Government  decorated 
Mr.  MacDonald  as  a  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

Among  the  numerous  philanthropic 
organizations  which  have  always  re¬ 
ceived  the  cordial  co-operation  and 
support  of  Mr.  MacDonald  and  upon 
whose  boards  he  is  now  serving  as  a 
director  are  the  New  York  City  Con¬ 
ference  on  Social  Work,  America’s 
Good-Will  Union,  Marshall  Stillman 
Movement,  Queensboro  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
National  Probation  Association,  Inc., 
St.  Mark’s  Hospital  of  New  York 
City,  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  New 
York  Foundling  Asylum,  State  Char¬ 
ities  Aid  Association,  and  National 
Catholic  Converts  League,  Inc. 

Typical  of  a  busy  man  of  wide 
vision,  Mr.  MacDonald  has  also  found 
time  to  interest  himself  in  educational 
work  and  is  the  President  and  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Newman  School, 
Lakewood,  New  Jersey,  and  is  also 
Vice-President  and  trustee  of  St. 
Patrick’s  Cathedral,  New  York  City. 

He  is  now  serving  as  Chairman  of 
the  Delaware  River  Treaty  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
conservation  of  the  waters  of  the 
Delaware  River  in  the  interests  of  the 
States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  is  also  Chairman 
of  the  Tri-State  Commission,  which  is 
composed  of  the  Commissions  which 
represent  the  respective  States  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


My  Loss  of  Physical  Vision 

By  David  C.  Reeder* 

(Continued  from  March  Issue) 


I  WAS  in  the  seventh  grade  when 
my  loss  of  vision  occurred,  and 
due  to  my  own  mental  disturb¬ 
ance  and  the  wise  suggestions  from 
teachers  and  friends,  my  parents 
took  me  out  of  the  public  schools, 
wherein  I  would  have  received  the 
contact  of  normal  students  and 
placed  me  in  an  institution  for  the 
blind,  for  in  those  days  I  was  gen¬ 
uinely  blind.  New  environment 
among  self-pitying  individuals  served 
to  disintegrate  instead  of  integrate 
educational  processes,  but  with  my 
mental  adjustment  came  the  educa¬ 
tional  awakening  and  my  reeduca¬ 
tion  commenced.  A  feeling  of  con¬ 
fidence  came  with  the  change,  from 
negative  to  positive  regarding  my 
own  condition,  but  previous  to  this 
what  educational  problem  had  been 
placed  before  me  in  my  new  insti¬ 
tutional  environment  was  to  no 
avail.  It  was  imperative  that  I 
learn  to  read  and  write  Braille,  a 
system  of  embossed  symbols,  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  my  lessons  and  transfer 
the  learned  material  to  my  instruc¬ 
tors.  I  will  say  here  that  learning 
to  read  and  write  Braille  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  learning  process  of 
ordinary  script  reading  and  writing, 
and  the  law  of  use  and  disuse  en¬ 
ters  in  as  an  equally  important  fac¬ 
tor.  Many  repetitions  were  neces¬ 
sary  over  an  extended  period  of 
time  in  order  to  make  correct  sym¬ 
bols  and  to  learn  to  recognize  them. 
The  same  motor  skill  is  required  in 


writing  Braille  that  is  required  in 
script  writing. 

No  doubt  my  having*  learned  to 
read  and  write  script  was  a  great 
aid  to  me  in  this  new  experience, 
as  when  writing  Braille  with  my 
slate  and  stylus  I  was  able  to  make 
a  mental  image  of  both  script  and 
Braille:  and  even  now  the  script  let¬ 
ters  are  associated  with  the  Braille 
symbols  or  letters.  The  same  ex¬ 
perience  is  noticeable  in  the  case  of 
typing,  in  that  I  picture  both  print¬ 
ed  and  Braille  symbols  on  my  paper 
when  striking  the  keys  of  my  writ¬ 
er.  I  can  account  for  this  by  the 
fact  that  I  am  not  auditory  minded 
as  most  sightless  individuals  are 
thought  to  be,  but  am  visually 
minded ;  and  nearly  all  learned 
symbols  are  brought  out  in  the  form 
of  a  mental  image  whenever  its 
appropriate  stimulus  is  set  up.  The 
establishing  of  new  neural  connec¬ 
tions  with  their  accompanying 
bonds  are  formed  in  this  manner. 
It  can  be  seen  that  my  reeducation 
has  followed  natural  psychological 
and  physiological  laws  with  prac¬ 
tically  no  deviation  from  the  learn¬ 
ing  process  of  any  normal  individ¬ 
ual. 

The  first  three  years  of  my  life 
as  a  sightless  individual  were  spent 
in  that  institution  for  the  blind,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  I  was  taught  funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  three  R’s,  along  with 
a  smattering  of  academic  courses. 
As  my  mental  adjustment  pro- 
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gressed,  I  became  dissatisfied  and 
longed  for  a  broader,  more  liberal 
field  in  which  to  work,  and  despite 
the  countless  criticisms  of  my 
friends  I  resolved  to  leave  the  in¬ 
stitution  and  enter  the  local  city 
high  school.  I  was  going  against 
all  accepted  attitudes  and  concepts 
regarding  the  sightless  in  even  at¬ 
tempting  to  enroll  in  a  public  school 
among  seeing,  normal  students  and 
it  was  with  considerable  opposition 
from  the  public  school  teachers  that 
I  finally  enrolled  as  a  sophomore 
in  the  city  public  high  school.  Out¬ 
side  of  my  own  family,  everyone 
was  of  the  opinion  that  my  attend¬ 
ing  a  public  high  school  would  be 
a  waste  of  time  and  suggested  that 
I  return  to  the  institution  and  con¬ 
tinue  along  musical  vocational  lines 
with  a  possible  career  as  a  piano- 
tuner  or  a  box  maker,  but  my  ad¬ 
justment  had  gone  far  enough  to 
cause  me  to  want  to  become  as 
nearly  normal  as  was  possible;  and 
in  order  to  reach  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  of  normalcy,  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  react  normally  to  normal 
stimuli. 

My  first  few  weeks  as  a  student 
in  the  public  high  school  was  spent 
in  a  readjustment  to  an  entirely  new 
environment  with  new  experiences 
and  I  had  to  find  my  own  problems 
as  they  arose,  as  my  teachers  were 
prone  to  ignore  my  presence  in  the 
classroom  and  refrain  from  calling 
on  me  in  a  classroom  discussion, 
fearful  of  causing  undue  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  me.  This  problem  was  over¬ 
come  only  through  constant  effort 
on  my  part  in  that  I  had  to  inhibit 
my  inferiority  complex  and  phobias 
and  push  myself  into  discussions, 


but  each  day  made  it  easier  and  I 
soon  became  a  willing  contributor 
to  each  discussion. 

As  my  textbooks  were  not  avail¬ 
able  in  Braille,  my  mother  played 
a  great  part  in  the  problem  of  get¬ 
ting  the  lessons,  and  each  night 
mother  and  I  spent  several  hours 
studying  my  lessons  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  day — she  reading  and  I  an  at¬ 
tentive  listener. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  I  learned 
that  there  was  a  difference  between 
being  blind  and  being  sightless.  I 
decided  that  an  individual  who  had 
been  bereft  of  his  physical  vision 
and  who  was  content  to  remain  a 
typical  blind  person,  according  to 
the  general  attitude  and  concept  re¬ 
garding  the  blind,  was  most  cer¬ 
tainly  blind,  but  that  individual  who 
had  lost  this  same  visual  sense  mo¬ 
dality  and  who  was  attempting  to 
discover  means  and  ways  of  making 
a  normal  adjustment  to  that  con¬ 
dition,  was  not  blind  but  sightless ; 
using  the  word  “see”  in  the  sense 
of  comprehension.  I  learned  to  see, 
to  reason,  to  comprehend,  and  each 
new  experience  found  me  respond¬ 
ing  with  a  conservative,  deliberate 
rational  procedure  and  I  found  that 
my  proportionate  percentage  of 
fumblings  decreased  daily  and  new 
experiences  became  more  easily  ad¬ 
justed,  each  new  experience  and 
problem  was  solved  in  terms  of  pre¬ 
vious  experiences. 

It  became  imperative  that  I  de¬ 
velop  my  memory  to  a  maximum 
degree,  as  it  was  not  always  pos¬ 
sible  to  refer  to  texts  for  informa¬ 
tion.  I  did,  however,  resort  to  the 
taking  of  notes  in  classes  with  my 
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Braille  slate  and  stylus,  but  relied 
upon  my  memory  for  the  most  part. 

In  Pintner’s  book,  “Intelligence 
Testing,”  he  says,  when  referring  to 
the  education  of  the  sightless : 

The  blind,  like  the  deaf,  form  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  total  population, 
but  their  handicap  is  such  as  to  require 
a  very  special  method  of  education.  The 
educators  of  the  blind  have,  therefore, 
concentrated  their  attention  upon  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching  and  it  is  only  within 
recent  years  that  interest  has  been  aroused 
in  the  general  psychological  makeup  of 
the  blindi  individual 

In  comparing  670  sightless  chil¬ 
dren  tested  by  means  of  the  Irwin- 
Binet  tests  with  1000  unselected 
children  as  tested  by  Terman, 
Hayes  found  the  following  percen¬ 
tages  which  tend  to  show  that  the 
seeing  are  superior  in  intelligence. 

Genius:  sightless,  3.  sighted,  5.  Very 
superior:  sightless,  1.  sighted,  2.  Super¬ 
ior:  sightless,  5.  sighted,  9.  Average: 
sightless,  69.  sighted,  76.  Dull:  sightless, 
12.  sighted,  8.  Borderline:  sightless,  7. 
sighted,  2.  Feeble-minded:  sightless,  5; 
sighted,  3. 

In  the  matter  of  mental  functions, 
memory  and  sensory  discrimination, 
Seashore  and  Ling  found  that  the 
sightless  are  not  more  sensitive  or 
keen  in  sensory  discrimination  than 
the  sighted  when  fundamental  ca¬ 
pacities  are  tested,  although  the 
sightless  are  undoubtedly  superior 
in  the  general  use  of  touch  and 
hearing  in  practical  life.  Some  have 
claimed  superiority  for  the  sightless 
in  the  matter  of  memory,  or  equal¬ 
ity  of  the  sightless  in  hearing,  but 
the  more  extended  studies  of  Hayes 
with  unselected  sightless  children 
seemed  to  show  that,  in  general,  the 
sightless  are  only  slightly  superior 


in  rote  memory  but  show  no  super¬ 
iority  in  logical  memory.  Special 
compensation  for  their  visual  de¬ 
fect  either  in  touch,  hearing,  or 
memory  does  not  seem  to  exist. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  handicap  of  sight¬ 
lessness  exists  in  the  form  of  in¬ 
creased  sensitivity  of  touch,  or  hear¬ 
ing,  or  of  better  memory  ability. 

The  above  table  and  conclusions 
are,  no  doubt,  correct  for  the  type 
of  sightless  individuals  which  were 
used  in  making  this  study,  but  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  in  sightless  in¬ 
dividuals  who  had  lost  their  sight 
during  the  ages  between  twelve  and 
twenty-five,  the  results  would  have 
been  less  constant.  In  my  own  case, 
I  am  sure  that  had  I  not  been  able 
to  see  at  one  time  I  would  have  had 
a  much  greater  problem  to  solve  in 
attempting  any  adjustment. 

I  find  it  hard  to  agree  with  the 
above  conclusions  in  the  matter  of 
memory  and  sensory  discrimination, 
in  that,  in  my  own  case,  I  have 
built  up  a  highly  practical  memory 
mechanism.  I  feel  certain  that  not 
only  in  my  own  case,  but  in  the  case 
of  any  sightless  individual  who  has 
endeavored  an  adjusment,  the  sen¬ 
sory  discrimination  is  above  the 
average.  Would  it  not  logically 
follow  that  an  individual’s  auditory, 
cutaneous,  olfactory  and  gustatory 
senses  would  be  greatly  increased 
in  sensitivity?  Such,  I  know,  is  the 
case  with  me. 

Editor's  Note  —  “My  Loss  of  Physical 
Vision”  will  be  concluded  in  the  September 
number.  This  remarkable  narrative  which 
the  Outlook  has  been  publishing  in  several 
instalments  is  Mr  Reeder’s  thesis  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  the  University 
of  California. 


Unique  Setting  for  Physical  Exercises 


WHAT  the  children  of  a  school 
for  the  blind  can  do  in  the 
field  of  gymnastics  was 
exemplified  in  an  exhibition  held 
in  March  at  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

This  school  is  97  years  old.  It 
celebrates  its  birthday  regularly. 
Each  year  one  of  the  four  phases  of 
school  training — literary,  musical, 
manual,  physical — is  exemplified  in 
the  Anniversary  Exercises.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  make  a  program  for  so 
dignified  an  occasion  out  of  the 
usual  materials  for  a  gymnastic  ex¬ 
hibition,  but  the  teachers  succeeded 
admirably  on  this  occasion.  The 
performance  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
forecast  of  what  physical  training 
may  become  when  made  a  subject 
of  intensive  study,  the  forecast 
being  made  at  the  instance  of  Zeus 
himself,  King  of  gods  and  men,  on 
the  occasion  of  one  of  the  Greek 
celebrations  of  the  Olympic  Games. 
A  group  of  Greek  children  are 


seen  honoring  the  great  god  and  to 
them  he  appears  and  proposes  a 
revelation  of  future  development  of 
physical  prowess  and  skill  by  a  far 
off  people  who  would  call  them¬ 
selves  Americans.  Hermes,  mes¬ 
senger  of  the  gods,  announces  the 
several  episodes,  wherein  are  shown 
the  Americans  in  their  various 
physical  exercises.  Among  these 
are  free  hand  movements,  drills, 
tumbling,  stunts,  apparatus  work, 
pyramids,  dancing,  and  a  boy  scout 
camp  scene. 

The  end  of  the  day  brings  the 
conclusion  of  the  vision  of  the 
future  and  Zeus  again  appears  to 
receive  the  adoration  of  his  youth¬ 
ful  worshipers  and  then  retires  to 
high  Olympus. 

This  unique  setting  for  the  ex¬ 
hibition  was  devised  and  written  as 
well  as  put  on  by  a  teachers’  com¬ 
mittee.  Large  audiences  enjoyed  the 
two  performances  and  pupils  of  all 
ages  took  part  in  the  program. 


Pyramid  work  by  blind  girls 


An  Experiment  in  Wood  Working 

By  Dorothy  Ross  Carmer 

Director  of  Industrial  Department,  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 


THE  Experimental  Wood  Working 
Shop  in  Brooklyn  was  started  with 
the  idea  of  adding  another  indus¬ 
try  or  occupation  to  Workshops  for 
the  Blind,  whereby  young,  intelli¬ 
gent,  blind  men  might  be  able  to 
work  at  something  that  is  both  in¬ 
teresting  and  profitable  and  for 
which  there  is  a  good  market.  A 
general  survey  was  made  of  the  toy 
situation  in  this  country  and  it  was 
found  that  95  per  cent  of  the  toys 
that  are  sold  in  the  United  States, 
are  manufactured  here  and  that  the 
only  large  competitors  are  Germany 
and  Japan. 

The  first  year’s  salary  for  a 
technical  instructor  was  provided  by 
a  private  donor.  The  Exchange 
and  Training  School  for  the  Blind 
of  Brooklyn,  which  is  centrally 
located,  very  kindly  gave  space  in 
their  large,  well-ventilated  work 
room.  The  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mission  agreed  to  pay  maintenance 
for  the  men  working  during  an  in¬ 
structional  period  and  also  to  buy 
equipment  and  material  necessary. 
It  was  decided  from  the  first  that 
if  these  toys  were  to  compete  with 
the  commercial  market,  power- 
driven  machinery  must  be  used. 
This  was  installed  immediately  with 
such  guards  and  protection  that 
would  enable  a  blind  man  to  work 
freely  and  rapidly  without  danger. 

The  whole  experiment  is  along 
three  distinct  lines.  First,  to  find 
out  if  blind  men  can  ‘work  with 
motor-driven  machinery  with  a 


speed  that  warrants  a  fairly  good 
output.  Second,  to  decide  just  what 
type  of  toy  is  the  best  to  produce 
as  far  as  blind  men  are  concerned 
and  third,  the  market — a  vital  con¬ 
sideration.  It  was  first  thought 
possible  that  there  might  be  a 
market  for  very  high  grade  doll’s 
furniture  made  after  the  models  on 
exhibit  in  the  American  Wing  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum.  This 
project  was  tried  out  for  about  six 
weeks.  It  developed  that  the  men 
could  cut  the  necessary  pieces,  drill 
and  assemble  them,  but  not  with 
enough  speed  to  compete  with  that 
type  of  doll’s  furniture  on  the 
market. 

At  this  time,  the  Director  of  the 
“Play  Room,”  a  sales  shop  for 
modern  toys  in  New  York,  heard 
of  the  Toy  Shop  and  asked  them  to 
make  the  mortised  pyramid  blocks 
which  were  to  be  painted  in  plain 
colors.  This  proved  to  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  project  in  teaching  the  men 
good  workmanship,  as  they  were 
difficult  to  do,  but  after  experiment¬ 
ing  with  them  for  two  or  three 
months,  it  was  found  that  the  labor 
was  too  much  to  yield  a  large 
enough  return. 

During  the  first  five  months  only 
two  men  were  working  but  by 
September,  it  was  found  that  it 
would  be  well  to  train  two  others. 
Also,  the  third  project  was  being 
tried  out,  that  of  making  moulds 
and  deckels  used  for  paper  making 
in  the  class  rooms  and  sold  through 
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Blind  men  making  wooden  discs  on  three  drill  presses 
equipped  with  safety  controls. 


the  Industrial  Arts.  This  shop  sells 
educational  equipment  to  various 
normal  schools  throughout  the 
country.  These  moulds  and  deckels 
are  not  difficult  to  make  and  the 
results  were  satisfactory.  Sugges¬ 
tions  were  brought  to  the  Shop  for 
large  peg  boards  and  a  model  was 
worked  out.  This  was  carried  out 
with  a  circular  board  12  inches 
across,  21  holes,  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Pegs  three  inches  long 
with  tops  of  one  inch  set  into  these 
holes. 

After  these  peg  boards  had  been 
made,  the  next  problem  was  that 
of  painting  them  and  this  proved 
to  be  quite  an  undertaking.  They 
were  put  through  three  different 
laboratories — that  for  non-poisonous 
enamel,  non-poisonous  lacquer  and 
Pure-Food  Dye.  The  enamel  in  the 
end  was  most  satisfactory,  standing 
up  against  the  tests  for  hard  usage. 


Full  intensity  standard  colors  are 
used  for  the  pegs  and  the  boards 
are  in  a  less  intense  green. 

The  Industrial  Arts  continued 
giving  the  Toy  Shop  trade  and 
asked  them  at  this  time  to  make 
400  spindles  in  various  sizes  and 
also  to  cut  up  by  the  thousand  cir¬ 
cular  discs  running  from  6  inches  in 
diameter  to  an  inch  and  a  half. 
These  are  usually  made  on  a  lathe 
but  as  blind  people  cannot  work  on 
a  lathe,  an  attachment  on  the  drill 
press  in  the  form  of  a  circular  saw 
with  cast  head  which,  attached  to 
the  drill  press  with  a  stop,  cuts  them 
out  by  the  thousand  very  rapidly.  They 
are  then  turned  over  to  the  next  man 
who  has  a  sander  attached  to  a 
motor  with  which  the  sharp  edges 
are  rubbed  down.  These  discs  are 
all  centered  with  of  an  inch  holes. 
In  addition  to  these,  three  mimeo¬ 
graph  boxes  were  worked  out. 
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Next,  the  “Educational  Play¬ 
things,”  another  toy  shop  special¬ 
izing  in  educational  toys,  became  in¬ 
terested  and  wanted  a  set  of  peg 
boards  made  from  their  own  de¬ 
signs.  These  consisted  of  a  small 
board  about  5  inches  by  6,  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  thickness  with  6  holes 
holding  6  cylinders,  which  were  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter  and 
5  inches  long,  made  in  white  wood 
unpainted  and  used,  I  believe,  in  the 
nursery  schools.  Their  other  proj¬ 
ect  was  a  board,  5  inches  by  15, 
holding  turned  pegs  of  graduated 
heights.  They  also  are  carrying  two 
lines  of  peg  villages — one  on  a 
board  12  x  12,  with  16  holes  and 
the  other,  twice  the  size,  12  x  24. 
On  the  12  by  24  board,  there  is  a 
groove  cut  on  four  sides  to  enable 
the  child  to  run  a  block  through. 
This  block  is  painted  to  represent 
an  automobile  or  train.  These  peg 
villages  have  holes  about  ^  inch  in 
diameter  and  on  the  peg  stems  are 
fitted  triangular  forms  for  trees  and 
flat  circular  pieces  for  flowers  as 
well  as  a  little  house  and  garage. 
The  Educational  Playthings  were 
asked  to  carry  out  the  nursery  at 
the  “Contemporaneous  Exhibit  of 
Modern  Design”  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  this  winter  and  it  was  in 
this  nursery  that  two  of  these  peg 
boards  which  we  had  made,  were 
exhibited.  Later  these  boards  were 
exhibited  also  in  a  nursery  setting 
but  this  time,  set  up  through 
Teachers’  College  at  the  Parent 
Teachers’  Exposition  in  the  Grand 
Central  Palace. 

At  this  same  Exposition  there 
was  a  small  peg  board  exhibited  by 
the  Commission  and  through  this 


board,  the  shop  came  into  contact 
with  the  Director  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  New  York.  She  was  very 
much  interested  and  asked  the  shop 
to  work  out  for  her  a  series  of 
boards,  sewing  cards  and  various 
projects  for  the  instruction  of  the 
handicapped  children,  both  in  their 
homes  and  at  school.  These  are 
carefully  planned  to  carry  out  a 
measured  system  of  coordination, 
graded  as  to  sizes  and  color.  The 
boards  are  run  in  sets  of  four — the 
first  to  have  pegs  5  inches  in  length 
by  1}4  inches  in  diameter.  Numbers 
2,  3,  4  gradually  decrease  in  size  of 
peg  and  increase  in  number  until 
the  number  4  board  carries  64  pegs. 
She  has  also  a  series  of  peg  boards 
worked  out  for  color  combinations 
and  a  series  worked  out  in  relative 
sizes  of  the  pegs  on  the  same  board. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  geo¬ 
metric  figures  in  the  four  sizes  from 
2  inches  in  diameter  to  J4  inch. 

They  are  also  developing  new 
sewing  cards  to  be  made  of  heavy 
indestructible  fibre  which  can  be 
washed.  These  sewing  cards  also 
run  in  sets  of  four  in  relative  sizes 
both  as  to  the  size  of  the  card  and 
also  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  holes 
and  their  distance  apart.  These 
holes  follow  an  outline  drawing  of 
an  animal  or  a  figure.  The  Shop 
has  been  given  three  or  four  months 
in  which  to  work  out  this  project. 

The  Toy  Specialist,  working  with 
Bamberger  &  Company  in  Newark, 
also  asked  to  have  some  special 
designs  worked  out.  These  were  to 
be  used  in  the  set-up  for  the  pre¬ 
school  child  in  the  nursery  depart¬ 
ment  at  Bamberger’s.  They  con- 
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A  blind  man 
turning  out  a 
hat  stand  base 
on  a  motor-driven 
machine  equipped  with 
a  safety  control. 

A  large  order 
for  these  stands 
has  been  filled. 


sisted  of  a  small  peg  board  4  x  10, 
carrying  three  pyramids  of  4  discs 
each  and  painted  in  4  values  of  3 
standard  colors,  red,  blue  and  yel¬ 
low.  As  the  blocks  in  the  pyramids 
were  relatively  smaller,  the  project 
was  to  bring  out  relative  sizes  and 
values. 

Our  other  project  was  a  peg  board 
10  x  10,  carrying  16  holes  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  peg  24  x  3  inches. 
Twenty-four  of  these  pegs  painted 
in  four  standard  colors,  12  squares 
1  Yi  inches  in  diameter  by  24  inches 
in  depth  and  12  circles  completed 
this  peg  board. 

The  Children’s  Book  and  Play 
Service,  54  West  74th  Street,  also 
became  interested  and  through  an 
agreement  with  the  designer  of  the 
pyramid  board,  they  are  carrying 
them.  The  Toy  Shop  also  made 
them  a  standardized  board  of  lamin¬ 


ated  wood,  10  x  10,  carrying  16 
holes. 

The  Toy  Shop  now  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Ullman  Company,  toy 
manufacturers  of  Long  Island  City. 
This  firm  sent  a  thousand  peg 
boards  to  have  81  holes  drilled  in 
each,  the  company  supplying  the 
lumber.  The  Instructor  used  this 
order  as  a  test  for  speed  and  had 
two  of  the  blind  men  turning  out 
180  boards  a  day — a  record  to  be 
proud  of.  The  firm  was  so  pleased 
with  the  high  standard  of  this  work 
that  they  immediately  turned  over 
an  order  for  500  marble  mosaic 
boards  to  be  worked  out. 

During  the  early  months  of  the 
toy  experiment  when  they  were 
running  a  band  saw,  a  circular  saw 
and  two  drill  presses  as  well  as  a 
sanding  disc,  a  request  was  made 
to  have  the  shop  inspected  by  the 
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Labor  Department.  Protective  de¬ 
vices  from  the  first  had  been  in¬ 
stalled  on  all  the  machinery.  These 
devices  were  considered  O.K.  but  a 
recommendation  was  made  to  have 
an  exhaust  system  installed  to  carry 
out  the  dust.  This  suggestion  was 
immediately  acted  upon. 

The  shop  has  added  another  drill 
press  and  trimming  knife  and  a  10 
inch  belt  sander  all  driven  by 
H.  P.  motor. 

The  shop  has  completed  an  order 
for  800  hat  stands.  These  are  made 
according  to  a  special  sample  and 
can  be  produced  with  profit.  The 
top  and  base  of  these  hat  stands  are 
made  of  circular  discs  slightly  in¬ 
creased  in  thickness  towards  the 
center.  Work  of  this  kind  is  usually 
turned  out  on  a  lathe.  Again,  as 
the  blind  cannot  use  a  lathe,  a 
chisel  was  fitted  in  to  a  specially 
designed  apparatus  and  used  on  a 
drill  press  with  perfect  satisfaction. 

It  now  seems  that  the  experiment 


has  proved  two  of  the  three  prob¬ 
lems  it  has  been  working  out.  First, 
that  intelligent  blind  men  can  work 
on  motor-driven  machinery  and  turn 
out  a  very  well  made  article ;  sec¬ 
ond,  that  there  is  a  good  market 
which  has  only  been  tapped  so  far. 
It  now  must  prove  that  production 
can  meet  demands.  Assembling  and 
inspecting  take  much  time  and  can¬ 
not  be  done  by  the  blind.  To  in¬ 
crease  the  output  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands,  more  space  would  be  needed 
and  a  ratio  of  five  to  one  additional 
in  blind  and  sighted  labor.  So  far, 
much  time  has  of  necessity  been 
lost  in  working  out  special  models 
and  designs  and  in  winning  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  commercial  market. 
Repeat  orders  can  only  prove  this 
and  so  far  these  educational  proj¬ 
ects  are  almost  as  new  as  the 
Experimental  Shop.  The  experi¬ 
ment  is  at  the  point  where  good, 
sound,  commercial  advice  would  be 
welcomed. 


CONVENTION  RATES 

Mr.  C.  D.  Chadwick,  in  charge  of  reservations  for  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 
convention  in  Wawasee,  Indiana,  reports  that  the  special  rates  vary 
from  four  to  eight  dollars  a  day  at  Wawasee  Hotel,  on  Lake  Wawasee, 

where  the  convention  will  be  held. 


Experiments  With  Eurhythmies  in  Spain 

(Translated  from  the  French  “La  Rythmique  Appliquee  a  la  Premiere  Education  des 
Aveugles”  of  M.  Joan  Llongueras  by  Marion  Kappes) 

In  1918  Monsieur  Joan  Llongueras,  a  pupil  of  Jaques-Dalcroze  and  a  representative  of 
his  system  of  Eurhythmies,  was  appointed  professor  of  musical  education  for  the  blind 
by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Barcelona,  Spain.  His  experiences  during  seven  years 
of  teaching  at  the  municipal  school  for  the  blind  at  Vilajoana  formed  the  subject  of  an 
address  entitled  “La  Rythmique  Appliquee  a  la  Premiere  Education  des  Aveugles,” 
which  was  delivered  at  the  Congress  of  Rhythm  held  at  Geneva  in  August,  1926. 
The  following  translation  from  the  original  French  was  made  by  Marion  Kappes, 
herself  a  pupil  of  Jaques-Dalcroze,  who  has  adapted  the  Dalcroze  system  of  eurhyth¬ 
mies  to  the  blind  in  this  country. 


NO  ONE  who  is  engaged  in 
work  for  the  blind  can  long 
escape  the  conviction  that  the 
first  step  towards  successfully  sur¬ 
mounting  the  limitations  of  blind¬ 
ness  lies  in  the  direction  of  an  essen¬ 
tially  practical  training.  Educational 
experience  and  the  balanced  devel¬ 
opment  of  soul  and  body  are  funda¬ 
mental  while  purely  intellectual 
attainment  is  of  secondary  impor¬ 
tance. 

If  we  consider  present-day  con¬ 
cepts  of  education  as  they  are  de¬ 
fined  and  formulated  by  eminent 
leaders  in  the  pedagogical  world,  we 
find  that  education  in  its  broadest 
sense  means  development  of  spirit 
and  body,  while  instruction  is  limited 
to  the  narrower  aim  of  training  the 
mind.  It  follows  then  that  the 
foundational  work  of  any  well- 
regulated  school  will  afford  the 
child  the  very  practice  and  experi¬ 
ence  upon  which  the  desired  moral 
and  physical  growth  must  depend; 
nor  will  the  fact  be  lost  sight  of 
that  the  earliest  years  of  life  are 
the  most  important  from  an  educa¬ 
tional  point  of  view. 

For  years  there  has  been  a  mis¬ 
taken  though  unfortunately  wide¬ 
spread  belief  that  little  blind  chil¬ 


dren  must  be  taken  care  of  at  home 
or  sent  to  special  schools  perhaps 
after  they  are  older,  for  a  little 
instruction — or  possibly  merely  to 
pass  the  time !  The  fact  is  that  the 
congenitally  blind  or  partially  blind 
child  needs  carefully  supervised 
training  from  his  earliest  years.  The 
accident  of  blindness — which  after 
all  is  only  a  local  defect — must  in 
no  wise  be  allowed  to  hamper  a 
child’s  early  activities,  either  phys¬ 
ical  or  mental.  Personality  is  warped 
by  lack  of  opportunity  and  limita¬ 
tion  of  experience,  not  by  a  mere 
physical  handicap,  and  the  sightless 
child  needs  early  and  ample  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  all  his  faculties, 
sensory  and  muscular  as  well  as 
mental,  in  order  to  grow  in  happi¬ 
ness  and  confidence.  Unless  he 
happens  to  be  mentally  abnormal  as 
well  as  blind  an  individual  without 
sight  is  fully  capable  of  intellectual 
growth  and  if  properly  educated  he 
is  able  to  take  his  place  with  com¬ 
parative  ease  in  the  world  of  the 
seeing,  by  virtue  of  his  special  sen¬ 
sory  development. 

The  establishment  of  well-organ¬ 
ized  nursery  school  classes  in  all 
institutes  for  the  blind  is  an  urgent 
need  if  this  education  is  to  be  basic 
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and  effective.  School  life  for  the 
little  blind  child  should  begin  at  the 
age  of  four.  The  earliest  training 
may  be  in  the  form  of  play  so 
planned  and  directed  that,  without 
sacrificing  spontaneity  or  interest, 
familiarity  with  the  world  of  reality 
is  gradually  acquired.  The  ideal 
towards  which  the  teacher  must 
strive  with  these  children  is  the 
cultivation  of  a  well-balanced  per¬ 
sonality  which  shall  include  a  rich 
creative  imagination  and  which  ex¬ 
presses  itself  in  an  active  and  useful 
life.  There  is  a  certain  rhythm  of 
living  based  on  coordination  and 
accurate  perception  which  results 
from  the  experience  of  free  and  joy¬ 
ful  movement  under  conditions 
which  minimize  the  inhibitions  of 
blindness  by  giving  complete  assur¬ 
ance  of  protection  as  well  as  free¬ 
dom  from  restraint. 

Space  feeling  is  one  of  the  chief 
problems  to  be  considered  in  the  life 
equipment  of  the  blind.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  create  an  appreciation  for 
space  patterns  and  rhythms  which 
shall  serve  not  only  to  stimulate  ac¬ 
tion  but  to  define  and  regulate  it 
as  well. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  emphasized 
that  the  secret  of  the  activity  of  the 
blind  consists  in  compensating  for 
the  loss  of  one  sense  by  the  greater 
cultivation  of  the  other  senses,  espe¬ 
cially  touch  and  hearing.  An  idea 
of  distance  may  be  gained  from  the 
gradations  of  vibration  in  the  air, 
while  differences  of  extensity  are  in¬ 
dicated  by  degrees  of  resonance. 
People  are  identified  by  their  foot¬ 
falls.  Touch  may  give  not  only  per¬ 
ception  of  shape  but  also,  through 
a  certain  sensation  of  warmth,  an 


appreciation  of  color.  Indeed, 
through  touch  and  hearing  alone 
certain  details  are  noticed  which 
may  entirely  escape  the  person  ac¬ 
customed  to  depend  on  sight  for 
impressions ;  for  after  all,  vision  pre¬ 
sents  objects  in  constantly  changing 
aspects,  while  touch  reveals  them  in  a 
more  definite  and  almost  unvarying 
way.  Touch  is  based  on  movement 
— movement  which  in  each  case 
obeys  a  characteristic  rhythm,  there¬ 
fore  experience  in  movement  and 
rhythm  may  well  constitute  the  ear¬ 
liest  activity  of  the  blind,  for  these 
are  the  means  towards  a  sensory 
and  muscular  development  which 
will  enrich  and  protect  life. 

More  than  seven  years  of  living 
and  experimenting  with  the  blind 
have  convinced  the  author  that  it  is 
quite  possible  for  blind  children  four 
to  seven  years  of  age  to  become 
completely  at  ease  in  a  familiar  en¬ 
vironment,  either  limited  or  open. 
Since  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
in  detail  all  that  these  seven  years 
have  discovered  and  contributed 
toward  the  results  which  have  been 
achieved  up  to  the  present,  the  work 
in  the  nursery  school  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  specializing  particularly 
in : 

(1)  Orientation  exercises  based 
on  time-space  relationships,  which 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
congenitally  blind  acquire  all  idea 
of  space  and  sense  of  direction 
through  the  aid  of  touch  and  hear¬ 
ing,  and  that  movement  is  the  es¬ 
sential  expression  of  the  relation  of 
time  and  space.  Young  blind  chil¬ 
dren  learn  to  know  exactly  where 
they  are  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
school  by  distance  as  related  to 
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time,  by  differences  in  the  ground, 
by  the  air  and  temperature,  by  cer¬ 
tain  olfactory  sensations,  by  observ¬ 
ing  the  direction  of  certain  sounds 
both  familiar  and  unexpected,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera. 

(2)  Learning  forms  and  rhythms 
of  space  by  making  plans  of  the 
classroom  or  by  constructing  with 
wire  geometric  forms  which  have 
previously  been  outlined  in  space  by 
marching. 

(3)  Reading  exercises  in  which 
the  children  are  taught  to  make  the 
letters  of  the  Braille  alphabet  with 
little  wooden  blocks. 

(4)  Cultivating  an  exact  notion 
of  varieties  of  form  through  touch 
and  by  the  use  of  clay  modelling. 

(5)  Exercises  in  concentration  — 
appealing  always  to  their  interest — 
in  which  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to 
build  up  definite  ideas  of  things  by 
combining  in  imagination  all  details 
which  they  can  discover  for  them¬ 
selves  through  an  intelligent  use  of 
their  sensory  equipment. 

(6)  Olfactory  exercises  as  a  sort 
of  game.  For  instance,  recognizing 
by  their  odors  certain  things  such 
as  flowers,  fruits,  cloths,  et  cetera; 
deciding  how  many  different  things 
there  are  in  a  certain  place,  or  nam¬ 
ing  articles  as  they  are  added  or 
taken  away. 

(7)  Singing  exercises,  interpreta¬ 
tive  games,  gesture  songs  and  exer¬ 
cises  in  musical  hearing. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  young  blind  have 
at  their  disposal  extensive  space  for 
play  and  physical  exercise  and  for 
experimentation  in  moving  about. 
As  a  rule  the  blind  have  frail 
physiques  and  unstable  nerves ; 


hence  the  benefits  of  sun  and  fresh 
air  and  a  physical  education  ad  hoc 
are  highly  desirable  for  them.  In 
view  of  this  need  for  air  and  space 
we  deem  it  well  nigh  imperative  that 
schools  for  the  blind  should  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  country  and  in  places 
where  the  climate  is  temperate. 

The  participation  of  seeing  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  exercises  and  games  for 
the  blind  we  consider  a  benefit 
rather  than  a  detriment  in  that  it 
discourages  any  tendency  to  isola¬ 
tion  and  mistrust  and  habituates  the 
blind  to  normal  life  among  the 
sighted. 

Modern  methods  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  of  the  blind  should 
incorporate  all  of  the  recent  findings 
in  psychology  and  physiology,  and 
educators  of  the  blind  should  be 
on  the  alert  to  welcome  experiments 
which  may  improve  teaching  tech¬ 
nique  and  put  at  its  disposal  a  rich 
and  varied  equipment  such  as  has 
been  and  still  is  woefully  lacking  in 
nearly  all  centers  for  the  blind. 

Educators  must  bear  in  mind  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  sighted,  things 
which  can  be  visualized  are  most 
clearly  understood,  so  in  no  less 
degree  will  the  blind  most  readily 
appreciate  whatever  has  for  them 
a  concrete  form-pattern  or  rhythm ; 
hence  it  follows  that  contour,  line, 
weight  and  arrangement  are  to  be 
emphasized  rather  than  color  or 
other  chiefly  visual  qualities. 

Movement,  it  has  already  been 
suggested,  is  the  basis  of  nearly  all 
tactual  and  auditory  experience,  yet 
the  fact  remains  that  although  every 
effort  has  been  made  by  educators 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  develop 
the  sense  of  touch  and  the  sense  of 
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sight,  a  complete  education  of  the 
rhythmic  sense,  which  depends  not 
only  on  touch  and  hearing  but  upon 
a  muscular  sensitivity,  has  nowhere 
to  our  knowledge  been  systematic¬ 
ally  undertaken.  This  rhythmic 
sense  will  be  developed  through  the 
study  of  personal  movement  habits 
and  the  analysis  of  these  under  in¬ 
finitely  varied  conditions  of  time 
and  space. 

The  introduction  of  the  Jaques- 
Dalcroze  system  of  eurhythmies  in¬ 
to  schools  for  the  blind,  especially 
in  primary  classes,  is  a  significant 
movement  in  this  direction. 

Education  by  and  for  rhythm,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  system  of  Jaques- 
Dalcroze,  denotes,  briefly,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  an  inner  feeling  for 
movement  —  in  itself  no  doubt  the 
essence  of  life — and  the  regulation 
of  movement  in  relation  to  sur¬ 
rounding  space  and  in  response  to 
emotional  forces  which  influence  it. 
It  is  a  means  of  harmonizing  the 
natural  rhythms  of  man  through  the 
ordered  rhythms  of  music,  the 
rhythmic  art  par  excellence.  We  need 
not  dwell  on  the  details  of  the  Dal- 
croze  method,  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical,  which  have  been  discussed  in 
the  various  publications  of  its 
founder  and  of  his  institute  in 
Geneva,  but  it  is  of  particular  inter¬ 
est  in  the  present  connection  to  note 
that  the  practice  of  this  new  educa¬ 
tion  is  recommended  by  Pierre 
Villey,  professor  of  the  faculty  of 
letters  in  Gaen,  and  himself  blind, 
in  his  work,  “La  Pedagogie  des 
Aveugles.” 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on 
the  connection  between  rhythmic 
training  and  the  power  of  “eyeless 


sight”  which  is  now  being  investi¬ 
gated.  We  are  led  to  believe  that 
the  blind,  in  some  way  which  we 
cannot  yet  explain,  get  a  sensation 
of  light  and  darkness  from  the 
warmth  and  vibrations  of  light  and 
through  a  sort  of  “extra-retinal” 
sensitivity  which  has  been  discov¬ 
ered  and  cultivated  with  some  suc¬ 
cess  by  Jules  Romain  and  which 
further  experimentation  may,  we 
must  all  hope,  prove  of  tremendous 
practical  importance  to  the  blind. 
Exercises  for  developing  this  fac¬ 
ulty  are  described  in  detail  by  Leila 
Holterhofl:  Heyn  in  her  book  “Une 
Education  Paroptique.”  After  read¬ 
ing  this  book  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  pupils  with  rhythmic 
training  would  be  excellent  subjects 
on  whom  to  try  this  paroptic  edu¬ 
cation,  in  view  of  their  practice  in 
exercises  of  attention,  coordination, 
et  cetera. 

Eurhythmies  as  a  school  subject 
demands  its  proper  setting.  It  can¬ 
not  be  introduced  into  any  school, 
much  less  a  school  for  the  blind, 
without  due  attention  to  the  neces¬ 
sary  conditions  of  adequate  time, 
appropriate  costume,  and,  above  all, 
experienced  direction.  Such  work 
should  always  be  in  the  hands  of 
someone  familiar  with  pedagogical 
problems,  and  interested  in  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  children,  especially  the 
handicapped,  and  also  thoroughly 
trained  and  personally  experienced 
in  the  Dalcroze  method.  More  harm 
than  good  can  come  from  an  un¬ 
skillful  attempt  at  work  of  this  kind. 

The  value  of  the  strictly  musical 
features  of  rhythmic  training  is  not 
to  be  overlooked,  but  the  point  of 
greatest  significance  is  that  eurhyth- 
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mics  create  musicians  in  spirit  and 
in  truth  rather  than  professionals. 
Without  minimizing  the  importance 
of  music  as  a  profession  for  the 
blind  we  may  readily  admit  the  still 
greater  importance  of  music  as  a 
factor  in  psychic  development. 

The  establishment  of  eurhythmies 
in  the  course  of  the  Institute  Vila- 
joana  at  Barcelona  under  municipal 
auspices,  together  with  experiments 
elsewhere  by  a  few  other  pupils  of 
Jaques-Dalcroze,  constitute  the  first 
successful  attempts  at  rhythmic  ed¬ 
ucation  for  the  blind.  The  results 
of  a  number  of  years  experimenting 
at  Barcelona  have  demonstrated  the 
fundamental  character  of  the  work 
and  have  proved  eurhythmies  a  well 
nigh  indispensable  adjunct  to  the 
school  curriculum.  Hence  the  re¬ 
cent  withdrawal  of  eurhythmies 
from  all  municipal  schools  in  Barce¬ 
lona*  has  been  the  greatest  misfor¬ 
tune,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
blind,  for  the  benefits  to  them  in 
sensory  education  and  muscular  co¬ 
ordination,  in  poise  and  control,  are 
almost  irreplaceable. 

Eurhythmies  has  meant  character 
growth  for  them ;  it  has  meant  re¬ 
newed  vitality  and  courage,  sharp¬ 
ened  intellects  and  senses,  stronger 
wills  and  richer  emotions  —  and 
above  all,  it  has  meant  joy  and 
enthusiasm  which  are  beyond 
words. 

Thus  it  is  through  eurhythmies 
that  we  hope  to  give  to  the  blind 
a  more  secure  and  more  joyful  place 
beside  the  sighted  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  society  of  the  future. 


Endowment  for  Embossed 
Literature 

The  Open  Shelf  published  by  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library  celebrated 
its  60th  anniversary  by  broadcasting 
a  state  wide  appeal  for  an  endow¬ 
ment  with  which  to  serve  blind 
people  by  providing  embossed  liter¬ 
ature.  Hundreds  of  requests  come 
from  all  over  the  state  and  it  is  felt 
the  burden  of  such  service  cannot 
rightly  be  charged  to  local  tax 
funds.  The  work  in  Cleveland  has 
grown  gradually,  reports  showing 
that  as  against  7 4  books  issued  in 
1903,  967  new  books  were  added 
during  1928.  During  this  period 
methods  of  circulation  have  been 
worked  out  and  government  frank¬ 
ing  privileges  secured.  During  1928, 
12  volunteers  transcribed  21  letters 
in  116  volumes  for  blind  readers. 
Individuals,  societies  and  organiza¬ 
tions  during  the  past  year  have 
made  themselves  responsible  for  the 
manufacture  of  these  books  at  print¬ 
ing  houses  for  the  blind. 

Unscrupulous  Advertising 

The  eyesight  of  thousands  of  per¬ 
sons  is  being  jeopardized  by  spec¬ 
tacles  sold  through  newspaper  and 
magazine  advertising  by  unscrupul¬ 
ous  mail  order  houses,  according  to 
the  National  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness,  which  brands 
the  operations  of  these  firms  as 
“both  a  fraud  and  a  menace.”  This 
warning  has  been  sent  to  publishers 
throughout  the  United  States  in  a 
special  bulletin  of  the  National 
Better  Business  Bureau  which  also 
denounces  mail  order  courses  in  eye 
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exercises. 


The  Seeing  Eye,  Incorporated 

By  Reinette  Love  well  Donnelly 


THE  streets  of  Nashville,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  are  narrow  and  con¬ 
gested.  Conventions  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  held  in  the  city  and 
pedestrians  pack  the  sidewalks.  It 
is  the  state  capital  and  when  the 
legislature  is  in  session  there  are 
even  greater  crowds.  In  the  streets 
trolley  cars  and  motor  vehicles  push 
through  a  pat;h  between  rows  of 
automobiles  parked  at  the  curbs  on 
either  side.  No  driver’s  licenses  are 
required  and  dilapidated  Fords  dash 
dangerously  about.  Every  now  and 
then  there  is  a  terrifying  screech  of 
brakes.  Overhead  swing  the  traffic 
signals,  great  iron  lanterns,  going 
green  and  red  as  the  cars  slip  for¬ 
ward  or  come  to  a  stop  in  impatient 
lines  at  the  sound  of  an  automatic 
bell. 

On  the  tenth  of  April  (April  10, 
1929),  from  a  slowly  driven  auto¬ 
mobile  I  watched  an  extraordinary 
spectacle.  Along  the  crowded  side¬ 
walks  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning 
came  a  woman  in  a  green  dress  with 
beads  of  perspiration  on  her  fore¬ 
head.  In  her  right  hand  she  carried 
a  walking  stick.  Her  left  grasped 
a  leather  handle  which  was  part  of 
the  harness  of  a  German  shepherd 
dog.  Through  the  lanes  of  people 
coming  and  going  the  pair  went 
their  way.  At  each  curb  where  there 
was  a  step  down  the  dog  stopped 
and  sat  on  her  haunches  until  di¬ 
rected  to  go  on.  At  the  opposite 
side  of  the  crossing  where  there  was 
a  step  up,  the  dog  halted  and  stood 
still.  A  ladder  leaning  against  the 


show  window  of  a  five  and  ten 
cent  store  was  carefully  avoided  by 
the  dog  who  led  her  charge  to  the 
side  of  the  walk,  averting  collision. 
A  bicycle  with  a  basket  was  dodged 
in  the  same  way.  So  carefully  did 
the  dog  choose  a  pathway  that  there 
was  little  elbow  jostling  even  where 
the  crowds  were  thickest. 

This  woman  was  Mrs.  Blanche 
Eddy  of  Berkeley,  California,  en¬ 
tirely  blind.  The  dog  was  Beda,  a 
German  shepherd  from  Wisconsin, 
trained  in  Nashville. 

The  morning  of  the  tenth  of 
April  was  the  first  time  the  dog  had 
been  turned  over  to  Mrs.  Eddy.  For 
eight  days  previously  she  had 
walked  the  same  route  with  a 
trainer  giving  the  dog  commands — 
“Forward!”  “Right!”  “Left!”— but 
that  morning  the  entire  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  travel  rested  upon  the  pair 
who  are  to  work  together  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Behind,  watching  closely 
every  movement,  followed  one  of 
the  men  who  had  educated  the  dog. 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  Out¬ 
look,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis, 
of  Fortunate  Fields,  Mt.  Pelerin, 
Switzerland,  told  of  the  manner  in 
which  her  interest  in  the  work  of 
German  shepherd  dogs  as  leaders  of 
the  blind  had  been  aroused  and 
called  attention  to  the  organization 
of  a  school  for  training  these  dogs 
in  the  United  States  located  at 
Nashville. 

Mrs.  Eddy  is  a  member  of  the 
second  class  educated  at  this  school. 
Four  other  blind  people  were 
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Blanche  Eddy 
came  to 
Nashville 
from  California 
to  train 
with  Beda. 

In  three  weeks 
they  returned 
to  Berkeley, 
both  graduates 
of  the 
Seeing  Eye 
School. 


trained  with  dogs  at  the  same  time. 
Rev.  R.  A.  Blair,  a  clergyman  of 
Parnassus,  Pennsylvania ;  E.  A. 
Rogers,  proprietor  of  a  cigar  and 
magazine  shop;  Sidney  Sweeney  of 
Nashville;  and  Earl  Pendleton  of 
Indian  Springs,  Tennessee. 

The  first  class  trained  in  February 
comprised  two  men,  Dr.  Howard 
Buchanan  of  Monmouth,  Illinois, 
and  Dr.  Raymond  Harris  of  Savan¬ 
nah,  Georgia. 

As  Mrs.  Eddy  relates  in  her 
article  in  the  March  Outlook  this 
school  was  started  in  Nashville 
because  of  the  initiative  of  Morris 
Frank,  a  blind  youth  from  that  city 
who  went  to  Fortunate  Fields  and 
was  trained  there  with  a  dog  which 
he  brought  back  in  June  of  1928. 
The  organization  called  the  Seeing 
Eye  has  been  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Tennessee  for  general  wel¬ 
fare  work.  It  is  using  basicly  the  same 
methods  of  training  dogs  and  blind 


people  together  which  have  proved 
successful  in  Europe.  Mrs.  Eustis 
loaned  Mr.  E.  S.  Humphrey,  man¬ 
ager  of  all  her  breeding  and  training 
work  at  Fortunate  Fields  and  the 
instructor  of  instructors  at  the  In¬ 
ternational  School  of  dog  training 
in  Lausanne,  to  start  the  work  in 
the  United  States.  Even  a  few 
minutes  conversation  with  Mr. 
Humphrey  gives  evidence  of  his 
understanding  of  the  psychology 
and  training  of  dogs — and  also  of 
his  comprehension  of  the  peculiar 
problem  of  education  of  blind  people 
and  dogs  to  work  together.  To  talk 
with  him  an  hour  is  to  marvel  at 
his  knowledge.  He  has  had  many 
years  of  experience  in  training  ani¬ 
mals.  The  dog  he  places  third  in 
intelligence  among  those  he  has 
educated.  Apes  come  first.  Then 
elephants.  Then  dogs — and  after 
dogs,  horses.  Of  the  actual  tech¬ 
nique  of  dog  training  he  is  chary 
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of  discussion.  Great  harm  has  been 
done  by  inexperienced  handling  and 
to  avoid  indiscriminate  attempts  at 
education  he  feels  it  best  to  safe¬ 
guard  methods  of  work  by  which 
the  dogs  are  trained. 

The  system  which  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  in  Nashville  in  brief  is  this: 
For  two  months  dogs  are  educated 
by  experienced  trainers.  Young 
dogs  are  chosen  for  the  work,  from 
fourteen  months  to  three  years  of 
age.  All  are  females.  They  are 
taught  instant  obedience  to  simple 
commands — to  sit,  to  lie  down,  to  get 
up,  to  go  forward,  to  stop,  to  turn  to 
right  and  left,  to  pick  up  articles 
which  have  been  dropped.  Before 
the  dogs  are  turned  over  to  blind 
people  the  trainers  have  themselves 
walked  blindfolded  through  traffic 
with  the  dogs.  They  trust  no  blind 
person  to  a  dog  which  they  them¬ 
selves  have  not  tried  out  blindfolded. 

After  the  dogs  have  been  taught 
obedience,  they  are  as  carefully 
taught  disobedience  —  if  obedience 
to  a  given  command  would  be 
unsafe.  To  develop  this  discre¬ 
tion  is,  perhaps,  the  most  amazing 
part  of  the  German  shepherd’s  edu¬ 
cation  as  applied  to  the  peculiar 
problems  of  blindness.  When  the 
command  to  go  forward  is  given 
and  sudden  or  unseen  obstacles  to 
progress  arise,  the  dog  refuses  to 
move,  or  pulls  his  charge  backward. 

All  the  training  is  done  in  street 
traffic.  After  the  two  months  of 
training  of  the  dogs  by  trainers 
three  weeks  are  allowed  to  train  the 
dogs  with  the  blind  persons  with 
whom  they  will  work. 

Mr.  Humphrey  secured  dogs  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  through 


contacts  which  he  had  with  breeders. 
Out  of  ten  dogs  he  chose,  only  seven 
could  be  used.  Here,  as  abroad, 
only  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
dogs  selected  are  found  possible  for 
training.  One  dog  brought  to  Nash¬ 
ville  was  highly  intelligent  and 
trainable  except  in  one  particular. 
She  would  not  permit  her  tail  to 
be  stepped  on  without  remonstrance 
in  the  form  of  a  growl  or  a  bark. 
As  a  dog  who  is  a  leader  of  a  blind 
person  is  likely  to  have  her  tail 
stepped  on  many  times  the  dogs 
have  to  be  taught  that  this  is  part 
of  the  new  game  and  that  the  sport¬ 
ing  code  is  tolerance.  A  dog  who 
growls  or  barks,  immediately  ex¬ 
cites  the  suspicion  of  the  public. 
Mr.  Humphrey  told  me  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  shepherd  trained  abroad  who 
was  taught  in  Europe  to  bark  in 
crowds  that  he  might  gain  a  right 
of  way  for  himself  and  master.  The 
dog  has  aroused  distrust  in  this 
country  by  doing  that  very  thing. 
The  barking  which  is  regarded  as 
vicious  here  is  merely  part  of  a  very 
careful  training. 

This  method  has  not  been  used 
by  the  Seeing  Eye  School.  The  dogs 
trained  in  Nashville  make  their  way 
through  crowds  without  a  sound 
and  without  molesting  man,  woman, 
child,  or  other  animal. 

In  this  country  German  shepherd 
dogs  are  commonly  known  as  police 
dogs.  The  appelation  is  so  firmly 
fixed  in  the  public  mind  that  con¬ 
fusion  exists  when  they  are  referred 
to  as  German  shepherds.  Mrs. 
Eustis  and  Mr.  Humphrey  empha¬ 
tically  aver  that  there  is  no  such 
breed  as  police  dog — that  only  dogs 
trained  to  do  police  work  are  police 
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Rev.  R.  A.  Blair,  of  Pennsylvania,  training  with  his  German  shep¬ 
herd  in  the  streets  of  Nashville.  The  dog  now  guides  him  to  his 
church  in  Parnassus  and  lies  beside  the  pulpit  while  he  preaches 


dogs,  and  that  in  most  instances  in 
the  United  States  “police  dog”  is 
a  misnomer. 

Another  firmly  rooted  belief  is 
that  the  maintenance  of  so  large  a 
dog  as  the  German  shepherd  is  a 
considerable  expense.  Morris  Frank 
says  food  for  his  dog  costs  him 
between  three  and  four  dollars  a 
month.  Mr.  Humphrey  states  that 
a  dog  may  be  fed  from  the  scraps 
of  the  ordinary  balanced  family  meal, 
very  little  starch,  vegetables,  bits  of 
meat.  He  also  feels  certain  that 
many  dogs  are  over  fed  and  under 
exercised.  A  pound  of  raw  meat  a 
day  or  a  pound  of  dog  biscuit  is  the 
prescribed  diet  of  other  healthy 
dogs.  In  the  United  States  dogs 
are  invariably  regarded  as  pets 
and  have  not  been  put  to  work  as 
is  the  custom  in  the  dog-using 
countries  of  Europe — where  for 
generations  they  have  been  giving 


real  service.  Like  children  they  are 
easily  spoiled  by  pampering. 

One  great  advantage  in  using 
these  dogs  as  leaders  of  the  blind  is 
that  they  are  “all  weather”  dogs 
with  protecting  coats.  They  are  also 
the  right  height  and  the  right 
weight  to  push  or  pull  a  blind 
charge  if  necessary. 

The  matter  of  the  attitude  of  the 
public — the  education  of  the  public 
in  regard  to  dog  leaders  of  the  blind 
— is  an  important  subject  worthy  of 
much  more  attention  than  can  be 
given  here.  The  week  I  was  in 
Nashville  Mr.  Humphrey  spoke  to 
the  pupils  of  the  high  school  at  the 
request  of  the  faculty,  telling  them 
of  the  absolute  necessity  for  letting 
alone  these  dogs  working  with  blind 
people.  It  is  essential  not  to  divert 
the  dog  from  her  job.  The  trainers 
who  have  lavished  affection  and 
praise  as  well  as  stern  direction  for 
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two  months  turn  a  cold  shoulder 
from  the  hour  the  dog  is  given  to 
a  blind  charge. 

This  is  their  message  to  the 
people  of  America  who  are  not  blind 
but  who  will  come  in  contact  with 
the  dogs : 

The  dogs  are  the  new  eyes  of  the 
blind  person  and  are  to  be  regarded 
as  such.  They  are  no  more  to  be 
patted  or  interfered  with  than  the 
actual  eyes  of  any  seeing  person. 
Wagging  tails  or  friendly  noses 
sniffing  one’s  hand  are  to  be  firmly 
ignored.  Gradually  the  dog  comes 
to  feel  that  from  one  person  alone 
comes  affection  and  attention.  No 
one  but  the  dog’s  charge  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  feed  it.  The  drink  of 
water  at  the  end  of  a  walk  comes 
only  from  the  hand  which  has  held 
the  harness.  Buddy,  Morris  Frank’s 
dog,  seems  supremely  indifferent  to 
any  but  the  one  man  who  is  her 
property.  Beda,  the  dog  turned 
over  to  Mrs.  Eddy  and  fresh  from 
training  at  the  time  I  was  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  still  had  a  friendly  interest  in 
an  admiring  audience. 

The  work  in  Nashville  has  been 
carried  on  with  a  minimum  of  ex¬ 
pense.  Every  possible  effort  has 
been  made  to  keep  the  cost  of  dogs 
for  blind  people  at  a  low  figure. 
These  first  two  classes  in  Nashville 
have  indicated  the  feasibility  for 
training  groups  of  blind  people  in 
different  sections  of  the  country — 
the  idea  of  bringing  the  mountain 
to  Mahomet — when  the  cost  of 
travel  and  three  weeks  maintenance 
is  a  serious  consideration. 

The  Seeing  Eye  has  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  a  small  office  where 
Morris  Frank  conducts  his  insur- 


Until  he  had  this  dog  E.  A.  Rogers, 
of  Nashville,  lived  in  the  same  block 
as  his  place  of  business  and  seldom 
crossed  the  street.  He  now  goes  all 
about  town  freely. 

■ance  business.  Here  correspondence 
is  handled.  The  dogs  have  been 
kept  at  a  kennel  in  Nashville  during 
the  time  they  worked  with  the 
trainers.  As  soon  as  they  are  turned 
over  to  blind  people  they  live  wher¬ 
ever  their  charge  is  domiciled 
The  staff  of  the  Seeing  Eye 
School  during  the  first  four  months 
of  1929  has  comprised  Mr.  Hum- 
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phrey,  loaned  by  Mrs.  Eustis  from 
the  important  work  she  is  doing 
abroad,  Miss  Adelaide  Clifford,  an 
American  girl  who  is  a  graduate 
trainer  from  Fortunate  Fields,  Herr 
Weber,  a  young  German,  and  Mr. 
Willi  Ebeling  of  Dover,  New  Jersey, 
who  has  had  a  wide  experience  with 
dogs  and  volunteered  his  services 
in  Nashville.  Mr.  Frank  is  manag¬ 
ing  director,  contributing  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  unbounded  energy 
and  enthusiasm. 

Not  only  have  dogs  and  blind 
people  been  trained  together  in 
Nashville  but  pioneer  work  in  re¬ 
conciling  the  public  to  recognition 
of  lead  dogs  has  had  a  good  start. 
Buddy  has  a  pass  to  travel  on  street 
cars  with  Morris  Frank.  Restaur¬ 
ants  and  hotels  with  “no  dogs 
allowed”  signs  have  been  persuaded 
to  admit  these  dogs  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  blind  persons  they  ac¬ 
company.  The  question  of  taking 
them  in  elevators  has  been  settled 
in  their  favor.  The  attitude  of  Nash¬ 
ville  has  been  most  friendly  and 
comprehending. 

It  is  felt  that  in  travelling  on 
Pullmans  the  place  for  the  dog  is 
the  baggage  car.  In  Europe  this 
question  is  solved  by  the  system  of 
travelling  in  compartments.  Mr. 
Humphrey  says  that  when  Dr. 
Buchanan  and  Dr.  Blair  broached 
the  subject  of  church  going  he  sug¬ 
gested  taking  the  dogs  with  them. 
In  two  different  churches  they  each 
were  led  by  their  dogs  and  no  ques¬ 
tion  was  raised  when  the  animals 
curled  themselves  away  under  the 
pews.  In  restaurants  the  dogs  dis¬ 
pose  of  themselves  in  surprisingly 
small  space  under  the  tables. 


When  the  second  class  in  Nash¬ 
ville  commenced  work  with  the  dogs 
Dr.  Blair  wrote  to  Dr.  Buchanan 
and  asked  him  about  his  experience. 
In  reply  he  received  a  letter  from 
which  he  has  given  me  permission 
to  quote.  Dr.  Buchanan  is  a  doctor 
of  medicine  who  lost  his  sight  four 
years  ago  in  the  Southern  Sudan. 
He  had  gone  to  Egypt  as  a  medical 
missionary.  This  letter  was  written 
in  Monmouth,  Illinois,  on  April  3, 
1929. 

“ . You  cannot  help  but  develop 

an  affection  for  your  dog.  for  in  time 
she  will  do  so  many  things  which  you 
will  come  to  appreciate  that  you  will  feel 
she  is  all  but  a  human  friend.  She  will 
prove  faithful,  affectionate  and  such  an 
intelligent  guide,  guard  and  friend  that 
in  time  you  will  not  think  of  doing  with¬ 
out  her.  Until  I  had  Gala  I  had  never 
owned  a  pet  or  a  dog  and  was  as  ignorant 
as  I  could  be,  but  I  find  I  am  liking  her 
better  daily. 

“In  Nashville  I  got  around  reasonably 
well  before  I  left.  I  didn’t  know  the 
bally  place,  and  there  was  so  much  noise 
on  the  streets  that  I  had  to  learn  to  use 
my  ears  listening  to  the  direction  of  traf¬ 
fic  at  the  crossings.  I  lived  in  Chicago 
for  about  seven  years,  and  have  been  in 
most  all  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  some  of  the  big  ones  abroad, 
but  never  tried  to  use  my  ears  in  a  town 
of  any  size  when  blind.  That  town  of 
Nashville  seemed  like  London,  New  York 
and  Chicago  combined  when  it  came  to 
noise  and  confusion  on  the  streets,  for 
instead  of  my  faithful  wife  whom  I  al¬ 
ways  trusted  since  losing  my  sight,  I  was 
walking  with  a  dog,  and  without  knowing 
whether  the  instructors  were  interested 
enough  to  see  that  I  did  not  fall  and 
skin  my  nose  or  not.  You  mildly  de¬ 
scribe  your  first  training  as  a  walk  with 
the  dog.  My  first  trip  was  a  real  experi¬ 
ence.  Gala  worked  fine,  but  I  felt  like 
I  was  being  dragged  to  my  death  without 
any  sympathetic  friends  to  wish  me  well. 
At  the  time  I,  of  course,  made  up  my 
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mind  to  do  what  I  was  told,  for  Mr. 
Humphrey  impressed  me  as  knowing  his 
business.  But  six  hours  after  it  was  over 
I  felt  weak. 

“When  in  Nashville  I  was  assured  that 
Gala  was  a  thoroughbred,  and  she  is  prov¬ 
ing  herself  to  be  so  as  time  goes  on, 
but  that  first  day  I  worked  with  her  I 
thought  she  was  a  cross  with  a  race 
horse.  The  instructors  told  me  she  was 
trained  to  walk  fast  so  that  it  would  be 
easier  for  me.  I  wasn’t  thinking  about 
anything  but  how  it  would  feel  to  skin 
my  nose  if  I  should  fall.  I  lifted  my 
feet  as  if  I  were  walking,  over  ploughed 
land  to  avoid  stumbling,  and  kept  pray¬ 
ing  that  Providence  would  do  for  me 
what  I  feared  my  dog  and  the  instructors 
might  fail  to  do.  Every  time  I  crossed 
one  of  those  streets  I  kept  wondering 
whether  the  police  and  the  undertaker’s 
association  would  take  the  trouble  to 
identify  me  and  send  me  home  if  I  got 
run  over.  I  wondered  how  my  wife 
would  feel  when  she  read  in  the  paper 
of  a  fat  man  being  killed  by  being  run 
over  by  a  truck  while  hanging  on  to  a 
dog  harness.  All  that  gradually  straight¬ 
ened  itself  out.  I  envied  the  ease  with 
which  Morris  Frank  seemed  to  get  about, 
and  was  glad  to  go  alone  by  the  time 
the  instructors  permitted  it.  I  found 
them  all  the  finest  sort  of  people.  Mr. 
Humphrey,  a  most  excellent  instructor, 
direct,  firm,  and  definite,  and  Miss  Clif¬ 
ford  and  Mr.  Ebeling  kind,  sympathetic, 
and  understanding,  always  ready  to  see 
that  I  did  what  Mr.  Humphrey  insisted 
so  wisely  was  necessary  for  my  safety 
and  welfare.  They  are  all  A  No.  1  real 
fellows,  and  real  friends.  You  know,  they 
blindfold  themselves  and  work  with  those 
dogs,  making  sure  they  are  safe,  before 
turning  them  over  to  one  of  us,  and  that 
is  a  far  harder  job  than  for  us  to  do  it. 

“There  isn’t  one  thing  Mr.  Humphrey 
or  the  other  instructors  say  which  you 
shouldn’t  try  to  remember,  for  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey  wastes  no  words.  He  sticks  to 
essentials,  and  says  what  you  will  wish 
you  could  better  remember  when  you 
get  home.  I  could  give  no  one  better 
advice  than  to  listen  to  all  the  instructors 


Dr.  Howard  Buchanan  with  Gala  of 
Fortunate  Fields  guiding  him  about 
his  home  town  of  Monmouth,  Illinois. 

say,  and  try  to  do  everything  just  as  they 
want  it.  There  is  reason  for  all  they  do, 
the  way  they  do  it.  Mr.  Ebeling,  who 
has  contributed  some  of  the  dogs  being 
turned  over  to  you  folks,  and  who  is  a 
dog  lover,  breeder,  and  instructor,  thinks 
Mr.  Humphrey  knows  more  about  breed¬ 
ing  and  educating  German  shepherd  dogs 
than  anyone  in  the  world.  Miss  Clifford 
worked  with  Mr.  Humphrey  at  Fortunate 
Fields  in  Switzerland  for  months,  and 
knows  her  work,  too,  as  thoroughly  as 
the  men.  She  and  Mr.  Ebeling,  as  you 
may  know,  are  volunteer  workers  for  the 
movement,  for  which  all  of  us  blind  fel¬ 
lows  should  be  thankful. 

“When  I  first  got  home,  my  little  town 
of  Monmouth  was  just  beginning  to  thaw 
from  its  two  months’  covering  of  ice. 
The  streets  were  one  mass  of  melting 
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ice,  in  many  places  flush  with  the  curbs, 
so  I  couldn’t  find  my  curbs  as  landmarks. 
It  was  slippery,  treacherously  so,  and  I 
got  two  falls,  one  the  first  day,  wThich 
left  me  with  an  elbow  which  is  tender 
yet  at  times.  For  two  or  three  weeks 
we  had  ice,  melting  snow,  water  running 
in  rivulets,  slush,  mud,  muck,  and  all  the 
disagreeable  stuff  to  walk  in  that  one 
could  expect.  I  started  out  the  first  day 
as  Mr.  Humphrey  directed,  to  work  my 
dog.  I  went  alone  and  fell  once,  got 
lost  as  to  how  far  I  had  gone,  due  to 
not  being  able  to  count  the  curbs  which 
were  covered  up  with  ice,  but  didn’t  lose 
my  direction  or  get  off  the  proper  street. 
That  first  day  I  got  into  nine  different 
places  downtown  alone,  and  got  home, 
and  could  say  calmly  that  I  had  gotten 
along  all  right.  It  is  now  spring,  the 
streets  are  dry  and  clean.  I  go  every¬ 
where  alone,  getting  into  the  places  I 
want,  sometimes  with  a  little  trouble,  but 
generally  without  trouble,  and  always  get 
home  safe,  and  thankful  to  God  and  my 
dog  that  I  did  it  without  having  to  ask 
some  member  of  my  family  or  friend  to 
go  with  me.  Your  problem  of  getting 
along  alone  at  home  is  solved  when  you 
and  the  dog  go  home.” 

Dr.  Blair  became  entirely  blind 
a  few  years  ago.  Like  Dr.  Buchan¬ 
an,  the  original  trouble  started 
when  he  was  a  missionary  in  a  for¬ 
eign  country,  for  he  first  lost  the 
sight  of  one  eye  in  China  in  1911. 
He  heard  of  the  Seeing  Eye  in  a 
radio  talk  given  by  Mrs.  Eustis, 
and  made  application  for  a  dog. 
Under  date  of  May  16th,  he  writes 
from  Parnassus,  Pennsylvania. 

“I  am  very  glad  to  say  a  word  about 
my  dog  from  the  ‘Seeing  Eye’  School 
at  Nashville. 

“She  is  wonderful.  Miss  Clifford  will 
tell  you  how  hard  it  was  for  me  at  first 
on  account  of  age  and  slowness,  but  since 
I  have  gotten  so  that  I  can  work  my  dog 
I  feel  no  one  need  despair. 


“Just  a  few  facts  about  the  dog  and 
what  she  is  doing. 

“I  live  in  one  of  three  boroughs  with 
about  thirty  thousand  people,  seventeen 
miles  from  Pittsburgh. 

“We  go  out  for  a  good  brisk  walk  every 
morning  for  about  seventeen  blocks  and 
cross  the  railroad  twice.  One  crossing 
has  a  bell  and  the  other  has  a  watchman. 

“Then  in  the  afternoons  I  go  calling 
wherever  I  want  to  go. 

“The  third  afternoon  I  was  home  we 
went  to  call  on  some  folks  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  from  our  home.  I  had  driven 
there  years  ago  but  had  never  walked 
the  way  I  choose  to  go.  I  chose  a  route 
which  had  an  avenue  for  part  of  the  way 
and  ran  on  a  slant.  This  is  not  as  good 
as  straight  streets  but  it  landed  me  at  a 
corner  three  doors  from  the  house.  The 
dog  and  I  walked  on  the  right  porch 
without  any  help  from  anyone  and  with¬ 
out  any  mistakes.  Two  weeks  ago  I 
was  called  to  near  Columbhs,  Ohio,  to 
conduct  a  funeral.  My  dog  took  me  and 
we  went  walking  for  over  two  miles  in  a 
town  I  had  not  been  in  for  many  years. 

“This  week  I  had  to  go  to  Youngstown, 
Ohio.  My  dog  and  I  left  home  at  six- 
thirty  in  the  morning.  We  went  to  a 
station  a  longer  distance  away  than  usual 
as  we  wanted  to  get  an  express  train. 
We  found  the  ticket  office  without  help 
and  the  dog  took  me  on  the  train.  We 
had  to  change  trains  at  Pittsburgh.  My 
dog  took  me  down  a  long  platform  to 
the  gates  and  then  we  found  the  platform 
from  which  my  other  train  left  and  we 
walked  up  it  and  on  to  our  train. 

“Coming  home  yesterday  afternoon  I 
stopped  at  Pittsburgh  and  went  out  of 
the  station  without  any  help  and  down 
Liberty  Street  at  the  busiest  time  in  the 
evening  and  made  a  call  in  The  Jenkins 
Arcade  on  the  seventh  floor  and  then 
came  back  to  the  Pennsylvania  Station, 
found  my  right  train  and  without  any 
help  but  the  dog  got  on  the  train.  Got 
off  at  my  station  and  easily  came  home 
safely. 

“I  returned  from  Nashville  four  weeks 
ago  tomorrow.  I  have  been  out  walking 
every  day.  In  the  mornings  a  long  brisk 
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walk.  In  the  afternoons  and  evenings  I 
make  calls  anywhere  I  want  to  go.  In 
this  time  I  have  been  in  seven  towns 
besides  the  town  I  live  in.  I  have  never 
gotten  hurt  nor  hurt  anyone  and  I  do 
not  remember  of  ever  stubbing  my  toe 
on  a  curb. 

“I  cannot  say  too  much  for  my  dog 
and  she  is  more  wonderful  every  day.” 

In  a  letter  just  received  from  Dr. 
Harris  in  Savannah,  he  says:  “I  am 
trying  now  to  establish  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  public  a  desire  to 
supply  the  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  War  Blind  with  one  of  these 
marvelous  animals,  which  to  my 
mind  is  a  great  economic  necessity.” 

Can  German  shepherd  dogs,  bred 
in  America,  be  trained  to  guide 


blind  people  in  the  United  States  as 
successfully  as  they  do  in  Europe  ? 

Mrs.  Eddy  in  California,  Dr. 
Blair  in  Pennsylvania,  the  three 
young  men  in  Tennessee  have  un¬ 
dertaken  to  prove  that  they  can. 
Morris  Frank  in  Nashville,  Dr. 
Harris  in  Georgia,  Dr.  Buchanan  in 
Illinois  have  successfully  demon¬ 
strated  the  work  of  dogs  from 
Fortunate  Fields  in  traffic  condi¬ 
tions  here. 

These  sightless  people  are  pioneers. 
Theirs  has  been  the  courage  and  the 
daring  of  all  those  who  blaze  new 
trails.  In  Nashville,  this  year,  they 
have  made  a  bit  of  real  history  for 
the  records  which  relate  to  blind¬ 
ness  in  the  United  States. 


When  this  issue  of  the  Outlook  goes  on  the  presses,  Herman 
Immeln,  Director  of  Social  Service  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind,  known  as  the  Lighthouse,  will  be  completing  the  second 
week  of  his  training  with  a  German  shepherd  dog  in  New  York. 
This  dog  was  educated  by  Miss  Adelaide  Clifford,  who  is  directing 
Mr.  Immeln.  On  the  eighth  day  of  this  experience  Mr.  Immeln  re¬ 
ported  that  the  work  of  the  dog  had  more  than  exceeded  his  expec¬ 
tations.  He  says  it  was  much  easier  for  him  to  break  in  the  dog  than 
a  new  guide.  He  states  that  on  the  eighth  day  he  was  forced  to 
depend  absolutely  on  the  dog  when  going  in  uncontrolled  traffic  under 
elevated  tracks  where  the  noise  of  the  trains,  combined  with  a  heavy 
gale,  prevented  his  hearing.  The  dog  stopped  short  at  each  approaching 
car  and  also  prevented  him  from  bumping  into  a  man  who  was  running 
down  the  stairs  of  the  elevated  station. 

On  May  11th,  two  weeks  after  her  return  to  California  from 
Nashville,  Mrs.  Eddy  wired  from  Berkeley:  “Beda  has  brought  free¬ 
dom.  We  shop,  visit,  explore  successfully  alone.” 


Writing  a  Newspaper  "Column” 

By  Arthur  Sullivan* 


IN  THESE  days  when  so  much 
is  being  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  finding  new  vocations 
for  the  blind  I  hope  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  my  efforts  in  the 
line  of  newspaper  writing  may 
prove  interesting  and  helpful  to 
those  who  may  read  it. 

I  lost  my  sight  ten  years  ago  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three  and  before 
that  time  had  been  engaged  in 
various  lines  of  work  but  mostly 
in  the  business  departments  of  two 
newspapers  of  New  Haven,  Con¬ 
necticut.  In  doing  this  work  I 
came  in  touch  a  great  deal  with  the 
editorial  departments  of  these  pa¬ 
pers  and  in  time  began  to  do  part 
time  work  for  these  departments. 

After  losing'  my  sight  I  attended 
The  Connecticut  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Hartford  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  taking  up  typing  and  dicta¬ 
phone  work  and  at  the  expiration  of 
this  time  was  able  to  secure  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  typist  and  dictaphone  oper¬ 
ator  in  the  office  of  a  New  Britain 
manufacturing'  plant.  After  being 
employed  in  this  capacity  for  about 
a  year  an  opportunity  arose  for  me 
to  enter  business  in  New  Britain, 
and  I  established  a  smoke  shop  on 
the  main  business  street,  which  was 
named  Sully’s  Smoke  Shop.  This 
business  I  am  still  running,  but  it 
became  apparent  some  months  ago 
that  due  to  general  business  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  strong  competition 
of  chain  stores,  I  must  cast  about 
for  some  side  line  to  increase  my 
income  and  possibly  to  prepare  my¬ 
self  for  some  other  line  of  work  in 


the  event  that  the  smoke  shop 
should  fail  to  yield  a  livelihood. 

From  the  time  I  first  worked  on 
newspapers,  I  was  drawn  to  this 
line  of  work,  and  the  thought  had 
been  in  my  mind  that  I  could  do 
some  writing  if  given  the  opportu¬ 
nity.  I  consulted  Stetson  K.  Ryan, 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
for  the  Blind  for  the  State  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  himself  for  years  engaged 
in  newspaper  work,  and  he  was  of 
the  opinion  that  I  was  sufficiently 
qualified  to  do  the  work  and  he  as¬ 
sisted  me  in  locating  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  a  trial. 

The  Bridgeport  Herald ,  a  Sunday 
newspaper,  having  the  largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  Connecticut  news¬ 
paper,  agreed  to  give  me  a  tryout 
by  having  me  write  a  column  each 
week  on  the  New  Britain  page  of 
their  publication.  They  told  me 
they  would  run  the  column  for  three 
months  as  an  experiment  and  would 
retain  it  permanently  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  provided  my  column 
“went  over.”  This  gave  me  the 
opportunity  I  was  seeking,  for  a 
columnist  has  more  opportunity  to 
show  his  originality  and  humor  than 
the  ordinary  newspaper  reporter, 
and  I  tackled  the  job  with  enthu¬ 
siasm.  At  the  end  of  three  months 
the  column  was  retained  and  the 
Herald  is  still  running  it.  I  call  it 
“What  a  Blind  Man  Sees.” 

What  will  perhaps  interest  the 
readers  of  this  article  more  than 
anything  else  is  how  I  get  my  col¬ 
umn  together  each  week  and  the 
means  I  employ  in  getting  material. 


*Blind. 
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As  my  column  was  run  on  the  New 
Britain  page  of  the  Herald ,  it  of  course 
had  to  be  local  in  character.  I  felt 
that  I  must  write  about  local  char¬ 
acters  and  local  events  and  this  is 
what  I  did.  My  duties  at  the  smoke 
shop  bring  me  into  touch  with  many 
of  the  leading  figures  of  the  city, 
politicians,  policemen,  firemen,  law¬ 
yers,  and  I  always  keep  my  ears 
open  for  anything  that  will  be  suit¬ 
able  as  an  item  in  my  column.  I 
am  especially  on  the  lookout  for 
anything  of  a  humorous  character. 
Even  though  the  incident  may  be  of 
little  importance,  I  grab  it  if  it  con¬ 
tains  a  bit  of  humor.  I  make  short 
notes  in  Braille,  sometimes  just  a 
name,  and  when  I  sit  down  to  my 
typewriter  on  the  afternoon  to  write 
my  column,  I  peruse  these  notes 
and  from  them  write  my  copy  for 
the  coming  issue. 

From  the  comment  that  comes  to 
me  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  column  is  being  read  ex¬ 
tensively  and  that  it  is  a  success. 
I  have  had  a  few  complaints  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  did  not  like  the  use  of  their 
names  in  the  publication,  but  these 
I  handled  as  diplomatically  as  I 
could  and  adjusted  their  grievance 
satisfactorily. 

Besides  the  column  for  which  I 
am  paid  a  set  sum  each  week,  the 
Herald  also  gives  me  permission  to 
submit  feature  stories  at  space 
rates.  These  stories  must  be  of 
some  length,  sometimes  nearly  a 
whole  page,  and  must  deal  with 
some  topic  that  is  of  statewide  or 
nationwide  interest. 

My  best  efforts  are  being  put  into 
my  newspaper  work  and  I  cherish 
the  ambition  of  some  day  becoming 


a  full  fledged  member  of  the  staff 
of  some  newspaper. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  there  are 
many  blind  people  throughout  the 
country  who  are  fitted  for  this  sort 
of  work  and  if  they  could  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  getting  full  time  employ¬ 
ment  they  could  perhaps  do  part 
time  newspaper  writing.  Many  who 
live  in  small  towns  or  suburbs  of 
cities  might  be  able  to  secure  places 
as  local  correspondents  for  their 
newspapers,  covering  the  communi¬ 
ty  in  which  they  live. 

An  International  College 

From  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  has  been  received  word 
of  Chorley  Wood  College,  situated 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  center 
of  Fondon.  It  exists  for  the  higher 
education  of  girls  who  cannot  pur¬ 
sue  their  education  at  other  higher 
grade  schools  because  of  blindness 
or  defective  sight. 

The  College  is  a  spacious  country 
house  of  great  charm,  with  beauti¬ 
ful  grounds,  modern  equipment  and 
a  homelike  atmosphere.  The  aim 
of  the  College  is  to  provide  a  liberal 
education  to  fit  the  blind  or  nearly 
blind  girls  to  lead  a  normal  life  on 
equal  terms  with  her  fully  sighted 
contemporaries  or  to  follow  up  such 
professional  occupation  as  may  be 
selected. 

Chorley  Wood  College  is  open  to 
all  nationalities,  and  its  pupils  have 
already  included  girls  from  India, 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Austria. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunity  for 
ambitious  girls  to  secure  cultural 
advantages  it  offers  exceptionally 
healthful  living  conditions. 


Tentative  Program  —  American  Association  of 

Workers  for  the  Blind 

Thirteenth  Biennial  Convention — June  24-28,  1929 
Hotel  Wawasee,  Lake  Wawasee,  Ind. 


First  General  Session — June  24,  8 
P.  M. — Reception.  Speakers:  C. 
D.  Chadwick,  George  S.  Wilson, 
Harry  G.  Leslie,  H.  R.  Latimer. 

Second  General  Session — June  25,  9 
A.  M. — “Foreword,”  “Things  Yet 
to  be  Done  by  and  for  the  Blind,” 
“Prevention,  the  Responsibility 
of  an  Agency  for  the  Blind.” 
Speakers:  Calvin  Glover,  W.  G. 
Holmes,  Dr.  C.  L.  Minor. 

First  Session  of  Sections — June  25, 
10:30  A.  M.  Consultants:  Preven¬ 
tion,  Miss  Audrey  Hayden ;  Educa¬ 
tion,  George  F.  Meyer;  Home 
Teaching  and  Social  Work,  Miss 
Ethel  Harvey;  Printing  and 
Library  Work,  Mrs.  Grace  Davis; 
State  and  City  Executive  Prob¬ 
lems,  Murray  B.  Allen;  Manu¬ 
facturing  and  Marketing,  William 
Holbrook;  Vocations  and  Em¬ 
ployments,  Miss  Evelyn  C. 
McKay.  Topics:  Sec.  1,  Heredi¬ 
tary  Blindness,  Louis  Carris, 
Leader;  Sec.  2,  Curriculum;  Sec. 
3,  Getting  Acquainted,  Miss  Mary 
Hugo;  Sec.  4,  Composition  and 
Binding,  Miss  Adelia  Hoyt;  Sec. 
5,  Organization,  Mrs.  Mary  D. 
Campbell ;  Sec.  6,  Purchasing  Raw 
Materials,  Frank  Morton;  Sec.  7, 
Vocational  Survey,  Miss  Evelyn 
C.  McKay. 

Second  Session  of  Sections — June  25, 
2  P.  M. — (Consultants  above). 
Sec.  1,  Nutritional  Eye  Condi¬ 
tions;  Sec.  2,  Vocational  Guidance 


and  Training;  Sec.  3,  Teaching 
How  to  be  Blind,  Miss  Kate 
Fol'ey;  Sec.  4,  Mechanical  Pro¬ 
gress,  J.  R.  Atkinson;  Sec.  5, 
Qualifications  of  Employees,  Miss 
L.  Y.  Hayes ;  Sec.  6,  Selling  Shop 
Products,  Peter  Salmon ;  Sec.  7, 
Notable  Successes,  Guy  Nickeson. 

Committee  Meetings — June  25,  5 
P.  M. 

Third  General  Session — June  25,  8 
P.  M. — Roll  Call  of  Agencies 
Doing  Nation-Wide  Service  — 
Statement  of  Policies  and  Objec¬ 
tives  by  Authorized  Spokesmen. 

Fourth  General  Session — June  26,  9 
A.  M. — Professional  Standards  in 
Work  for  the  Blind,  “Case  Work 
Among  Blind  Clients,”  “The  Spe¬ 
cialized  Agency  in  a  Community 

0  Program,”  “Professional  Ethics.” 
Speakers:  Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Mr. 
E.  E.  Allen,  Mrs.  Eva  B.  Palmer, 
Miss  Roberta  A.  Griffith,  Mr.  L. 
L.  Watts. 

Preliminary  Business  Session — June 
26,  11:30  A.  M. 

Third  Session  of  Sections — June  26, 
2  P.  M. —  (Consultants  the  same). 
Sec.  1,  Accident  Prevention;  Sec. 
2,  Giving  Child  Social  Equip¬ 
ment;  Sec.  3,  Home  Occupations; 
Sec.  4,  Orthography,  John  Ralls; 
Sec.  5,  Aim  and  Scope  of  Our 
Work,  Herman  Immeln;  Sec.  6, 
Personnel  Problems,  Martin  De 
Chant;  Sec.  7,  Trade  Training, 
William  Dresden. 
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Group  Meetings  according  to  Classi¬ 
fications  of  American  Foundation. 
June  26,  5  P.  M. — Endorsement  of 
Nominees  for  Board  of  Trustees, 
Ways  and  Means  of  Co-operating 
More  Helpfully  with  the  Founda¬ 
tion  —  Representative  Trustees, 
Group  Leaders. 

Annual  Meeting,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind — June  26,  8 
P.  M. 

Fifth  General  Session — June  27,  9 
A.  M. — Development  of  Person¬ 
ality  :  “Practical  Problems  with 
the  Mentally  Abnormal,”  “Anal¬ 
ysis  of  Blindisms,”  “Correcting 
Blindisms  in  a  Residential 
School,”  “From  School  to  In¬ 
dustry.”  Speakers :  Dr.  Emerson 
North,  Miss  Harriet  Totman, 
Gordon  Hicks,  J.  T.  Hooper. 

Fourth  Session  of  Sections — June 
27,  10:40  A.  M. — (same  Consul¬ 
tants).  Sec.  1,  Continuing  and 
Terminating  Treatment;  Sec.  2, 
School  and  the  Individual  Child^ 
Sec.  3,  Special  Instruction,  Miss 
Theresa  De  Frances;  Sec.  4,  In¬ 
creasing  Circulation,  Miss  L.  A. 
Goldthwaite;  Sec.  5,  Relief,  M.  I. 
Tynan;  Sec.  6,  Remuneration,  A. 
L.  Curado;  Sec.  7,  Vocational 
Advice. 

Sixth  General  Session — June  27, 
1929,  1:30  P.  M.— Music:  “Fitting 
Blind  Teachers  to  Conduct  Group 
Piano  Courses,”  (Demonstra¬ 
tion),  “Supervised  Recreation,” 
Speakers:  William  Nichols,  Cur¬ 
tis  Williams. 

Boat  Ride,  Lake  Wawasee;  Ban¬ 
quet;  Roll  Call  by  States  Im¬ 
promptu. 


Seventh  General  Session — June  28, 
9  A.  M. — Memorial  to  Louis 
Braille,  By  J.  Frank  Lumb ;  Sum¬ 
maries  of  Sectional  Meetings,  by 
Consultants;  Business  Session; 
Adjournment. 

COMMITTEES 

Executive :  Calvin  Glover,  Pres., 
Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  First  Vice- 
Pres.,  Bradley  S.  Joice,  Second 
Vice-Pres.,  Stetson  K.  Ryan, 
Secy.,  George  F.  Meyer,  Treas. 

Resolutions:  Robert  I.  Bramhall,  D. 
W.  Glover,  H.  R.  Latimer,  Miss 
Edith  Marsh,  Miss  Georgia 
Trader. 

Nominating:  Miss  Bertha  Hanford, 
F.  C.  Bryan,  Miss  Beatrix  Gris¬ 
wold,  Mrs.  Logan,  Dr.  Newel 
Perry. 

Necrology:  F.  E.  Palmer,  A.  J. 
Caldwell,  Miss  Mary  Eastman, 
John  Fowler,  Mrs.  Jennie  Jackson. 

Publicity :  George  S.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Cuniff,  Miss  Anne  Connelly,  Mrs. 
Greenlaw,  Charles  B.  Hayes. 

Auditing:  George  F.  Oliphant,  Miss 
Grace  Harper,  Mrs.  Ethel  T. 
Holmes. 

World  Conference:  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell, 
William  A.  Hadley,  Thomas  S. 
McAloney,  Edward  M.  Van  Clevc. 

Outlook:  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Miss 
Lydia  Flayes,  Mrs.  Eva  Palmer, 
and  others. 

Hospitality  Committee:  C.  D.  Chad¬ 
wick,  Chairman,  and  others. 


EDGAR  E.  BRAMLETTE 
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Edgar  E.  Bramlette 

In  the  death  March  6,  1929,  of 
Dr.  Edgar  E.  Bramlette  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
sustained  a  loss  that  may  be  estim¬ 
ated  only  in  terms  that  seem  like 
exaggeration.  It  is  true  that  he  filled 
the  position  so  satisfactorily  and 
with  such  intelligence  as  well  as 
devotion  that  those  who  best  know 
of  his  work  in  this  his  latest  and 
most  important  post  think  of  his 
passing  with  dismay. 

When  a  successor  to  Miss  Mer- 
win  was  to  be  secured  in  1923  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Printing- 
House,  which  consists  of  seven 
members  whose  residence  is  in 
Louisville  and  the  superintendents 
of  the  schools  for  the  blind  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  had  under 
consideration  only  one  person,  Mr. 
Bramlette.  So  important  was 
deemed  the  choice  of  superintendent 
that  some  months  of  consideration 
and  inquiry  were  given  and  as  a 
result  he  was  called  unanimously  to 
this  national  service. 

From  the  very  beginning  Mr. 
Bramlette  took  firm  hold  of  the 
business  management  and  brought 
about  such  changes  as  to  reduce 
materially  the  cost  of  producing 
books  for  the  blind.  His  organizing 
ability  and  his  business  acumen, 
along  with  a  determination  to  elim¬ 
inate  waste  and  coordinate  proc¬ 
esses,  brought  about  this  result. 
In  addition,  he  had  inventive  ability 
which  was  exercised  in  improving 
the  machinery  for  handling  the 
processes.  His  experience  as  an 
instructor  of  the  blind  as  well  as 
in  the  public  schools  enabled  him 


to  render  valuable  service  in  the 
choice  of  text-books.  And  last,  but 
not  least,  he  was  past  master  in 
the  art  of  dealing  with  people.  He 
had  problems  to  solve  that  called 
for  diplomacy  as  well  as  firmness ; 
he  reached  solutions  that  were  satis¬ 
factory  and  did  it  without  acerbity. 

Edgar  E.  Bramlette  was  born 
near  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  in  1862, 
lived  most  of  his  life  in  Texas,  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools,  at 
Vanderbilt  University,  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  and  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Leipzig.  At  the  last 
named  he  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  after  two  years’  study  in 
residence.  He  was  instructor  in  the 
University  of  Texas,  a  professor  in 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Texas,  superintendent  of 
public  schools  in  several  cities  of 
that  state,  and  finally  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Texas  School  for  the 
Blind.  His  career  in  the  service  of 
education  Avas  interrupted  for  five 
years  by  his  service  in  a  consular 
office  in  Germany  and  his  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  Uni\rersity  of  Leipzig. 

At  the  Texas  School  for  the 
Blind,  Mr.  Bramlette  seemed  to 
reach  the  summit  of  his  success  and 
the  end  of  his  ambition,  for  he  de- 
A^eloped  the  school  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  with  the  aim  of  improving  its 
scholastic  standing.  And  he  was 
able  to  build  a  modern  plant  for  the 
housing  of  the  school  that  is  the 
pride  of  the  whole  state. 

The  call  to  service  at  Louisville 
capped  his  life  work  with  a  service 
to  the  blind  of  the  nation.  He  will 
always  be  remembered  for  the  effi¬ 
ciency,  devotion  and  success  with 
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which  he  conducted  the  affairs  of 
The  Printing  House. 

Surviving  Dr.  Bramlette  are  his 
wife,  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Bischoff 
and  Mrs.  West,  both  of  Austin, 
Texas,  and  a  son,  Edgar  E.  Bram¬ 
lette,  Jr.,  of  Beaumont,  Texas.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Lions  Club, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  a  trustee  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 

Hospitality  for  Strangers 

The  Club  House  for  blind  men 
located  at  605  First  Avenue  main¬ 
tained  by  The  New  York  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  offers  its  hospital¬ 
ity  to  any  blind  man  and  his  guide 
who  may  come  from  other  cities  or 
states. 

Announcements  to  this  effect 
have  been  sent  to  various  organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  blind  and  it  is  hoped 
that  blind  men  coming  to  New  York 
City  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  be  housed  comfort¬ 
ably  and  obtain  good  food  at  very 
reasonable  rates.  The  Club  is 
equipped  with  a  large  sitting  room, 
piano,  radio  and  current  magazines 
and  papers  are  read. 

The  dining  room  will  accommo¬ 
date  about  sixty,  and  private  or 
double  rooms  may  be  engaged.  All 
modern  facilities  are  provided  and 
the  building  is  up-to-date  in  every 
respect. 

Anyone  wishing  further  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  rates,  etc.,  should 
communicate  with  H.  M.  Immeln, 
Director  of  Social  Service,  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  111 
East  59th  Street. 


Camps  for  Blind  Children 

Camp  Lighthouse  on  Barnegat 
Bay,  Waretown,  New  Jersey,  will 
this  year  again  afford  much  pleasure 
to  its  youthful  guests  of  girls  and 
boys  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August. 

The  camp  covers  about  sixty 
acres  and  the  cabins  are  com¬ 
fortably  equipped.  A  fine  sand  beach 
offers  excellent  bathing  and  boating 
facilities  are  provided  under  the 
supervision  of  seeing  counsellors. 
The  children  have  the  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
trees  and  the  birds  and  enjoy  hikes 
through  the  woods. 

The  girls’  camp  will  be  open  dur¬ 
ing  July  and  camp  for  boys  during 
August.  Any  girl  or  boy  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  who 
is  nearly  or  totally  blind  is  elig¬ 
ible  for  admission  to  this  camp 
whether  they  reside  in  New  York 
City  or  not. 

All  applications  should  be  sent  to 
H.  M.  Immeln,  Director  of  Social 
Service,  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind,  111  East  59th  Street. 

Hardy  Home  at  Cornwall 

The  summer  home  for  men  and 
women  maintained  by  the  Light¬ 
house  and  known  as  the  Hardy 
Summer  Home  at  Cornwall  on  the 
Hudson,  will  open  its  doors  to  the 
first  party  of  guests  about  June 
15th.  Vacation  periods  of  two 
weeks  each  are  provided  during  the 
entire  summer,  alternately  for  blind 
men  and  women. 


REST  HAVEN 
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Suffern  Vacation  House 

The  Headquarters  for  the  Blind 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 
opened  their  Vacation  House  at 
Suffern,  New  York,  on  April  1st. 
For  eight  years  The  Blind  Players 
Club  have  allowed  the  Committee 
in  charge  of  this  work  the  use  of 
their  beautiful  clubhouse.  Last 
summer  270  blind  women  were 
entertained  and  over  100  children, 
who  occupied  the  Scout  Camp 
bungalows  situated  on  ten  acres  sur¬ 
rounding  the  clubhouse. 

A  70  foot  swimming  pool  was 
added  to  the  attractions  last  year, 
eighteen  children  and  eight  adults 
learning  to  swim.  The  bathing  hour 
was  always  a  time  of  much  excite¬ 
ment  and  noise. 

During  April  and  May  convales¬ 
cents  and  the  older  women  form  the 
house  party;  from  June  to  Septem¬ 
ber  the  younger  element  are  enter¬ 
tained. 

A  large  garden  supplies  fresh 
vegetables.  An  entertainer,  reader 
and  practical  nurse  are  resident, 
while  an  automobile  at  the  disposal 
of  the  guests  is  a  source  of  much 
pleasure.  The  Scout  Camp  bus  ride 
each  evening  is  the  great  joy  of  the 
children.  Each  party  during  the 
summer  months  has  at  least  one 
camp  picnic.  Hiking,  bathing  and 
outdoor  life  are  the  order  of  the  day 
for  two  weeks. 

The  location  of  Suffern  in  the 
beautiful  surrounding  country  makes 
it  a  most  desirable  and  healthful 
spot  for  recreation  during  the  hot 
summer  days. 


Rest  Haven 

In  Monroe,  Orange  County,  New 
York,  (near  Tuxedo  and  Harriman) 
is  located  Rest  Haven,  a  summer 
vacation  center  for  blind  women. 
Its  seventh  season  will  open  on  June 
10th  and  extend  to  October  11th, 
1929. 

Each  summer  from  150  to  175 
guests  are  cared  for,  a  new  group 
of  about  thirty  guests  going  up 
every  three  weeks. 

Blind  girls  and  women  between 
sixteen  and  fifty  years  of  age,  whose 
circumstances  will  not  enable  them 
to  visit  paid  summer  resorts,  are 
eligible  for  vacations  at  Rest  Haven, 
if  in  good  health  and  capable  of 
caring  for  themselves  without  in¬ 
dividual  attention.  Each  guest  is 
entertained  gratis  for  a  vacation 
period  of  eighteen  days,  railroad 
fare  also  being  paid  for  those  who 
cannot  afford  it. 

The  arrangement  of  the  groups 
for  the  summer  of  1929  follow: 

Group  1  leaves  New  York  June 
10th,  returns  June  28th. 

Group  2  leaves  New  York  July 
1st,  returns  July  19th. 

Group  3  leaves  New  York  July 
22nd,  returns  August  9th. 

Group  4  leaves  New  York  August 
12th,  returns  August  30th. 

Group  5  leaves  New  York  Sep¬ 
tember  2nd,  returns  September  20th. 

Group  6  leaves  New  York  Sep¬ 
tember  23rd,  returns  October  11th. 

Applications  should  be  addressed 
to  Rest  Haven,  1  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York. 


Broadcasting  the  Problems  of  Blindness 

By  Kate  M.  Foley* 

Teacher  of  the  Blind,  California  State  Library 


Entirely  unsolicited,  kgo, 

Pacific  Coast  Broadcasting 
Station  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  at  Oakland,  California, 
offered  me  thirty  minutes  each  week 
for  a  number  of  weeks  to  broadcast 
information  concerning  the  blind 
and  their  problems,  in  the  hope  of 
rendering  the  sightless  a  public 


ness,”  seventh,  “Sight  Saving 
Classes,”  eighth  and  last,  “Existing 
Agencies  for  the  Blind.”  This 
covers  the  field  pretty  thoroughly, 
and  I  am  hopeful  of  arousing  public 
interest. 

The  talks  last  about  twenty 
minutes,  and  the  remaining  time  I 
devote  to  reading  poems  requested 


Kate  Foley 
of  California, 
herself  blind, 
broadcasting 
information 
about  the 
sightless, 
in  a 

series  of 
radio  talks. 


service.  I  have  entitled  the  series 
of  talks  “Bringing  Light  to  the 
Seeing,”  for  that  is  really  what  I 
am  trying  to  do.  The  first  talk  is 
entitled,  “Radio  and  the  Blind,”  the 
second,  “The  Psychology  of  Blind¬ 
ness,”  the  third,  “The  Development 
of  the  Blind  Child,”  fourth,  “The 
Attitude  of  the  Public  Toward  the 
Blind.”  In  this  talk  I  shall  inter¬ 
view  a  successful  dictaphone  opera¬ 
tor.  Fifth,  “Home  Teaching  of  the 
Blind,”  sixth,  “Prevention  of  Blind- 


by  my  various  pupils.  This  I  do  in 
order  to  give  pleasure  to  the  blind 
listeners,  and  to  vary  the  program. 
I  Braille  each  talk  so  that  I  can 
read  it,  in  order  to  prove  that  fingers 
are,  after  all,  not  such  bad  substi¬ 
tutes  for  eyes.  I  must  also  type 
each  talk  for  the  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion.  I  cannot  too  highly  commend 
KCO  for  its  spirit  of  co-operation, 
and  I  hope  its  action  may  lead  to 
a  similar  service  by  radio  stations 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 


♦Blind. 


The  Royer  -  Greaves  School 

By  Elizabeth  M.  Little 


IT  IS  not  the  child  who  can  keep 
in  line  with  his  classmates  who 
draws  attention  to  himself,  but 
he  who  cannot.  Accordingly,  the 
attention  of  superintendents  and 
teachers  of  blind  children  has  been 
drawn  to  the  children,  who,  because 
of  retarded  mentality  or  some  simi¬ 
lar  cause,  cannot  keep  in  line  in  the 
regular  schools  for  the  blind.  These 
children  are  discouraged  by  their 
failures  and  ridiculed  by  the  other 
children.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
them  the  individual  attention  which 
they  require  in  the  large  schools, 
and  so  the  problem  of  the  backward 
blind  child  has  become  a  very  vital 
one.  There  are  but  three  satisfac¬ 
tory  solutions  to  it — separate  de¬ 
partments  in  schools  for  the  blind, 
separate  departments  in  schools  for 
the  feeble-minded,  and  small  sep¬ 
arate  schools  exclusively  for  this 
type  of  child.  The  third  solution  is 
without  doubt  the  best,  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  there  is  but  one  school  of 
this  kind  in  America,  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  Blind  at  King 
of  Prussia,  Pennsylvania. 

About  six  or  seven  years  ago, 
Mrs.  Jessie  Royer  Greaves  started 
this  small  home  school  for  back¬ 
ward  blind  children,  and  since  that 
time  its  growth  has  been  steady. 
Recently  a  beautiful  tablet  was  un¬ 
veiled  at  the  front  of  the  large  old- 
fashioned  house  to  commemorate 
the  opening  of  the  school,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  before  long  a  new  wing 
will  be  added  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Wolfe,  who  gave  his  last  years 


in  service  to  the  school.  Shaded 
playgrounds,  a  running  track,  and 
swimming  pool  give  the  pupils  the 
outdoor  exercise  so  necessary  to 
their  welfare,  while  a  small  canteen 
and  store  By  the  roadside  afford 
practice  in  shopkeeping,  besides  be¬ 
ing  an  incentive  in  the  making  of 
articles  for  sale. 

The  children  work  as  much  as 
possible  out-of-doors  in  fine  weath¬ 
er,  but  the  day  of  my  visit  last  May 
was  a  wet  one,  so  all  activity  was 
confined  to  the  house.  We  entered 
a  long  room.  At  one  end  a  small 
boy  was  setting  the  family  table  for 
the  noon  meal.  Each  child  contrib¬ 
utes  to  some  part  of  the  work  and 
comfort  of  the  home,  for  Mrs. 
Greaves  believes  that  even  dish¬ 
washing  is  a  valuable  manual  ex¬ 
ercise  and  that,  having  a  share  in 
the  responsibility  of  home-making, 
strengthens  love  and  loyalty.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  room  a  history 
lesson  was  in  progress  around  a  small 
table.  Although  many  of  the  pupils, 
because  of  their  mental  handicap, 
will  not  do  as  well  in  literary  work 
as  in  musical  or  manual,  all  of  the 
elementary  subjects  are  taught  and 
each  one  is  encouraged  to  advance 
in  every  branch  as  far  as  possible. 
In  an  adjoining  room  several  pupils 
were  busy  with  basketry  and  can¬ 
ing.  Just  before  this  time,  a  large 
quantity  of  handwork  was  sold  dur¬ 
ing  the  Pennsylvania  Convention  of 
Lions  Clubs  held  at  Norristown. 

A  room  at  the  front  of  the  house 
contained  a  beautiful  grand  piano 
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belonging'  to  the  teacher  of  music, 
a  graduate  of  Overbrook,  whose 
unusual  proficiency  showed  itself 
in  the  singing  of  her  pupils  and  in 
her  own  playing.  Dissectable  maps 
and  other  special  appliances  for 
blind  children  lay  informally  about 
the  room,  a  further  manifestation  of 
the  departure  for  a  formal,  scho¬ 
lastic  atmosphere. 

Several  factors  have  contributed 
to  the  success  which  Mrs.  Greaves 
has  experienced  in  the  teaching  of 
these  doubly  handicapped  children, 
who  were  considered  as  unsuitable 
for  education  in  an  ordinary  school 
for  the  blind.  First,  a  healthy  body, 
gained  through  sufficient  outdoor 
exercise,  rest  and  proper  food,  is  es¬ 
sential.  Then  contributory  effort 
on  the  part  of  each  pupil  is  good 
training  and  gives  variety  of  work. 
The  next  factor,  linked  with  this,  is 
to  suit  the  work  to  the  individual 
child,  with  frequent  changes  to  hold 
the  interest.  The  atmosphere  is 
that  of  a  home  rather  than  of  a 
school.  This  tends  to  bring  out  the 
best  in  the  type  of  child  who  is 
appalled  by  the  exaction  of  the 
usual  school,  and  which  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  meet.  By  mingling 
freely  with  outside  children  in  Sun¬ 
day-school  and  other  places,  these 
blind  children  are  kept  in  close 
touch  with  outside  interests,  and 
all  feeling  of  inferiority  or  isolation 
is  done  away  with,  especially  when 
they  are  able  to  entertain  other  chil¬ 
dren  with  their  singing  and  playing*. 
I  realized  dimly  that  the  success  of 
this  little  home  school  was  depen¬ 
dent  on  a  far  greater  factor  than 
those  already  mentioned,  and  when 
Mrs.  Greaves  hesitatingly  showed 


us  a  medal  presented  to  her  by  the 
members  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  of 
Norristown  in  recognition  of  the 
most  unselfish  service  to  humanity 
performed  in  that  county  in  two 
years,  I  was  certain  that  I  had 
found  the  key.  Sympathetic  love 
and  desire  to  help  those  weaker  than 
herself  caused  the  little  English  girl, 
Florence  Nightingale,  to  bind  the  in¬ 
jured  leg  of  a  small  dog  and  later 
to  make  one  of  the  greatest  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  welfare  of  human 
beings  the  world  has  ever  known. 
These  same  qualities  were  Mrs. 
Greaves’  inspiration,  when  she 
opened  this  place  of  understanding 
for  children  in  need  of  such  a  school. 

In  the  ancient  village  of  King  of 
Prussia,  within  three  miles  of  Val- 
ley^  Forge  and  scenes  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  this  school  does  its  fine 
work. 

The  Teachers  Forum 

The  Teachers  Forum  has  closed 
its  first  volume  and  is  preparing  to 
start  its  second  in  September.  Until 
now,  both  the  blind  and  the  seeing 
who  are  in  work  for  the  blind  have 
received  the  Forum  free.  However, 
beginning-  with  the  September  issue, 
a  subscription  price  of  $1.00  a  year 
will  be  charged  all  subscribers. 
Those  who  wish  to  receive  it  an¬ 
other  year  are  asked  to  send  in  their 
subscriptions  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  the  editor  may  know  how  large 
an  edition  is  needed.  Checks  should 
be  made  out  to  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  and 
should  be  sent  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Teachers  Forum. 


The  Blind  at  Fairs 

By  Lovelia  Hilty 


NOTHING  intrigues  the  human 
mind  like  a  struggle.  Espe¬ 
cially  if  the  outcome  be  a 
victory  for  the  side  which  seems 
about  to  be  vanquished.  That  is 
why  the  crowds  press  so  densely 
around  the  booths  where  the  blind 
people  demonstrate ;  that  is  why 
they  linger  long  and  return  time 
after  time  to  watch  these  sightless 
ones  at  their  work.  It  is  not  the 
mere  reading  and  writing  of  Braille, 
the  operating  of  a  typewriter,  the 
weaving  of  baskets,  or  the  sewing 
by  hand  or  on  the  machine  which 
captures  their  attention ;  it  is  the 
sportsmanship  which  defies  all  pre¬ 
conceived  rules  of  the  game,  yet 
wins  fairly. 

Very  soon  after  its  organization, 
the  Kansas  Association  for  Blind 
realized  that  one  of  the  first  essen¬ 
tials  of  progress  is  public  education 
concerning  the  needs  and  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  blind.  There  being  no 
large  cities  in  the  state,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  carry  on  an  educational 
campaign  in  conjunction  with  fairs 
and  other  large  public  gatherings. 
The  only  representatives  which 
the  blind  had  hitherto  had  at  such 
places  were  mendicants  and  other 
sympathy  seekers,  so  the  idea  of  a 
demonstration  of  capacity  rather 
than  incapacity  seemed  a  vague 
dream  to  the  secretaries  of  fair  asso¬ 
ciations  and  like  projects. 

However,  after  some  persuasion 
on  the  part  of  those  interested  in 
the  blind,  a  very  small  space  was 


given  the  blind  at  the  Kansas  Free 
Fair  at  Topeka.  The  Secretary  was 
an  open-minded  man,  yet  it  seemed 
inconceivable  that  the  public  would 
be  interested  in  an  exhibit  of  this 
nature ;  but  he  was  willing  to  give 
it  a  fair  trial.  He  made  many  visits 
to  the  booth  during  those  first  days 
and,  like  the  public,  seemed  drawn 
to  the  spot.  The  exhibit  was  piti¬ 
ably  small,  the  workers  inexperi¬ 
enced  and  somewhat  nervous  about 
their  task,  yet  the  sincerity  of  effort, 
coupled  with  the  novelty  of  the  ex¬ 
hibit  itself,  made  this  little  corner 
the  most  densely  populated  section 
of  the  entire  grounds. 

Department  O,  the  Department 
for  Blind,  was  put  in  the  fairbook 
of  the  following  year,  and  has  re¬ 
mained  an  active  department  ever 
since.  Here  blind  compete  with 
blind  for  premiums  on  all  sorts  of 
handwork,  as  well  as  cooked  and 
baked  articles.  The  list  of  articles 
which  bring  a  premium  are  in  them¬ 
selves  a  wonderful  advertisement 
for  the  blind,  as  these  fair  books  go 
to  thousands  of  homes  throughout 
the  state. 

Besides  the  premiums  offered,  a 
selling  concession  also  has  been 
granted  and  many  a  worker  receives 
a  sizable  check  at  the  end  of  each 
fair.  It  furnishes  a  market  which 
to  date  has  never  been  overstocked 
with  well-made  articles.  It  also  fur¬ 
nishes  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
study  the  trend  of  public  taste  and 
to  find  out  just  which  article  is  a 
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good  seller.  Many  of  the  workers 
find  a  market  of  their  own  while 
preparing  articles  to  send  to  the  fair. 
Advertising  material  is  also  handed 
out,  and  the  public  learns  of  the 
whereabouts  of  chair  caners,  broom 
makers,  basket  and  furniture  mak¬ 
ers  and  the  like.  So  that  the  finan¬ 
cial  value  to  the  blind  cannot  be 
estimated  by  the  sales  balance. 

Though  these  exhibits  were 
planned  to  educate  the  public,  they 
have  become  a  sort  of  training  cen¬ 
ter  for  the  blind  themselves.  It 
would  profit  any  sightless  person  to 
carefully  look  over  these  displays, 
for  it  would  furnish  him  with  many 
new  ideas  and  useful  suggestions. 
Often  the  demonstrators  working- 
on  their  different  lines  teach  one  an¬ 
other  at  odd  times.  But  the  great¬ 
est  advantage  is  offered  by  the  con¬ 
tact  with  the  public.  No  school  or 
course  of  any  kind  can  offer  such  an 
opportunity  as  this  for  meeting 
people  in  a  pleasant  tactful  way.  A 
few  years  at  the  fair  will  rob  any 
blind  person  of  any  sensitiveness  he 
may  possess.  In  the  first  place,  he 
must  get  over  it  in  order  to  get  on ; 
in  the  second  place,  he  realizes  how 
kindly  people  are  disposed  toward 
him  and  how  interested  in  his  work. 

This  year,  four  places  have  had 
special  booths  where  the  blind  work 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  have  learned  something  about 
the  blind;  have,  perhaps,  altered  a 
notion  of  long  standing  about  blind 
people  and  are  ready  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  further  in  their  welfare. 

Step  by  step  the  blind  must  work 
their  way  to  public  recognition ;  not 
by  whimpering  or  whining,  boasting 
or  brow-beating,  but  by  actual  dem¬ 


onstration  of  honest  ability.  Such 
public  events  as  fairs  and  the  like 
furnish  one  opportunity  for  doing 
this. 

Braille  Periodicals  and 
Ink-Print  Magazines 

The  Foundation  has  recently 
issued  a  “Compilation  of  Braille 
Periodicals  and  of  Ink-Print  Maga¬ 
zines  Relating  to  the  Blind  in  the 
United  States  and  Abroad,”  which 
contains  a  list  of  the  embossed  and 
ink-print  publications  for  the  blind 
of  the  world  with  a  short  descriptive 
statement  about  each.  This  com¬ 
pilation  will  be  of  special  interest 
to  librarians  of  departments  for  the 
blind.  Frequently  workers  for  the 
blind  come  in  contact  with  foreign¬ 
speaking  clients  who  find  the  use 
of  a  Braille  magazine  in  their  own 
language  an  incentive  to  learning  to 
read  with  their  fingers.  While  no 
foreign  publication  has  a  circulation 
comparable  in  size  with  our  own 
Ziegler  Magazine,  any  one  examin¬ 
ing  this  catalogue  of  embossed  pub¬ 
lications  is  impressed  with  the 
variety  of  Braille  magazines  of  a 
special  nature  to  be  found  in  some 
of  the  other  countries.  The  com¬ 
pilation  sells  for  twenty-five  cents. 

Wins  Spelling  Contest 

Jennie  Kondrasky,  sixteen,  of 
Stamford,  Connecticut,  and  repre¬ 
senting  the  Connecticut  School  for 
the  Blind,  defeated  eighteen  com¬ 
petitors  at  a  spelling  bee  held  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  in  May. 
Six  school  teams  entered  the  con¬ 
test.  Five  states  were  represented. 
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Hall-Braille  Writer 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  recent¬ 
ly  taken  over  the  manufacture  of  the  Hall  Braille 
Writer  and  other  Braille  writing  apparatus  formerly 
produced  by  the  Cooper  Engineering  &  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  of  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  hesitated  for  a  long  time  about 
embarking  upon  this  enterprise,  as  it  would  add  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  labors  of  our  staff,  which  is  already 
somewhat  burdened. 

However,  after  mature  deliberation,  it  was  decided 
that  the  blind  of  the  country  are  entitled  to  the  very 
best  thought  and  experience  procurable  in  solving  the 
problem  of  the  Braille  Writer.  They  feel  certain  that 
the  Braille  Writer  can  and  should  be  improved,  and 
are  equally  certain  that  with  the  measures  already 
taken  this  improvement  will  be  gradually  brought 
about. 

Besides,  it  was  considered  best  for  the  interests  of 
the  blind  that  the  manufacture  of  these  writers  should 
be  placed  on  a  non-commercial  basis. 

We  hope,  therefore,  some  time  in  June  to  be  ready 
to  fill  orders  for  Braille  Writers,  constructed  along 
the  lines  followed  by  the  Cooper  Engineering  & 
Manufacturing  Company — but  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
give  more  time  and  care  to  their  construction  and 
finish  than  the  Cooper  Engineering  &  Manufacturing 
Company  found  it  commercially  practicable  to  do. 

Improvements  will  be  evolved,  and  as  fast  as  they 
are  thoroughly  tested  they  will  be  incorporated  in 
the  new  machines. 

A  photograph  of  the  Hall  Braille  Writer  appears 
on  the  back  cover  of  this  issue  of  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind. 


Bulletin  Board 

Contributions  of  news  of  work  for  the  blind  all  over  the  country  are  desired  for  these  pages. 
All  manuscript  must  be  in  the  editor’s  hands  five  weeks  prior  to  date  of  publication. 


THE  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for 
the  Blind  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  has 
recently  become  a  member  of  the  Commun¬ 
ity  Chest  and  also  of  the  Washington 
Council  of  Social  Agencies.  The  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  was  established  a  short  time 
ago  and  in  its  first  drive,  held  the  latter 
part  of  January,  raised  a  little  over 
$1,500,000.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Institute  are  very  much  pleased  with  the 
operation  of  the  Chest  as  the  Institute  re¬ 
ceives  its  quota  promptly  every  month  and 
is  relieved  of  the  labor  and  anxiety  of  rais¬ 
ing  funds  by  entertainments  and  solicitation. 

As  two  representatives  from  each  member 
agency  are  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Community  Chest  and  two 
delegates  are  members  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  each  member  agency  has 
ample  opportunity  to  present  its  needs  to 
these  useful  and  efficient  organizations. 

THE  Alabama  Association  for  the  Blind 
reports  a  Blind  Craft  Week  sponsored 
by  the  Junior  League  Committee  of  work 
for  the  Blind.  This  has  resulted  in  more 
orders  than  can  be  filled.  One  hundred  and 
forty  smocks  were  sold  to  the  leading  retail 
stores  during  Blind  Craft  Week. 

SOME  time  during  every  session  of  the 
Legislature  the  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Blind  puts  on  a  program  of  music  and 
an  exhibit  of  the  work  done  at  the  school. 
This  biennial  event  takes  place  in  response 
to  a  formal  invitation  by  both  houses  of  the 
Legislature.  Some  forty  or  fifty  pupils  of 
the  school  are  present  in  the  Capitol  build¬ 
ing  not  only  during  the  evening  of  the 
concert,  but  during  the  whole  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  It  is  a  valuable  educational 
stunt  for  both  the  blind  and  the  Legislators, 
not  to  mention  the  general  public. 

THE  Lions  Club  of  Marshalltown,  Iowa, 
held  a  sale  for  the  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  and  the  School  for  the  Blind 
combined,  February  23  to  March  2.  It  was 


held  in  the  largest  department  store  and 
was  extremely  successful  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  roads  in  Iowa  have  been  almost 
impassable  from  heavy  snows.  Educational 
work  was  done  through  the  distribution  of 
free  literature  on  the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness . The  Mason  City  Lions  Club  in 

February  conducted  a  rug  sale  for  the  Com¬ 
mission,  exhibiting  in  several  different 
stores.  As  the  state  wide  welfare  program 
of  the  Lions  originated  in  Mason  City,  the 
club  was  very  enthusiastic  over  their  first 
sale . The  Sioux  City  Lions,  cooperat¬ 

ing  with  the  local  blind  group,  put  on  a 
two  day  sale  which  aroused  great  interest. 
Tea  was  served  by  the  wives  of  the  Lions 
in  the  afternoon,  and  evening  programs  were 

a  feature . The  new  building  for  the 

small  children  at  the  School  at  Vinton  was 
ready  for  occupancy  in  the  fall.  It  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $50,000  and  combines 

class  rooms  and  living  quarters . The 

Iowa  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  will 
hold  their  third  summer  school  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Vinton,  the  Board 
of  Education  loaning  them  the  buildings 
for  the  purpose. 

The  State  Legislature  gave  an  additional 
appropriation  so  that  the  school  might  be 
held  eight  weeks  instead  of  six. 

THE  Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind 
has  obtained  the  privilege  of  sending 
groups  of  blind  people  to  the  Palace 
Theatre,  to  hear  the  “Talkies”  free  of 
charge.  The  blind  people  derive  great 
pleasure  from  the  All-Talking  picture. 
All  these  performances  are  continuous 
from  11  A.M.  until  11  P.M. 

IN  COMMON  with  all  other  associations 
for  the  blind,  the  Cleveland  Society 
realizes  the  great  importance  of  adequate 
distribution  of  its  products  and  is  constantly 
searching  for  new  openings  for  sales.  A 
permanent  sales  counter  has  been  maintained 
at  one  of  the  largest  department  stores  in 
the  city,  the  Higbee  Co.,  for  the  past  four- 
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teen  years,  and  each  spring  a  one  week 
special  sale  is  conducted  at  the  store.  The 
spring  sale  of  1929  was  held  during  the 
week  of  March  18th,  and  during  the  six 
days,  $4,800  worth  of  merchandise  was  sold. 
As  most  of  the  articles  offered  were  very 
moderately  priced,  this  represents  much 
effort.  The  Higbee  Co.  built  a  special 
booth  in  the  center  of  the  store  and  spared 
no  effort  or  expense  to  make  the  sale  a 
success,  not  only  delivering  all  the  purchases, 
but  putting  charge  accounts  through  their 
books,  if  desired.  A  large  number  of  vol¬ 
unteers  assisted  each  day  at  the  sale.  A 
number  of  gift  shops  scattered  throughout 
the  city  are  now  handling  the  blind  made 
articles  without  commission,  feeling  that  the 
publicity  so  secured  is  of  sufficient  value  to 
warrant  their  expenditure  of  effort. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  the  city  are  to  con¬ 
duct  a  campaign  from  May  13th  to  June 
29th,  when  it  is  hoped  that  even  more 
brooms  than  last  year  will  be  sold  by  them. 
They  are  paid  ten  cents  for  each  broom, 
this  money  to  be  used  only  to  pay  their 
expenses  at  Boy  Scout  camp  during  the 
summer  months. 

DR.  LORENZO  J.  BURNS,  insurance 
and  real  estate  dealer  of  Batavia,  has 
been  appointed  by  Governor  Roosevelt  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Batavia.  He  succeeds  William  C.  Casey, 
who  had  been  continuously  a  member  of 
the  Board  for  nearly  25  years,  most  of 
which  time  he  had  been  treasurer  of  the 
Board  and  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  new  swimming  pool  at 
this  school,  for  which  an  appropriation  was 
granted  by  the  Legislature  of  1928.  The 
pool  is  to  be  44.6  ft.  x  20  ft.,  with  auto¬ 
matic  continuous  filtration  system. 

DURING  the  school  year  at  the 
Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind  the  regular  school  routine  of  class- 
work  and  other  activities  have  gone  forward 
as  usual.  The  Literary  Society  gave  some 
unusually  good  programs,  including  several 
spirited  debates.  Wenona  Leffler,  one  of 


our  high  school  girls,  won  “honorable  men¬ 
tion”  in  the  nation-wide  story  contest  put 
on  last  fall  by  the  Search  Light.  The 
music  department  has  had  the  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  broadcasting  twice  this  term 
from  radio  station  WJAX  at  Jackonville. 
The  combined  music  and  literary  depart¬ 
ments  have  appeared  this  season  before  a 
number  of  the  clubs  and  one  of  the  churches 
in  town.  On  April  29,  the  Rotarians  came 
out  to  the  school  to  assist  in  dedicating  the 
newly  erected  flagpole;  ^pd  on  the  evening 
of  April  30,  the  Lions  came  out  and  gave 
their  usual  spring  “roar.”  The  evening  of 
May  3,  our  boys’  athletic  class  will  join 
with  the  boys  of  St.  Augustine  in  putting 
on  a  “Y  circus”  at  the  “Y.”  Reports  from 
time  to  time  from  our  four  college  students 
have  been  satisfactory.  There  are  to  be  no 
graduates  this  May.  The  music  department 
will  give  a  concert  for  the  public  perhaps  on 
the  evening  of  May  14,  and  pupils  and 
teachers  will  separate  for  their  respective 
homes  the  following  Saturday. 

THE  Superintendent  and  trustees  of  the 
Indiana  School  for  the  Blind  are  now 
in  a  position  to  proceed  with  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  their  building  program  for  the  new 
school.  This  has  been  made  possible  by  a 
recent  appropriation  of  $425,000  by  the 
Legislature.  The  school  plant  when  com¬ 
plete  will  be  fire-proof  throughout  and 
modern  in  every  respect.  It  will  consist  of 
administration  and  industrial  buildings ; 
music  hall ;  girls  and  boys  dormitories,  each 
consisting  of  three  units ;  laundry ;  garage ; 
power  house  and  Superintendent’s  residence. 
The  new  school  site  is  located  on  a  bluff 
overlooking  a  river.  It  consists  of  60  acres, 
a  part  of  this  is  wooded  and  the  balance 
adapted  to  gardening.  The  cost  of  the  new 
plant  when  complete  will  be  upwards  of 
a  million  dollars. 

ISS  ALBERTA  EASTMAN  has 
recently  joined  the  home  teaching  staff 
of  The  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind.  Miss  Eastman  comes  from  Maine 
and  is  a  graduate  of  Perkins  Institution, 
Watertown,  Massachusetts,  having  taken  all 
of  the  industrial  courses  offered  there  as 
well  as  the  Harvard  course  for  teachers. 
Miss  Eastman  is  totally  blind. 
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Miss  Alice  O.  Booth  has  recently  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  general  eye  and  medical  work  done 
by  the  Lighthouse.  Miss  Booth  has  had 
many  years  of  clinical  and  medical  experi¬ 
ence  and  is  a  registered  nurse.  Although 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
has  for  many  years  provided  medical  and 
eye  treatment  and  care  for  the  thousands 
of  people  suffering  with  defective  vision  who 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  plans  are  now  being  worked  out  for 
a  great  increase  of  work  along  these  lines. 
The  work  of  this  Department  is  under  the 
supervision  of  prominent  eye  specialists  of 
New  York  City  and  it  is  expected  that  many 
people  who  might  otherwise  become  partially 
or  totally  blind  will  through  this  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  Department  have  a  great 
deal  if  not  all  of  their  vision  saved. 

Miss  Elsie  Lemmel  is  a  new  teacher  in 
the  Lighthouse  School  of  Music.  Miss 
Lemmel  received  her  musical  education  in 
Germany,  having  studied  at  many  of  the 
prominent  music  centers.  For  several  years 
she  taught  in  Italy. 

During  July  of  1928,  a  group  of  blind 
newsdealers  in  New  York  City  organized 
what  is  known  as  The  New  York  Pro¬ 
tective  Association  of  Blind  Newsdealers 
which  now  has  a  membership  of  almost  one 
hundred.  This  newsdealers’  organization  has 
its  headquarters  at  the  Lighthouse,  111  East 
59th  Street,  and  holds  its  business  meetings 
once  each  month.  The  purpose  of  the  Or¬ 
ganization  is  to  further  and  promote  the 
interest  of  blind  newsdealers  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  source  for  the  interchange  of  ex¬ 
periences  among  dealers.  Also,  to  improve 
the  services  of  the  dealers  to  the  public  and 
to  create  a  better  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  public  to  the  blind  newsdealer.  At 
a  large  open  meeting  which  was  held  at  the 
Lighthouse,  Sunday  afternoon,  April  7th, 
the  Organization  was  addressed  by  Mayor 
James  J.  Walker  of  New  York  City,  who 
promised  his  personal  aid  and  interest  in 
their  behalf.  At  this  meeting  there  were 
present  also  a  number  of  the  city  commis¬ 
sioners,  aldermen  and  other  city  officials. 
The  Organization  will  extend  small  financial 
relief  to  its  members  in  need  and  will  assist 
in  passing  legislation  favorable  to  the  blind 
dealers.  Its  president,  Samuel  Ecker,  is  a 


capable  newsdealer  as  is  also  its  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  George  Wittenberg,  who  is  one  of  the 
oldest  dealers  in  New  York  City.  .  .  .  The 
Board  of  Directors  of  The  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind  has  recently  voted  to 
add  two  additional  stories  to  the  Bourne 
Work  Shop  for  blind  men  located  at  35th 
Street  and  First  Avenue,  where  about  one 
hundred  blind  men  are  now  employed.  The 
additional  floors  will  be  used  to  increase 
the  working  space  for  the  present  industries 
and  ample  room  will  be  set  aside  for  experi¬ 
menting  in  industries  which  may  be  carried 
on  by  the  blind  and  for  training  blind  men 
and  women  in  industries  which  now  offer 
opportunities  but  whose  doors  are  closed 
to  the  blind  because  of  their  inexperience. 
This  will  enable  the  Lighthouse  to  train  its 
candidates  for  positions  before  they  are  sent 
out  on  the  job. 

THE  Lions’  Clubs  of  Philadelphia  have 
presented  the  Overbrook  School  with  a 
very  fine  Panatrope.  The  instrument  has 
been  placed  in  the  auditorium  where  a  large 
audience  may  benefit  by  it.  .  .  .The  Modern 
Troubadours  gave  a  delightful  concert  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Overbrook  School  on 

Friday  evening,  March  the  first . One 

of  the  fruits  of  the  Week  for  the  Blind 
was  the  interest  awakened  by  the  work  of 
the  Overbrook  School.  As  a  result  of  this 
interest,  Mr.  Phil  Jenkins,  who  is  studying 
in  Philadelphia  for  the  ministry,  spent  a 
day  at  Overbrook,  going  from  group  to 
group,  and  giving  a  series  of  inspiring 

talks . For  some  years  Mrs.  Eleanor 

Maynard  Hull  has  been  interested  in  the 
work  at  Overbrook,  and  has  given  liberally 
of  her  time  and  effort  to  it.  Her  contribu¬ 
tion  has  taken  the  following  form :  the 
Overbrook  students  have  given  an  entertain¬ 
ment  and  Mrs.  Hull  has  sold  the  tickets 
for  it.  This  year’s  entertainment  was  a 
minstrel  show.  The  proceeds,  in  excess  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  will  be  used  for  an 
instructional  museum,  of  which  Overbrook 

is  greatly  in  need . On  Friday  evening, 

March  the  thirty-first,  an  unusually  fine 
concert  was  given  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hotel  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chapin  Mem¬ 
orial  Home  for  Aged  Blind..  The  concert 
was,  in  part,  a  memorial  to  Miss  Florence 
Kerlc,  a  long-time  member  of  the  Ladies 
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Auxiliary  of  the  Home,  who  prepared  the 
program  but  who  died  before  its  rendition. 
Mrs.  William  Woodward  is  the  president 
of  the  Auxiliary,  under  whose  auspices  the 

concert  was  given . Thursday,  April 

the  nineteenth,  Madame  Palisse  de  Chauveau 
gave  a  recital  of  English  and  French  songs, 

in  costume . The  Pennsylvania 

Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind  has  three  girls  in  the  Overbrook 

High  School  this  year . Miss 

Marie  King  has  just  been  elected  one 
of  seven  members  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Sophomore  class  of  the  University 

of  Pennsylvania . The  Junior  Clubs  in 

the  vicinity  of  Overbrook  have  manifested 
much  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school. 
The  members  of  the  Overbrook  staff  and 
the  pupils  have  contributed  the  entertainment 
at  several  club  meetings  this  past  winter. 
As  a  result,  the  Llanerch  Junior  Club  is 
sending  two  young  women  five  evenings  in 

the  week  to  read  to  our  students . Miss 

Martha  Morrow,  a  graduate  of  Overbrook, 
has  gone  to  the  Piney  Woods  Country  Life 
School  in  Mississippi  to  organize  and  take 
charge  of  a  department  for  the  blind.  Piney 
Woods  is  a  school  for  seeing  colored  young 
people.  This  year,  however,  the  blind  chil¬ 
dren  will  be  admitted  to  the  school . 

The  Girls’  Glee  Club.  Overbrook,  gave  a 
program  for  the  Women’s  Club  of  Narberth. 

AT  THE  last  legislative  session  funds 
were  granted  for  a  new  building  for 
the  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind.  This 
will  be  a  Service  Building  and  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  school  will  be  very  greatly 
benefited  for  it  will  furnish  adequate  space 
for  class  work,  shop,  girls’  industries,  din¬ 
ing  room,  auditorium,  gymnasium  and 
dormitory  quarters  for  both  pupils  and 
employees . The  enrollment  has  in¬ 

creased  this  year  to  107.  The  highest  pre¬ 
vious  enrollment  was  84.  The  employment 
of  a  special  field  worker  from  the  Bureau 
of  Child  Welfare  has  found  blind  children 

. The  boys’  Jazz  Orchestra  has  been 

very  prosperous  during  the  past  year.  Be¬ 
sides  furnishing  dance  music  for  the 
Woman’s  Club  New  Years  Charity  Ball, 
which  is  the  dance  event  of  the  year  in 
this  community,  it  has  been  busy  enough  to 
earn  $75  for  each  member . The  Boy 


Scout  troop  has  been  very  active  this  year 
and  gave  a  splendid  account  of  itself  at  the 
jamboree  for  this  division  of  the  state  held 
at  Roswell,  New  Mexico.  The  Scouts 
entered  in  four  events  and  took  two  first 
prizes,  one  second  and  one  third  prize  in 

the  four  events  entered . A  campfire 

Girls  Organization  has  been  established 
among  the  older  girls  during  the  year. 
Their  activities  have  been  financed  by  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  wreaths  which 
were  made  of  our  native  evergreen  boughs. 
More  than  fifty  wreaths  were  made  and  sold 
during  the  holiday  season . The  effi¬ 

ciency  of  the  plant  has  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  the  addition  of  a  duplex  water 
softener  apparatus  and  a  program  clock 
during  the  year. 

THE  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  sends  this  clipping  from  the  sport¬ 
ing  news  page  of  a  Missoula  paper,  which 
reports  the  prowess  of  one  of  its  graduates 
now  a  senior  at  the  University  of  Montana. 

“The  greatest  ovation  of  the  evening  went 
to  Patsy  Callahan,  who  won  the  heavy¬ 
weight  wrestling  championship  despite  his 
affliction.  Led  to  the  center  of  the  ring 
he  grappled  so  successfully  with  Raymond 
Veseth,  his  foe,  that  he  brought  him  down 
with  a  bar  and  leg  hold  and  then  pinned 
him  with  a  half  Nelson  in  two  minutes  and 
thirty  seconds.” 

THE  Alumni  Association  of  the  Kansas 
School  for  the  Blind  will  meet  at  the 
school  on  June  3.  The  meeting  of  the 
Kansas  State  Association  for  the  Blind  will 
also  be  held  at  the  school  on  June  4  and  5. 
On  June  6  will  open  the  Summer  School 
for  the  Adult  Blind  of  Kansas  and  neighbor¬ 
ing  states.  Indications  are  there  will  be  a 
large  attendance. 

THE  Michigan  Employment  Institution 
for  the  Blind  reports  forty-six  men  and 
twenty-four  women  at  the  Institution.  Ap¬ 
plications  are  coming  in  continually. 

In  connection  with  this  Institution, 
through  the  Michigan  Library  for  the  Blind 
there  is  a  circulation  of  approximately  1,000 
volumes  per  month.  A  great  deal  of  stress 
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has  been  placed  on  welfare  and  social  activ¬ 
ities.  Entertainments  are  given  two  or  three 
times  a  month  by  the  Lions  Club,  the 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  others.  A  new  mop  business  is 
being  developed  which  promises  to  be  an 
important  branch  of  the  industry  here.  The 
broom  business  has  increased  100  per  cent 
during  the  last  few  months  and  furnishes 
steady  employment  for  the  majority  of  the 
men.  Various  kinds  of  floor  brushes  are 
also  made.  Stands  and  concessions  in  indus¬ 
trial  and  manufacturing  plants  are  being 
secured.  Mr.  William  Dresden  is  serving 
as  an  Employment  Bureau  Director,  placing 
blind  men  and  women  in  occupations 
throughout  the  State  and  checking  up  on 
those  that  make  application  for  admission. 

FOR  some  time,  the  Utica  Committee  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Utica  Lions  Club 
have  been  planning  for  the  incorporation  of 
the  Central  Association  for  the  Blind  with 
headquarters  in  Utica.  Dr.  Harold  C. 
Lyman  is  President  of  the  Association.  The 
work  of  this  Association  will  cover  Herki¬ 
mer,  Oneida  and  Madison  Counties. 

Utica  is  the  last  prominent  city  in  the  State 
to  organize,  and  now  every  center  with  a 
population  large  enough  to  support  an  asso¬ 
ciation  and  a  workshop,  has  been  organized. 
The  Utica  Committee  for  the  Blind  with 
Miss  Lucy  C.  Watson  as  President  and  with 
loyal  assistance  from  Miss  Margaret  Garvin 
and  others,  has  kept  alive  a  consciousness 
of  the  needs  of  the  blind  in  their  community. 

DURING  the  third  week  of  March,  the 
State  Agency  of  the  Adult  Blind  in 
Wisconsin  was  granted  space  in  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  home  show.  The  management  gave 
us  an  exceptionally  favorable  location.  Be¬ 
sides  the  fine  publicity  given  to  Wisconsin 
Seal  Products  (our  trade  mark),  we  in¬ 
cidentally  sold  over  $450  worth  of  goods. 
The  extra  expense  involved  was  very  small. 

PERKINS  Institution  sends:  Outstanding 
events  since  last  reporting ;  and  other 
items,  representing  typical  extra-curriculum 
activities  had  in  a  residential  school,  pre¬ 
vious  to  April  22,  1929. 

The  usual  fortnight  of  Christmas  music, 


ending  with  the  Carols,  sung  by  upper  and 
lower  school  choirs,  first  in  rehearsal  to 
400  public  school  children,  then  twice  to 
full  houses  of  invited  guests.  Selections 
from  the  above,  by  a  select  choir,  broadcast 
from  WEEI.  The  twelve  family  Christmas 
tree  festivities.  The  Christmas  and  the 
Easter  holidays,  each  of  12  days,  nearly 
everybody  gone  home.  Final  examination  of 
the  18  students  (one  paper  written  in 
Spanish)  of  Nl,  the  Harvard  course  on  the 
Education  of  the  Blind.  By  March  1,  two 
members  of  Nl  were  placed  and  had  gone — 
the  one  as  a  home  teacher  with  the  N.  Y. 
Association,  the  other  as  teacher  of  English 
branches  and  physical  training  at  the  Hart¬ 
ford  school;  six  of  the  rest  had  arranged 
for  positions  before  coming  to  us.  The 
sending  out  to  each  school  of  a  mimeograph 
copy  of  qualifications  of  members  of  our 
courses  in  Special  Methods.  Mr.  Akiba  of 
our  Harvard  class  of  1926-7,  writes  that  he 
is  now  Director  of  the  Tokyo  School  for 
the  Blind.  All-afternoon  visits  of  Harvard 
and  Radclifife  classes  in  Social  Ethics,  90 
students  in  two  groups  with  their  profes¬ 
sor;  similar  living  exhibits  to  post-graduate 
class  of  8  doctor-students  of  Social  Hygiene, 
from  the  Harvard  Medical  School;  to  the 
Argentine  group  of  18  educators,  who  were 
distributed  for  dinner  among  the  upper 
school  families ;  and  to  the  100  public  nurses 
and  physicians  from  the  Massachusetts 
counties  of  Middlesex,  Essex  and  Suffolk 
(excepting  the  city  of  Boston),  assembled 
in  annual  meeting.  Sundry  other  conducted 
groups,  large  and  small,  of  school  children 
came  in  buses,  usually  from  neighboring 
towns.  The  usual  Washington’s  Birthday 
indoor  demonstration,  before  about  600 ; 
classroom  and  cottage  activities,  such  as 
gymnastics,  swimming,  diving  and  dancing. 
March  2,  the  school’s  celebration  of  its 
founding  100  years  ago — addresses  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Appleton  of  the  Corporation,  Speaker 
Saltonstall  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives,  who  is  a  Trustee,  Mrs. 
Arthur  W.  Thayer  of  the  founder’s  family 
(seven  other  of  his — Dr.  Fisher’s — collateral 
descendants  were  present),  historical  papers 
by  8  pupils;  and  in  Fisher  Cottage  the 
presentation  by  the  Director  of  Dr.  Fisher’s 
portrait  and  its  acceptance  by  a  pupil. 
Numerous  outside  talks  on  our  work  with 
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illustrations  either  by  pupils  or  by  moving 
picture.  One  of  these  before  a  large  gather¬ 
ing  of  state  representatives  and  others  at 
Montpelier,  Vermont,  in  co-operation  with 
Mr.  Hayes  and  Miss  Keller,  representing 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and 
Miss  Anne  Connelly  of  the  Vermont  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  result  has  been  an  increased 
appropriation  for  the  blind  of  that  state. 
Singing  at  least  once  a  month  by  each  glee 
club  before  divers  organizations,  which  sup¬ 
ply  the  transportation.  Girls’  cottage  emula¬ 
tion  for  points  earned  throughout  the  year 
in  field  sports,  winter  gymnasium  meets, 
posture  weeks,  and  dancing.  The  boys’ 
gymnastic  meets,  very  exciting.  Numerous 
dances  by  groups  of  the  older  boys,  their 
partners  being  both  faculty  members  and 
outside  friends;  by  the  Ruby  Seal,  a  girls’ 
club,  a  very  pretty  home  affair ;  and  also  by 
all  the  upper  school  girls,  in  fact,  their 
annual  ball,  with  some  20  gentlemen,  the 
Perkins  “masters”  and  other  friends  of  the 
teachers,  as  partners,  a  wonderful  evening ! 
A  play,  “In  the  Octagon,”  by  Frank  P. 
Rand,  given  by  the  boys’  department  of  ex¬ 
pression,  clearing  $301.55  for  the  Perkins 
Athletic  Association  and  the  Howe  Mem¬ 
orial  Club,  a  beneficent  organization.  175 
go  to  Boston  in  6  buses  to  attend  by  in¬ 
vitation  of  Grant  Mitchell  a  special  per¬ 
formance  of  the  play,  “All  the  King’s  Men.” 
Gathering  of  past  and  present  friends  in 
memory  of  the  late  Miss  Frances  Lang¬ 
worthy,  with  tributes  by  her  fellow  instruc¬ 
tors  and  former  pupils.  Miss  Jessica  Lang¬ 
worthy,  instructor  in  Special  Methods,  re¬ 
ceived  from  Harvard  University  her  Ed.M. 
and  Miss  Sina  Fladeland,  instructor  in  cor¬ 
rective  speech,  from  Pennsylvania  State,  her 
A.M.  Provision  of  a  “correctorium,”  a 
three-roomed  portable  house  for  the  three 
teachers  of  corrective  gymnastics  and 
speech;  also  of  apartments,  just  outside  the 
grounds,  for  our  “home  visitor.”  House¬ 
warmings  at  both  the  above  mentioned 
houses,  in  the  former  for  the  faculty  only; 
in  the  latter,  also  for  several  groups  of 
older  pupils.  Sundry  other  gatherings  and 
receptions,  one  given  to  the  faculty  by  the 
Harvard  class;  a  party  given  for  the  little 
kindergarten  girls  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  An¬ 
drews.  Permission  from  the  town  to  keep 
for  educational  purposes  two  little  pigs ; 


their  arrival,  one  white,  one  black,  and  the 
rush  by  practically  every  primary  boy  to 
help  care  for  them.  Director  Allen’s  paper 
on  “Finger  Reading,”  written  to  foster 
more  adequate  use  by  the  blind  of  New 
England  of  the  already  available  books,  has 
already  appeared  in  four  church  weeklies, 
four  town  weeklies  and,  strange  to  say,  in 
a  Portuguese  translation,  in  a  newspaper 
published  at  Rio  de  Janiero,  Brazil.  An¬ 
nouncement  by  the  Director  that,  having 
discovered  during  a  recent  visit  to  Bermuda, 
but  one  blind  child  there,  he  had  made 
arrangements  to  receive  him  for  schooling 
at  Watertown. 

^HE  California  School  for  the  Blind 
reports  that  the  continuation  of  its 
flexible  grading  system  has  had  two  note¬ 
worthy  effects.  First  that  of  a  decidedly 
increased  “turn  over”  enabling  the  school 
partially  to  clear  its  accumulated  waiting 
list  and  also  a  marked  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  pupils  in  the  upper  schools, 
that  is,  the  junior  and  senior  high  school 
division.  As  a  result  of  the  health  pro¬ 
gram  adopted  by  this  school  the  general 
health  of  the  children  and  their  capacity 
for  school  work  are  both  improved. 

^HE  State  School  for  the  Blind  and 
Deaf  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  re¬ 
ports  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  to 
build  a  new  plant  for  the  colored  depart¬ 
ment. 

'JTHE  Vermont  Association  for  the  Blind 
reports  a  state  appropriation  of  $5000 
a  year  with  an  extra  $2500  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  blind  children.  Four  counties 
are  already  organized  with  home  teachers 
in  each  county.  Eighteen  pupils  are  at¬ 
tending  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 

Blind  this  year . At  a  recent  indoor 

carnival  held  in  Burlington  $1000  was 
raised  for  work  with  the  blind. 

PY  AN  act  of  the  Legislature  of  New 
Hampshire,  the  name  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Correction  has 
been  changed  to  the  State  Board  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare. 
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A  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 
dissertation  for  the  doctorate  in  edu¬ 
cation  has  recently  been  completed  by 
Mr.  Floyd  Caldwell,  the  basis  of  which 
is  a  comparative  study  of  responses  of 
blind  and  visually  normal  children  to  the 
Stanford  Achievement  tests.  Mr.  Cald¬ 
well’s  results  will  soon  be  available  in 
abbreviated  form  and  will  be  published 
in  the  Outlook. 

^HE  Adult  Blind  Association  of  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  held  its  March  meeting 
at  the  school.  The  members  were  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  school  orchestra,  under  the 

direction  of  Professor  Dietrich . 

Leland  Logan,  a  graduate  of  this  school, 
has  been  studying  voice  in  New  York 
City.  He  sailed  for  Europe  June  1st  to 
continue  his  study  abroad  during  the 
summer.  Owing  to  the  great  interest  and 
untiring  efforts  of  the  Lions  Club,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  Kiwanis  and  Rotarians, 
Leland  was  given  an  opportunity  to  make 
good  in  his  chosen  field. 

^HE  Massachusetts  Association  for  the 
Blind  has  recently  purchased  a  twenty- 
room  house  at  5  Hancock  Street,  Boston, 
for  the  use  of  the  Annie  E.  Fisher  House. 
The  association  will  use  this  house  to 
continue  their  experiment  in  cooperative 
housekeeping  on  the  part  of  blind  and 
seeing  working  girls . The  Massa¬ 

chusetts  Association  has  recently  appro¬ 
priated  a  sum  of  money,  in  order  that 
they  may  cooperate  with  the  Division  of 
the  Blind  in  conducting  an  experiment 
station  of  young  blind  people  in  produc¬ 
tive  home  industry . On  Friday, 

April  12th,  Grant  Mitchell  gave  a  special 
matinee  for  the  blind  of  Greater  Boston. 
The  name  of  this  play  was  “All  the 
King’s  Men.”  Approximately  eight  hun¬ 
dred  blind  people  attended  this  play,  in¬ 
cluding  groups  from  Fall  River,  Lowell, 
Worcester  and  Lawrence. 

J^EWS  has  reached  the  Outlook  of  the 
marriage,  in  Denver,  of  Miss  Charlton 
Harris,  pianist  and  teacher,  to  Mr.  Arch 
Richardson  of  Minneapolis. 


J^DISON  LIFE,  the  house  organ  of  the 
Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company 
of  Boston,  contains  a  sketch  and  photograph 
of  Jennie  Linscott,  Ediphone  operator,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Stenographical  Division  of 
this  company.  Miss  Linscott  has  been  blind 
for  sixteen  years,  and  received  a  high  school 
diploma  from  Perkins  Institution.  She  is 
the  prize  winner  of  the  words  and  music 
for  a  song  in  the  Pivot  Men’s  Song  Con¬ 
test.  She  has  held  her  position  with  the 
Edison  people  four  years,  commuting  daily 
from  Lowell  to  Boston. 


Pamphlet  on  Legislation 

The  Foundation’s  pamphlet, 
“Laws  Governing  State  Commis¬ 
sions  and  Departments  for  the 
Blind”  has  been  revised  and  the  new 
edition  is  now  ready  for  sale.  The 
laws  of  the  twenty-four  states 
which  have  state  commissions  for 
the  blind  or  the  equivalent  are  given 
in  this  compilation  in  the  form  in 
which  they  stood  January  1,  1929. 
Loose-leaf  binding  permits  new 
laws  to  be  inserted  as  they  are 
enacted  by  state  legislatures. 


Vocational  Publications 

“Osteopathy :  Opportunities  for  the 
Blind  in  Training  and  Practice”  will 
be  ready  for  distribution  June  15th. 
(Price,  50  cents).  The  pamphlet  gives 
a  description  of  the  profession,  edu¬ 
cational  and  personal  requirements, 
training  facilities,  and  suggestions  for 
conducting  a  successful  practice.  A 
study  of  stand-keeping  as  an  occupa¬ 
tion  for  the  blind  will  also  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  pamphlet  form  by  July  1st. 


Ophthalmia  Neonatorum 

Proportion  of  Pupils  Blind  from  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  in 


Schools  and  Classes  for  the  Blind 

1927-1928 

Schools 

Total 

Puoils 

1927-28 

Total 
Pupils 
Blind 
from 
O.  N. 

New 

Admis¬ 

sions 

1927-28 

New 

Pupils 

Blind 

from 

0.  N. 

Alabama  School  for  the  Blind . 

.  .Data  not  available 

Arizona  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind . 

.  .  12 

o  : 

Data  not  given 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind . 

.  .130 

25 

22 

3 

California  School  for  the  Blind . 

.  .111 

21 

24 

0 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  . 

.  .  73 

9 

17 

2 

Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind . 

.  .  61 

8 

10 

1 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  .  .  . 

.  .Data  not  available 

Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

.  .  26 

3 

5 

0 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind . 

.  .237 

48 

42 

4 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind . 

.  .132 

21 

23 

4 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind . 

.  .146 

31 

24 

2 

Kansas  School  for  the  Blind . 

.  .126 

23 

11 

3 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind . 

.  .112 

24 

14 

0 

Louisiana  School  for  the  Blind . 

.  .  76 

8 

18 

1 

Louisiana  School  for  the  Negro  Blind . 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 

.  .  31 

10 

6 

0 

White  . 

.  .  87 

9 

10 

0 

Colored  . 

. .  60 

6 

2 

0 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  and 

Perkins  Institution  . 

.  .279 

36 

37 

2 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind . 

.  .  90 

10 

16 

0 

Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind . 

. .  75 

7 

10 

0 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind . 

.  .108 

18 

22 

1 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  .  . 

.  .Data  not  available 

Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind . 

.  .  64 

6 

16 

0" 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind . 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 

.  .  83 

29 

23 

8 

the  Blind . 

.  .131 

23 

36 

4 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind.  .  .  . . 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind 

.  .173 

26 

29 

1 

White  . 

.  . . 186 

8 

Data  not  given 

Colored  . 

. .  .  71 

4 

Data  not  given 

North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind . 

.  .  Data  not  available 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

.  .269 

68 

42 

5 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind . 

.  .131 

26 

20 

4 

Oregon  School  for  the  Blind . 

.  .  .Data  not  available 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 

of  the  Blind . 

.  .  .287 

57 

52 

6 

56 
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Total 

New 

Pupils 

New 

Pupils 

Total 

Blind 

Admis¬ 

Blind 

Pupils 

from 

sions 

from 

1927-28 

0.  N. 

1927-28 

0.  N. 

Royer  Greaves  School  for  the  Blind . 

.  20 

3 

9 

0 

St.  Mary’s  Institute  for  the  Blind . 

.  16 

1 

1 

0 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind.  .  .  . 

.154 

40 

27 

3 

South  Carolina  Sch’l  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

.Data  not  available 

South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind . 

.  36 

6 

4 

0 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind . 

.188 

24 

41 

3 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind . 

.245 

40 

42 

8 

Texas  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 

Blind  Colored  Youth . 

.Data  not  available 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind . 

.  33 

0 

5 

0 

Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind . 

.  73 

11 

12 

0 

Virginia  Sch’l  for  the  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind.  . 

.Data  not  available 

Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

.  82 

6 

24 

0 

West  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind.  . 

.Data  not  available 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind . 

.144 

20 

24 

0 

Total  . 

4358 

715 

720 

65 

Per  Cent  . 

16.40% 

9% 

Classes 

California — Los  Angeles  . 

.  30 

6 

5 

2 

Georgia — Atlanta  . 

.  7 

2 

0 

0 

Illinois — Chicago . 

.  68 

9 

11 

0 

Louisiana — New  Orleans  . Data  not  available 


Michigan — Detroit  . 

. 33 

6 

4 

2 

Minnesota — Duluth  . 

.  3 

0 

0 

0 

Minneapolis  . 

. 49 

5 

7 

0 

St.  Paul  . 

.  2 

2 

0 

0 

New  Jersey — Jersey  City . 

.  10 

2 

2 

1 

Newark  . 

. 23 

6 

4 

0 

Paterson  . 

.  14 

2 

2 

1 

New  York — Buffalo  . 

.  3 

0 

1 

0 

New  York  City . 

. 99 

1 

10 

0 

Ohio — Cincinnati  . 

.  11 

1 

4 

0 

Cleveland  . 

. 35 

9 

6 

1 

Toledo  . 

.  7 

0 

0 

0 

Youngstown . 

.  10 

0 

1 

0 

Pennsylvania — Johnstown  . 

. 23 

0 

5 

0 

Wisconsin — Milwaukee  . 

.  11 

3 

2 

0 

Total  . 

. 438 

54 

64 

7 

Per  Cent  . 

12.3% 

10.9% 

Grand  Total  . 

. 4796 

769 

784 

72 

Per  Cent  . 

16% 

9.1% 

Book  News 

By  Sherman  C.  Swift* 

For  the  American  Library  Association  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 


HAVE  you  read  “Old  Pybus” 
by  Warwick  Deeping?  If 
you  have,  you  are  probably 
as  disgusted  as  I  am  with  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  blind  character,  Gil¬ 
bert  Merris.  It  is  probably  true 
that  such  people  as  Merris  actually 
exist.  The  world  is  full  of  egoists, 
and.  childish  egoists  at  that.  But  I 
am  once  more  impelled  to  ask  the 
ever-recurring  question,  Why  do 
our  authors  find  it  so  frequently 
necessary  to  make  their  childishly 
egoistical  personages  blind?  In  the 
present  instance  I  suppose  that  Mr. 
Deeping  thought  he  could  bring  out 
in  greater  relief  the  strong  charac¬ 
ter  of  Mary  Merris,  the  blind  man’s 
sister.  He  has  introduced  scenes 
and  situations  where  the  absence  of 
sight  was,  perhaps,  on  the  part  of 
the  minor  subject,  necessary.  But 
that  does  not  do  away  with  the  fact 
that  Gilbert  Merris  is  not  only  an 
egoist  and  a  childish  one,  but  that 
he  is  distinctly  below  the  average  in 
intellectual  power.  He  is,  in  fact, 
a  mental  child  and,  perhaps,  a  defec¬ 
tive  one  to  boot.  I  have  seldom 
met  a  character  in  fiction  which  has 
left  such  a  painful  impression  upon 
me  as  that  of  Gilbert  Merris.  He 
has  not  a  single  redeeming  feature. 
Even  his  music  is  made  the  medium 
of  his  petulance,  selfishness,  even 
cruelty  where  his  sister  is  con¬ 
cerned.  He  is  a  mere  chip  in  a 
whirlpool — not  the  slightest  shred 
of  ability  for  self-direction,  nor  self- 
control.  He  is  distinctly  below  the 
ability  of  his  creator,  and  he  is  en¬ 


tirely  too  weak  and  frail  a  thing  to 
act  as  a  proper  foil  for  his  sister. 
But  we  may  be  thankful  that  Gil¬ 
bert  Merris  is  not  a  real  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  real  blind.  We  are  told 
he  lost  his  sight  five  years  before 
the  story  opens.  And  as  he  was 
then  adult  (physically),  his  various 
peculiarities  of  action  and  tempera¬ 
ment  could  only  be  accentuated  and 
not  formed  by  his  lack  of  physical 
vision.  But  once  more,  why  can 
our  sighted  friends  not  study  real 
blind  people  and  then  put  them  into 
their  stories?  Good  or  bad,  it  would 
not  matter,  provided  they  were  true. 
The  greatest  pity  in  the  present  case 
is  that  Gilbert  Merris  had  not  been 
killed  before  he  is  introduced  to  us, 
instead  of  after  he  has  disgusted  us 
by  a  long  series  of  feeble-minded, 
selfish  tortures  inflicted  upon  his  ad¬ 
mirable  sister. 

But  I  have  been  discussing  blind 
characters  perhaps  too  frequently  of 
late.  Why  not  change  the  subject 
completely?  All  those  in  favor  say 
“Aye.”  The  “ayes”  have  it.  Let 
me  talk  for  a  few  minutes  about 
some  books  which  I  should  like  to 
see  in  Braille.  These  are  not  novels 
— heaven  knows  we  get  enough  of 
them  nowadays,  good,  bad  and  in¬ 
different  (some  of  them  very  bad, 
a  few  of  them  good,  many  indiffer¬ 
ent) — but  are  works  of  travel,  biog¬ 
raphy,  and  so  forth.  There  are  five 
titles  which  I  place  in  the  front  rank 
of  my  desires,  and  these  I  shall 
name  and  discuss  very  briefly. 
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In  my  long'  experience  as  a  librar¬ 
ian  for  the  blind,  I  find  that  next  to 
fiction,  travel  is  the  classification 
most  frequently  drawn  upon  by  the 
patrons  of  my  particular  library. 
Therefore,  I  am  absolutely  certain 
that  were  “Travel  in  England  in  the 
17th  Century”  (Joan  Parkes,  Ox¬ 
ford  Press)  put  into  dots,  it  would 
never  rest  long  on  the  shelf.  It  is 
not  that  this  splendid  book  records 
the  journeys  of  any  particular  indi¬ 
vidual.  It  does  not.  But  it  describes 
the  modus  operandi  of  travel  in  the 
century  of  Cromwell  and  the  “Mer¬ 
ry  Monarch.”  Here  one  finds  a  full 
description  of  the  inns,  for  example, 
with  details  as  to  room,  accommo¬ 
dation,  meals,  service,  prices,  and 
everything  which  one  nowadays 
finds  in  Baedeker.  Also,  we  find  a 
section  devoted  to  the  actual  means 
of  travel,  coaches,  post  chaises, 
boats,  ships,  etc.,  etc.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  sections  of  the 
book  is  that  dealing  with  highway 
men ;  for  the  seventeenth  and  eigh¬ 
teenth  centuries  were  the  golden 
age  of  banditry.  There  were  manjr 
famous  chevaliers  d’ Industrie  then  on 
the  roads  of  England,  many  of  them 
belonging  to  some  of  the  noblest 
families  in  the  country.  They  were 
not  all  gentlemanly  by  any  manner 
of  means,  but  yet  there  were  many 
gentlemen  who  took  the  road  as  a 
means  of  livelihood.  “Travel  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  17th  Century”  is  indeed 
a  fascinating  book.  Its  only  draw¬ 
back  from  the  Braille  point  of  view 
is  its  relative  bulk  in  letterpress ; 
but  there  are  many  works  of  less 
value  put  into  dots,  and  I  for  one 
should  consider  the  money  required 
for  its  embossing  as  well  spent.  The 


material  is  of  permanent,  real  and 
interesting  value. 

Another  book  much  slighter  than 
the  one  just  referred  to,  but  of  equal 
interest,  is  “Turkish  Letters”  (Ox¬ 
ford  Press).  From  the  title  one 
would  think  that  the  volume  was  a 
collection  of  correspondence  by  a 
Turk.  Far  from  it.  These  letters 
were  written  in  Latin  in  the  16th 
century  by  DuBucq,  an  ambassador 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  to  the 
Great  Porte.  They  are  now  trans¬ 
lated  in  splendidly  free  and  easy 
style  by  Edward  Seymour  Forster. 
They  deal  with  diplomatic  negotia¬ 
tions,  but  these  occupy  more  of  a 
minor  role  than  the  familiar  every¬ 
day  description  of  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms,  and  the  close-up  views  of  his¬ 
torical  events,  relations  and  conver¬ 
sations,  and  so  forth.  In  reading 
“Turkish  Letters”  one  forgets  ab¬ 
solutely  that  they  were  written  close 
to  400  years  ago.  Their  tone  and 
style  is  that  of  the  present  day. 
Why  can  we  not  have  such  books 
as  this  one  for  our  blind  readers? 

Everybody  who  has  read  any¬ 
thing  of  the  history,  particularly 
social  history,  of  France,  has  heard 
of  Ninon  de  Lenclos  who,  as  some¬ 
one  has  said,  possessed  a  beauty 
which  lasted  as  long  as  her  life.  Of 
course,  Ninon  was  an  eternal  mis¬ 
tress,  but  she  had  many  a  good 
point  of  character,  and  her  life  is 
fascinatingly  related  in  “The  Im¬ 
mortal  Ninon”  (Cecil  Austin,  Rout- 
ledge  &  Sons).  This  piece  of  biog¬ 
raphy  should  be  in  dots.  It  is  much 
less  objectionable  from  the  moral 
point  of  view  than  numbers  of  nov- 
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els  which  are  now  coming  from 
some  of  our  presses;  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  the  story  of  an 
actual  individual  living  in  an  actual 
and  brilliant,  though  rather  loose, 
society.  I  also  vote  for  “The  Im¬ 
mortal  Ninon.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  books 
which  my  letterpress  library  now 
contains  is  “A  Florentine  Diary”  by 
Luca  Landucci  (Dent),  translated 
by  Alice  Jervis.  Luca  Landucci 
was  an  apothecary  of  Florence  at 
the  time  of  Lorenzo  de’Medici,  sur- 
named  The  Magnificent.  His  diary 
records  many  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  political,  historical  and  social 
facts  and  incidents  of  his  time.  One 
has  the  illusion  of  living  in  Florence 
in  the  days  when  brilliancy  of  cus¬ 
toms  made  the  streets  like  an  ani¬ 
mated  rainbow,  and  when  festivals 
and  processions  alternated  with 
their  joyful  or  solemn  character  the 
sterner  marchings  and  counter¬ 
marchings  of  troops.  We  have  all 
too  small  an  amount  of  such  litera¬ 
ture  as  this.  It  is  a  real  human  doc¬ 
ument.  It  is,  besides,  truth  as  its 
writer  saw  it.  Why  can  we  not  illus¬ 
trate  our  history  with  such  splendid 
collateral  texts  as  these  I  am  now  writ¬ 
ing  about?  We  should  find  the  subject 
a  hundred  per  cent  more  fascinating 
and  our  students  much  more  eager 
for  their  history  period. 

And  there  is  one  other  book 
Avhich  I  must  add  to  this  list,  be¬ 
cause  it  deals  with  America  in  past 
days.  I  refer  to  “The  Jesuit  Rela¬ 
tions”  (McClelland  &  Stewart,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  Canada),  edited  in  one  vol¬ 
ume  by  Edna  Kenton  We  cannot 
properly  appreciate  the  history  of 


French  influence  in  North  America 
without  turning  to  these  “Rela¬ 
tions”  which  give  a  marvellously 
intimate  account  of  geographical  ex¬ 
plorations,  ethnological  investiga¬ 
tions,  religious  teachings,  martyr¬ 
doms,  and  so  on.  Of  course,  Park- 
man  in  his  wonderful  series  of  his¬ 
tories,  and  particularly  in  the  vol¬ 
ume,  “The  Jesuits  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,”  draws  upon  these  “Relations” 
to  a  considerable  extent  for  his  ma¬ 
terial.  But  in  Miss  Kenton’s  vol¬ 
ume  we  have  the  actual  words  of 
the  writers  themselves.  I  wish  I 
were  a  millionaire,  and  I  would  see 
to  it  that  a  perfect  stream  of  vol¬ 
umes  like  these  five  were  furnished 
to  our  libraries  and  schools.  We 
shall  always  have,  as  I  have  said, 
fiction  enough  and  perhaps  to  spare, 
but  we  have  always  had  too  few 
works  of  the  calibre  of  “Turkish 
Letters,”  “A  Florentine  Diary,” 
“The  Jesuit  Relations,”  etc.  I  wish 
our  Book  Committees  would  realize 
that  blind  people  also  like  histories 
(actual  histories,  I  mean)  of  people 
and  societies  which  have  been.  We 
are  ourselves  familiar  wdth  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  aeroplane  age,  and  it  is  a 
tremendous  relief  often  to  get  away 
back  to  the  old  lumbering  coach 
days  when  we  were  liable  to  be  held 
up  by  a  Dick  Turpin  who,  after  all, 
was  not  half  so  dangerous  as  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cowardly  gunmen  today. 

And  now  that  I  have  been  speak¬ 
ing  about  books  that  I  should  like 
to  see  in  Braille,  let  me  close  by 
referring  to  some  books  which  I  am 
delighted  to  see  actually  in  dots, 
or  about  to  be  dotted.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  dear  old  garrulous, 
inquisitive,  tireless  “Herodotus.” 
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We  now  have  his  histories,  as  he 
calls  them,  splendidly  translated 
and  edited,  and  Brailled  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind  of 
London,  England.  I  have  read  every 
one  of  the  nine  volumes  and  never 
found  a  dull  word  in  the  lot.  I  used 
to  think  that  Herodotus  was  some¬ 
what  of  a  fabricator,  but  the  pos¬ 
session  of  his  work  as  a  whole 
leaves  me  to  hold  an  open  mind  on 
that  subject.  At  any  rate,  he  is 
marvellously  fascinating. 

And  then  we  have  “Boswell’s 
Johnson.”  What  a  delight,  even 
though  the  edition  presented  to  us 
is  an  abridged  one.  The  work  has 
been  done  so  well  that  the  reader  is 
seldom  or  never  conscious  of  lacu¬ 
nae  of  any  extent.  When  one  reads 
Boswell,  one  becomes  a  member  of 
18th  century  English  society.  Gar¬ 
rick,  Reynolds,  Percy,  and  a  hundred 
other  well-known  men,  and  not  a 
few  women  also,  become  actualities. 
They  step  out  of  the  historic  page 
and  we  hear  them  talk,  see  them 
walk,  and  feel  their  real  presence. 
Herodotus  and  Boswell  are  real  ac¬ 
quisitions  to  our  Braille  catalogues. 

And  O  Joy!  I  am  told  we  are 
to  have  a  translation  of  “Don  Qui¬ 
xote.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
translation  will  be  a  standard  one 
and  not  one  intended  for  the  nursery. 
I  remember  an  old  college  professor 
of  mine  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that 
no  one  can  call  his  education  com¬ 
plete  who  had  not  read  Cervantes’ 
immortal  satire.  Of  course,  this  is 
a  matter  of  private  opinion,  and  it  is 
curious  to  note  how  other  men  have 
other  views  as  to  what  constitutes 
the  crown  and  completion  of  an  ed¬ 


ucation.  John  Morley  said,  when 
in  America  some  twenty  years  ago, 
that  a  man  was  not  fully  educated 
till  he  had  read  Dante’s  “Divine 
Comedy,”  in  translation  if  neces¬ 
sary,  but  in  the  original  if  possible. 
Well,  it  now  seems  that  the  N.  I.  B. 
of  London  is  to  settle  the  question 
by  giving  us  our  choice,  for,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  “Don  Quixote,”  we  are 
to  have  “The  Inferno,”  at  least  in 
Cary’s  standard  translation.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  “The  Purgatory”  and 
“Paradise”  will  some  day  be  also 
given  us,  and  that  Cary’s  splendid 
notes  will  not  be  left  out,  because  a 
large  portion  of  the  value  and  pleas¬ 
ure  of  “The  Divine  Comedy”  is  lost 
if  we  have  not  access  to  historical 
and  personal  references  scattered 
throughout  the  whole  work. 

They  say  that  everything  comes 
to  him  who  waits — if  he  waits  long 
enough !  Whether  this  be  true  or 
not,  I  am  finding  some  of  my  de¬ 
sires  in  the  book  world  coming  true 
for  us  who  have  no  physical  vision. 
But  waiting  is  a  wearisome  process 
— sometimes — and  I  often  call  to 
mind,  when  thinking  of  our  world 
of  books,  those  significant  lines  from 
Goethe’s  “Iphigenie”: 

“Das  Wenige  verschwindet  leicht 
dem  Blick, 

Der  V orwarts  sieht,  wieviel  noch 
iibrig  bleibt.” 

One’s  eyes  sometimes  tire  with  the 
strain  of  looking  forward  over  the 
field  of  the  undone,  but  nevertheless 
joy  comes  when  we  find  the  results 
of  that  field  contracting  even  to  a 
small  degree. 


Hand  Copied  Books 

By  Lucille  A.  Goldth waite 

For  the  American  Library  Association’s  Committee  on  Work  for  the  Blind 


(Continued  from  March  issue) 

Fosdick,  H.  E . Adventurous  Religion  and  Other  Essays.  5v.  L.C. 

French,  R.  S . The  Education  of  the  Blind.  3v.  C.A.B.  (Cincin¬ 

nati  Association  for  the  Blind). 

Gaskell,  E.  C . Cranford.  5v.  L.C. 

Genung,  J.  F . Stevenson’s  Attitude  to  Life;  with  Readings  from 

His  Essays  and  Letters.  L.C. 

Grey,  Edward  Grey,  1st  viscount. Twenty-five  Years.  16v.  L.C. 

Grey,  Zane  . The  Desert  of  Wheat.  lOv.  L.C. 

Grey,  Zane  . The  Desert  of  Wheat.  9v.  St.L.P.L. 

Gulick,  L.  H . Mind  and  Work.  3v.  C.P.L. 

Haines,  E.  W . Mysterious  Sweetheart.  7v.  F.L.P. 

Hardy,  Thomas  . The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge.  lOv.  L.C. 

Harte,  Bret  . The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and  Outcasts  of  Poker 

Flat.  S.L.C.P.L.  (Salt  Lake  City  Library). 

Haskin,  F.  J . The  Panama  Canal.  8v.  L.C. 

Henry,  O.,  pseud . A  Tempered  Wind.  S.L.C.P.L. 

Hinckley,  F.  J.  . . Forgotten  Fires.  4v.  L.C. 

Hobart,  A.  T . By  the  City  of  the  Long  Sand.  6v.  L.C. 

Hooker,  F.  C . The  Little  House  in  the  Desert.  4v.  Pennsylvania 

Institution. 

Hovey,  Priscilla  . In  Her  Own  Image,  and  A  Cherry-Colored  Jacket. 


S.L.C.P.L. 

How  Hoover’s  Forces  Fought  the  Flood,  and 
Other  Stories.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 


Hull,  E.  M . Camping  in  the  Sahara.  4v.  L.C. 

Irwin,  W.  H . Lew  Tyler’s  Wives.  7v.  N.Y.P.L. 

Irwin,  W.  H . Herbert  Hoover.  7v.  L.C. 

Irwin,  W.  H . Highlights  of  Manhattan.  N.Y.P.L. 

James,  Will  . Smoky,  and  The  Cowhorse.  7v.  C.P.L. 

Jewish  Prayers.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Jones,  E.  S . The  Christ  of  the  Indian  Road.  4v.  C.S.L. 

Keim,  Albert,  and  Louis  Lumet. Louis  Pasteur.  3v.  L.C. 

Keyhoe,  D.  E . Flying  with  Lindbergh.  C.S.L. 

Keyhoe,  D.  E . Lindbergh  the  Pilot.  C.S.L. 

Kilmer,  Joyce  . Memoirs  and  Poems.  4v.  C.P.L. 

Prose  Work.  5v.  C.P.L. 

Trees,  and  Other  Poems.  L.C. 

Kipling,  Rudyard  . The  Brushwood  Boy.  St.L.P.L. 

Knibbs,  H.  H . Sundown  Slim.  7v.  C.S.L. 

Lanier,  Sidney  . Bob;  a  Story  of  Our  Mocking-bird.  Pennsylvania 

Institution. 

Lewis,  Sinclair  . The  Willow  Walk.  C.S.L. 

Lincoln,  J.  C . The  Big  Mogul,  llv.  Perkins  Institution. 

Lincoln,  J.  C . Thankful’s  Inheritance.  9v.  L.C. 

Lindbergh,  C.  A . We.  4v.  St.L.P.L.  and  C.S.L. 

Macauley,  F.  C . . . The  House  of  the  Misty  Star.  4v.  L.C. 

Maclaren,  Ian  . Beside  the  Bonny  Brier  Bush.  Sv.  L.C. 

McMurry,  L.  B.,  and  C.  A.  Smith .  The  Smith  McMurry  Language  Series.  First  Book. 

7v.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Staunton,  Va. 
McNutt,  W.  S . Lindbergh  Up.  C.S.L. 
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Maeterlinck,  Maurice  . . 
Manning,  Bishop  W.  T. 

Marks,  J.  A . 

Meiklejohn,  Alexander 

Moody,  W.  V . 

Morley,  C.  D . 

Morrow,  H.  W . 

Mulford,  C.  E . 

Netter,  R.  K . 

Nicolay,  Helen  . 

Norris,  Kathleen  . 

Oemler,  M.  C . 

Page,  T.  N . 

Patri,  Angelo  . 

Patteson,  S.  L . 

Pattulo,  George  . 

Peabody,  J.  P . 

Perry,  Clay  . 

Pickering,  J.  S . 

Powell,  E.  A . 

Price,  E.  B . 

Radziwill,  Ekaterina  . . 

Rice,  A  H . 

Richards,  L.  H.  H.  ... 
Richmond,  G.  L.  S.  . . . 
Richmond,  G.  L.  S.  ... 

Rossmann,  E . 

Sedgwick,  A.  D . 

Schreiner,  Olive  . 

Shearon,  L.  N . 

Sienkiewicz,  Henryk  . . 

Simpson,  E.  E . 

Sinclair,  May  . 

Stevenson,  R.  L . 

Street,  J.  L . 

Stuart,  R.  M . 

Tarbell,  I.  M . 

Tarkington,  Booth  .... 

Van  Dine,  S.  S . 

Van  Dyke,  Henry  . 

Waldo,  Fullerton  . 

Wells,  H.  L . 

Wharton,  Edith  . 


Wickersham,  G.  W. 

Wiggin,  K.  D . 

Wilder,  Thornton  . 
Williams,  S.  C. 
Wisehart,  M.  K. 

Wright,  H.  B . 


The  Blue  Bird.  3v.  L.C. 

Prohibition.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

The  End  of  a  Song.  3v.  L.C. 

Philosophy.  L.C. 

The  Great  Divide.  2v.  C.P.L. 

Kathleen.  2v.  N.Y.P.L. 

Forever  Free.  lOv.  L.  C. 

The  Man  from  Bar-20.  6v.  L.C. 

Ginger  Snaps.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

The  Boy’s  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  4v.  St.L.P.L. 
Little  Ships.  14v.  L.C. 

Slippy  McGee.  9v.  N.Y.S.L. 

A  Captured  Santa  Claus.  St.L.P.L. 

Our  Children.  F.L.P. 

How  to  Have  Bird  Neighbors.  2v.  L.G 
Honest  John.  T.S.L. 

The  Singing  Leaves.  2v.  St.L.P.L. 

The  Wood  Thrush.  3v.  I.S.L.  (Indiana  State  Li¬ 
brary). 

A  Matter  of  Detail.  C.S.L. 

By  Camel  and  Car  to  the  Peacock  Throne.  7v.  L.C. 
Gervaise  of  the  Garden.  2v.  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind.  Staunton,  Va. 

They  Knew  the  Washingtons.  4v.  L.C. 

Sandy.  3v.  St.L.P.L. 

Joyous  Story  of  Toto.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 
Cherry  Square.  7v.  Perkins  Institution. 

Red  and  Black.  9v.  L.C. 

Black  Sunlight.  5v.  C.P.L. 

The  Little  French  Girl.  llv.  D.P.L. 

Selected  Poems.  D.P.L. 

Dreams.  2v.  N.Y.S.L. 

The  Little  Mixer.  D.P.L. 

Let  Us  Follow  Him.  St.L.P.L. 

America’s  Position  in  Music.  L.C. 

The  Allinghams.  7v.  C.S.L. 

Prince  Otto.  5v.  L.C. 

The  Need  of  Change.  D.P.L. 

George  Washington  Jones.  2v.  L.C. 

In  the  Footsteps  of  the  Lincolns.  lOv.  L.C. 

The  Plutocrat.  8v.  L.C. 

The  Canary  Murder  Case.  8v.  C.P.L. 

The  Golden  Key.  5v.  L.C. 

Down  the  Mackenzie  Through  the  Great  Lone  Land. 
5v.  L.C. 

Multnomah,  a  Legend  of  Columbia.  L.C. 

Here  and  Beyond.  5v.  L.C. 

What  Men  Live  By.  From  the  Atlantic  Book  of 
Junior  Verse.  Perkins  Institution. 

The  World  Court.  L.C. 

The  Posey  Ring.  4v.  St.L.P.L. 

The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey.  3v.  D.P.L. 

In  the  Tenth  Moon.  7v.  C.S.L. 

Edward  Markham’s  Three  Glimpses  of  Heaven. 
S.L. C.P.L. 

Helen  of  the  Old  House.  7v.  C.S.L. 
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GRADE  ONE-ATSID-A-HALF 
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The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

This  list  includes  all  the  books  published  in  Braille,  Grade  One  and 
a  Half,  which  have  been  issued  since  March,  1929. 

The  publishing  houses  from  which  the  books  may  be  purchased  are 
indicated  by  initial  letters  following  each  title  and  are  as  follows : 

A.P.H.  American  Printing  House,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

H.M.P.  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

U.B.P.  Universal  Braille  Press,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

A.R.C.  American  Red  Cross,  New  York,  New  York. 

P.P.S.  Pax  Publishing  Society,  Logansport,  Indiana. 


BOOKS  AVAILABLE  JUNE,  1929 

Alcott,  Louisa  M.  Eight  Cousins.  4v.  445p.  cl917.  $11-75.  Little,  Brown,  Boston, 
Mass.  A.P.H. 

_ Jo’s  Boys.  5v.  602p.  cl914.  $15.65.  Little,  Brown,  Boston,  Mass.  A.P.H. 

....Rose  in  Bloom.  5v.  573p.  cl918.  $15.05.  Little,  Brown,  Boston,  Mass.  A.P.H. 
...  .Under  the  Lilacs.  4v.  507p.  cl919.  $13.05.  Little,  Brown,  Boston,  Mass.  A.P.H. 
Arliss,  George.  Up  the  Years  from  Bloomsbury.  2v.  472p.  cl927.  $7.00.  Little, 

Brown,  Boston,  Mass.  U.B.P. 

Arnett,  Anna  Williams.  The  Brother  Bears  and  Other  Stories.  119p.  Full  spelling. 

cl927.  $1.40.  Beckley-Cardi.  Chicago,  Ill.  H.M.P. 

Atkinson,  Eleanor.  Greyfriars  Bobby.  3v.  393p.  cl912.  $10.05.  Harper  &  Bros., 
N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Bennett,  C.  E.  Vergil’s  2Eneid,  Books  1-6.  12v.  1192p.  cl904.  $37.40.  Allyn  & 
Bacon,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Blaisdell,  Mary  Frances.  Twilight  Town.  106p.  cl923.  $3.25.  Contractions  grad¬ 
ually  introduced.  Little,  Brown,  Boston,  Mass.  U.B.P. 

Brown,  Lela  T.  Insurance  Underwriting.  112p.  cl928.  Standard  binding,  $2.55. 

Buckeye  cover,  saddle  stitched,  $1.25.  American  Foundation,  N.  Y.  U.B.P. 
Colum,  Padraic  (edited).  The  Arabian  Nights.  4v.  534p.  cl923.  $13.60.  Mac¬ 

millan,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Crothers,  S.  M.  The  Gentle  Reader.  2v.  368p.  cl903.  $5.50.  Houghton,  Mifflin, 
Boston,  Mass.  U.B.P. 

Deland,  Margaret.  Old  Chester  Tales:  Sally,  Justice  and  the  Judge,  Where  Laborers 

Are  Few,  Mr.  Horace  Shields.  2v.  292p.  cl898.  $5.00.  Harper  Bros., 

N.  Y.  U.B.P. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.  The  Great  Stone  Face,  and  Other  Tales  of  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains.  118p.  cl889.  $3.10.  Houghton,  Mifflin,  Boston,  Mass.  A.P.H. 

Heath,  Janet  Field.  The  Hygienic  Pig,  and  Other  Stories.  86p.  Full  spelling.  cl927. 

$1.10.  Beckley-Cardi,  Chicago,  Ill.  H.M.P. 

Hudson,  W.  H.  Tales  of  the  Pampas.  3v.  301p.  cl916.  $3.00.  Knopf,  N.  Y. 

A.R.C. 

Kingsley,  C.  The  Water  Babies.  3v.  405p.  cl917.  $10.30.  Lippincott,  N.  Y. 

A.P.H. 

Lagerlof,  Selma.  Marabacka.  3v.  397p.  cl926.  $10.15.  Doubleday,  Page,  N.  Y. 

A.P.H. 

...  .The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils.  4v.  461p.  cl926.  $12.10.  Doubleday,  Page, 
N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Lutheran  Hymnal,  containing  100  Lutheran  hymns  with  Braille  musical  notations. 

For  information  write  Rev.  A.  H.  Kuntz,  19  No.  Olive  St.,  Alhambra,  Calif. 
U.B.P. 
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Macdonald,  G.  The  Princess  and  Curdie.  3v.  325p.  cl908.  $8.60.  Lippincott, 

N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Mansfield,  Katherine.  The  Dove’s  Nest.  2v.  280p.  cl923.  $5.00.  Knopf,  N.  Y. 

U.B.P. 

Muir  John.  The  Story  of  My  Boyhood  and  Youth.  3v.  325p.  cl913.  Houghton, 

Mifflin,  Boston,  Mass.  $8.60.  A.P.H. 

Nicholson,  Meredith.  The  Cavalier  of  Tennessee.  5v.  533p.  cl928.  $20.50.  P.P.S. 

Nordhoff,  C.  The  Pearl  Lagoon.  3v.  348p.  cl924.  $9.10.  Little,  Brown,  Boston, 

Mass.  A.P.H. 

Parker,  Gilbert.  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.  6v.  807p.  cl9 1 7.  $20.55.  Appleton, 

N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Parmenter,  Christine  Whiting.  The  Unknown  Port.  4v.  242p.  cl927.  $5.65. 

Crowell,  N.  Y.  H.M.P. 

Parrish,  Anne.  Tomorrow  Morning.  2v.  420p.  cl927.  $6.00.  Harper  &  Bros., 

N.  Y.  U.B.P. 

Price,  Edith  Ballinger.  A  Citizen  of  Nowhere.  5v.  275p.  cl927.  $6.65.  Greenberg, 

N.  Y.  H.M.P. 

Reynolds,  Feza  M.  Shug  the  Pup.  122p.  Full  spelling.  cl927.  $1.45.  Beckley- 

Cardi,  Chicago,  Ill.  H.M.P. 

Roberts,  C.  G.  D.  Hoof  and  Claw.  3v.  345p.  $9.05.  Macmillan,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Rinehart,  Mary  Roberts.  The  Out  Trail.  2v.  290p.  cl923.  $5.75.  Doran  &  Co., 

N.  Y.  U.B.P. 

Scott,  Congdon,  Peet  and  Frazee.  Open  Door  Language  Series,  Book  1.  5v.  546p. 

cl928.  $14.45.  Houghton,  Mifflin,  Boston,  Mass.  A.P.H. 

....Open  Door  Language  Series,  Book  2.  5v.  61  lp.  cl927.  $15.25.  Houghton, 

Mifflin,  Boston,  Mass.  A.P.H. 

....Open  Door  Language  Series,  Book  3.  5v.  970p.  cl928.  $24.55.  Houghton, 

Mifflin,  Boston,  Mass.  A.P.PI. 

Sindelar,  Joseph  C.  Nixie  Bunny  in  Manners-Land.  2v.  144p.  Full  spelling.  c1912. 

$1.90.  Beckley-Cardi,  Chicago,  Ill.  H.M.P. 

Smallwood,  Reveley  and  Bailey.  New  Biology,  llv.  1376p.  cl924.  $35.50.  Allyn 

and  Bacon,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Teasdale,  Sara.  Dark  of  the  Moon.  40p.  cl926.  $1.60.  Macmillan,  N.  Y.  U.B.P. 

Untermeyer,  Louis,  (edited  by).  This  Singing  World.  4v.  531p.  cl923.  $13.55. 

Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Wyss,  J.  D.  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson.  Macrae  Smith.  9v.  1061p.  $27.70.  A.P.H. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE 
125  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City 

Date . 

I  wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  Foundation  paying  $ .  per  annum. 

Name . . . . 

Business  Address  . 

Residence  Address  . . 

Contributing  $10  per  annum  Patron . $100  to  $500  per  annum 

Associate  $25  per  annum  Life  . . $1,000 

Sustaining  $50  per  annum  Founder  . $10,000 

Benefactor  $1,000  or  more  per  annum 

If  you  cannot  become  a  member  of  the  Foundation  such  contributions  as  you  offer  will  be 
gratefully  received. 

Memberships  of  $10  or  more  per  year  include  $2.00  subscription  for  the  “Outlook  for  the 
Blind”  for  one  year. 
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Samuel  Bacon 


Samuel  Bacon  —  Pioneer  Educator 


By  N.  C.  Abbott 

Superintendent,  Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind 


THIS  article  is  prepared  at  the 
special  request  of  Charles  3. 
Hayes,  although  I  am  doubtful 
whether  I  can  add  much  to  what 
has  already  been  said  by  one  of  our 
teachers,  Miss  Jennie  E.  Johnson, 
in  the  Outlook  for  October,  1912. 
However,  the  story  is  worth  twice 
the  telling — many  more  times  than 
that,  in  truth ;  and  it  is  likely  that 
a  new  crop  of  readers  has  devel¬ 
oped  in  more  than  sixteen  years — 
and  also  likely  that  my  point  of  view 
and  treatment  may  vary  in  a  degree. 

Early  in  the  month  of  September, 
1896,  there  came  the  brisk  rap,  rap, 
rap  of  a  cane  and  the  somewhat 
clumsy  knocking  of  a  man  against 
the  walls  of  the  recitation  hallway 
of  a  western  school  for  the  blind. 
An  unfamiliar  hand  felt  for  the 
doorknob  of  one  of  the  rooms  and 
a  visitor  entered  unannounced.  He 
tripped  slightly  as  he  came  in  and 
accepted  a  proferred  chair  without 
comment. 

The  teacher  was  fresh  from  col¬ 
lege  and  was  struggling  to  make  his 
rhetoric  class  grasp  some  principles 
for  which  as  yet  they  were  unpre¬ 
pared. 

Within  ten  minutes  the  visitor 
snorted  and  there  was  a  louder  rap, 
rap,  rap  as  he  started  in  disgust 
toward  the  Superintendent’s  office. 


That  evening  kind  and  venerable 
William  A.  Jones,  then  Superinten¬ 
dent,  remarked  to  me  in  his  fatherly 
way,  “Bacon  didn’t  think  much  of 
your  hi-ka-flutin’  way  of  teaching 
rhetoric  to  the  blind  boys  and  girls.” 

“Oh,  didn’t  he?”  I  replied,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  the  visitor  of  the  morning 
was  referred  to. 

“And  who  is  Bacon?”  I  contin¬ 
ued,  for  this  was  the  first  time  that 
I  had  ever  heard  of  the  founder  of 
our  school. 

But  thereupon  I  decided  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  merciless 
critic  of  my  methods,  and  two  years 
of  friendship  ensued,  which  I  count, 
in  retrospect,  a  marvelous  privilege. 

Such  was  my  first  contact  with 
Samuel  Bacon,  when  he  was  already 
an  old  man,  but  with  a  vigor  and 
enthusiasm  that  defied  his  years.  It 
came,  as  I  have  indicated,  at  the 
threshold  of  my  work  with  the 
blind. 

My  last  contact  came  twelve 
years  later,  when  Death  had  stopped 
that  magnanimous  heart  and  when 
I  had  the  opportunity,  just  on  the 
threshold  of  my  superintendency,  of 
offering  the  chapel  of  our  institu¬ 
tion  as  the  appropriate  place  for  the 
final  services  over  the  departed.  The 
day  was  cold  and  inhospitable,  the 
attendants  at  the  funeral  shivered 
in  the  north  wind.  Nature  seemed 
to  offer  a  final  setting  in  harmony 
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with  the  character  of  the  four¬ 
square  and  strenuous  pioneer  who 
was  being  placed  away  at  Wyuka. 

From  Mr.  Bacon  himself,  from 
friends  and  relatives  and  from  the 
printed  record  I  am  able  to  set  down 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy  an  epi¬ 
tome  of  that  most  interesting  life. 
These  are  the  high  points : 

Born  at  Cortland,  Trumbull 
County,  Ohio,  May  10,  1823; 

Lost  sight  in  1834,  from  scarlet 
fever ; 

Entered  Ohio  School  for  Blind  at 
Columbus,  1838; 

Enrolled  at  Kenyon  College, 
Gainbier,  Ohio,  in  1844,  remaining  a 
year  and  a  half; 

Then  returned  to  Columbus  for 
several  years  of  additional  work  as 
student  and  teacher;  finally  health 
broke  down. 

In  1847  he  started  in  to  rest,  but 
became  interested  in  the  blind  of 
Illinois,  establishing  the  Illinois 
School  in  1849. 

He  married  Miss  Sarah  Graves  at 
this  time. 

Four  years  later  he  founded  the 
Iowa  School  for  the  Blind. 

In  March,  1875,  the  crowning 
achievement  of  his  life  arrived — the 
founding  of  the  Nebraska  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Nebraska  City. 

Such  is  the  epitome  of  the  life 
of  Samuel  Bacon,  whose  achieve¬ 
ments  deservedly  place  him  along 
with  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the 
blind  in  America — with  Howe  and 
Waite,  and  Dow  and  Chapin — and 
the  other  outstanding  leaders. 

Before  disease  overtook  him  Sam 
was  an  active,  energetic,  inquiring 
boy  on  the  farm  and  in  the  woods. 
He  loved  form  and  color  and  his 


very  wonderful  memory  carried 
these  perceptions  ’till  the  close  of 
his  long  life.  They  never  faded 
away  and  became  wholly  or  par¬ 
tially  lost,  as  in  many  blind  folk. 
Scarlet  fever  left  his  body  weak¬ 
ened.  He  was  everlastingly  exert¬ 
ing  himself  beyond  his  strength ; 
but  the  disease,  if  anything,  left  his 
mind  more  alert.  Perhaps  this  ap¬ 
parent  increase  in  capacity  was  due 
to  his  greater  concentration,  now 
that  vision  had  been  taken  away. 

As  a  student  Samuel  Bacon 
passed  through  four  well  differen¬ 
tiated  stages.  When  he  first  reached 
the  Ohio  School  and  for  many 
months  thereafter  he  was  a  mis¬ 
chievous  boy  who  caused  Superin¬ 
tendent  Chapin  and  the  instructors 
much  concern  and  worry,  though  he 
took  up  avidly  at  the  same  time 
manual  trades.  He  became  an  adept 
in  brushmaking  and  showed  marked 
ability  in  selling  his  wares.  This 
business  capacity  remained.  Bacon 
always  kept  his  feet  firmly  on  the 
ground,  although  he  might  travel  a 
long  distance  in  space  as  he  meas¬ 
ured  the  courses  of  Saturn  or  an¬ 
other  planet.  He  saw  the  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  increasing  values  of  land, 
which  might  be  obtained  in  the 
West  at  a  low  figure.  This  fore¬ 
sight  was  responsible  for  the  very 
comfortable  estate  he  left  at  his 
death  and  which  was  dragged 
through  the  courts  for  some  time 
afterward. 

The  second  phase  in  his  mental 
evolution  was  an  intense  devotion 
and  vast  achievement  in  the  higher 
mathematics.  He  never  used  any 
tactile  apparatus ;  the  retentive 
memory  of  his  visual  perception  of 
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form,  already  alluded  to,  carried 
him  through.  He  had  what  we 
might  call  an  off-and-on  mind.  His 
brain  could  snap  off  from  one  sub¬ 
ject  and  on  to  another  with  no  loss 
of  power  in  making  the  transfer. 
We  might  compare  it  to  the  switch¬ 
ing  on  and  off  of  electric  lights. 
Stories  of  this  vast  capacity  remind 
one  of  the  stories  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

He  did  not  need  to  warm  up,  or 
get  set,  or  exercise,  or  roll  a  few 
before  his  brain  would  function.  To 
illustrate :  One  day  he  and  the  late 
E.  C.  Cook,  highly  gifted  teacher 
of  mathematics  in  our  school,  were 
in  a  discussion  of  a  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  in  calculus.  Bacon  had  devel¬ 
oped  the  problem  for  twenty  min¬ 
utes  or  more,  when  an  emergency 
arose  that  stopped  the  session.  Five 
weeks  later  they  met,  whereupon 
he  remarked:  “As  I  said  before,” 
and  without  any  recapitulation  he 
took  up  the  formulas  and  carried 
the  problem  to  its  conclusion. 

In  the  third  stage  he  took  up 
languages.  This  period  covered  the 
latter  months  of  his  first  stay  at 
Columbus,  his  year  and  a  half  at 
Gambier  and  the  early  months  of 
his  return  to  Columbus.  I  am  not, 
unfortunately,  able  to  testify  as  to 
the  Baconian  legend  (for  such  it  has 
become)  of  vast  achievement  in 
mathematics.  But  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  is  a  legend  with  infinitely 
more  of  truth  as  a  background  than 
most  legends  have. 

But  when  it  comes  to  languages, 
I  am  qualified  to  judge.  Since  tac¬ 
tile  books  were  few  at  the  time 
when  Mr.  Bacon  was  studying; 
since  Greek,  Latin  and  French  have 


written  signs  over  letters  and  before 
words  (for  instance,  iota-subscript, 
rough  and  smooth  breathing,  long 
vowels,  etc.),  I  was  amazed  at  the 
accuracy  of  his  knowledge  and  the 
breadth  of  his  reading  in  foreign 
tongues.  He  had  committed  many 
passages  and  loved  especially  the 
Greek  tragedians  and  lyric  poets. 
His  oral  rendering  of  some  of  these 
long  passages,  highly  voweled  and 
passionate,  was  most  effective.  He 
was  somewhat  adversely  critical  of 
my  own  fondness  for  Plautus,  Virgil 
and  Horace. 

“Why  should  anyone  read  Plau¬ 
tus,  when  he  stole  bodily  from  the 
Greeks?”  he  asked. 

“Two  reasons:  I  do  not  know 
Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  and  most 
of  the  Greek  texts  borrowed  by 
Plautus  have  been  lost.  Besides, 
the  Greeks  stole  from  the  Egyptians 
and  others.” 

(This  last  sentence  was  not  true 
in  any  large  sense ;  but  it  appeared 
to  me  true  at  the  time.  My  recol¬ 
lection  is  that  Mr.  Bacon  accepted 
the  allegation  as  a  fact.) 

While  on  this  matter  of  language 
I  want  to  refer  again  to  the  incident 
of  our  first  meeting.  Mr.  Bacon  was 
dissatisfied  with  my  teaching  as  he 
first  saw  it  (justly  so,  for  I  was  then 
staggering  and  stumbling).  Later 
he  became  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  work  of  our  English  classes-  — 
along  both  interpretive  and  con¬ 
structive  lines — and  was  a  eulogist 
of  the  methods  that  led  students  to 
evaluate,  with  precision  and  readi¬ 
ness,  beauty  and  truth  as  handed 
over  to  us  by  the  thinkers  and  poets 
of  the  ages. 

The  fourth  stage  in  the  evolution 
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of  Samuel  Bacon  as  a  student  was 
one  in  which  he  came  to  appreciate 
manual  craft,  science,  mathematics, 
and  language  as  of  equal  value  in 
building  a  full  rounded  character. 

When  Superintendent  Chapin,  of 
the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind, 
through  the  machinations  of  poli¬ 
ticians,  lost  his  position  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  40’s,  Bacon  was  made 
an  assistant  instructor,  continuing 
his  own  studies  with  such  help  as 
he  could  find.  It  was,  in  truth,  hard 
to  find  assistance  for  him,  as  he  had 
far  outstripped  the  regular  instruc¬ 
tors.  Under  this  terrific  strain  his 
frail  body  broke  and  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  cease  work.  He  gave  up 
his  w'ork  on  August  1,  1847,  and  left 
Columbus.  The  rest  soon  cured  his 
tired  nerves  and  he  shortly  after 
married  Miss  Sarah  Graves. 


As  soon  as  health  returned  he  be¬ 
came  interested  in  a  school  for  the 
blind  of  Illinois  and  was  responsible 
for  the  founding  of  the  Illinois  insti¬ 
tution  in  1852.  I  have  been  unabie 
to  secure  information  as  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Mr.  Bacon  on  that  school 
or  any  of  the  history  or  legend  con¬ 
nected  with  his  stay  there. 

Three  years  later  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bacon  visited  Iowa;  and  again  the 
spirit  of  the  humanitarian-pioneer 
prompted  him  to  found  a  second 
school.  At  first  it  was  located  at 
Iowa  City;  later  moved  to  Vinton, 
where  it  is  now  serving  a  wonderful 
purpose. 

At  the  left  of  the  large  double 
doors  which  open  into  the  Nebraska 
School  for  the  Blind  may  be  read 
this  beautiful  and  appropriate  leg¬ 
end  : 


SAMUEL  BACON 

1823-1909 

FOUNDER  OF  THIS  SCHOOL 
ITS  FIRST  SUPERINTENDENT 
MAR.  1,  1875— NOV.  22,  1877 
ITS  LIFELONG  FRIEND  &  COUNSELOR 

HE  TAUGHT 

THE  BLIND  CAN  WIN  BY  WORTH  AND 
WORK— AND  PROVED  IT  BY  HIS  LIFE 

ERECTED  BY  HIS  FRIENDS 
1911 


Editor’s  Note — The  life  of  Mr.  Bacon  will  be  continued  in  a  forthcoming  issue  of  the  Outlook. 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Nation-Wide  Service 


Annual  Meeting 

Pursuant  to  call  duly  issued  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  By-Laws,  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  convened  at  the  Hotel 
Wawasee,  Wawasee,  Indiana,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  June  26th,  1929  at  9:00  P.  M. 
in  conjunction  with  the  Biennial 
Meeting  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
at  9:00  P.  M.  by  the  secretary,  Dr. 
O.  H.  Burritt.  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer 
was  nominated  Chairman  from  the 
floor. 

An  election  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Chairman,  consisting 
of  Stetson  K.  Ryan  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Dranga  Campbell,  to  verify  votes 
and  proxies  for  Trustees,  nominated 
under  the  group  membership  sys¬ 
tem.  Exceptions  were  made  for  Mrs. 
L.  M.  Carter  and  Miss  Margaret  R. 
Hogan,  both  from  the  Virginia  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  and  for  Mr. 
O.  E.  Jones,  Placement  Agent  of  the 
Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
who  had  joined  since  May  first.  Con¬ 
sent  to  the  right  to  vote  was  given 
to  each  by  motion  duly  seconded 
and  carried. 

The  Roll  Call  of  voting  members 
present  was  taken  by  the  Chairman. 
That  it  might  be  clear  to  all  present 
what  constitutes  membership  in  the 
Foundation,  the  Chairman  explained 
that,  as  defined  in  Article  V  of  the 


By-Laws  as  amended  October  30, 
1928,  upon  application  to  the  Trust¬ 
ees . “any  person  actively  en¬ 

gaged  in  or  connected  with  work  for 
the  blind  and  the  partially  blind  in 
North  America  and  the  territories 
and  dependencies  of  the  United 
States,  contributing  the  sum  of  Two 
Dollars  ($2.00)  or  more  annually, 
shall  be  entitled  to  active,  or  profes¬ 
sional  membership  in  the  Founda¬ 
tion.”  The  Chairman  stated  further 
that,  in  accordance  with  this  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  By-Laws,  a  Two  Dollar 
($2.00)  annual  subscription  to  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  constitutes 
membership  only  in  case  the  sub¬ 
scriber  has  made  the  necessary  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Trustees. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg,  of  the  Il¬ 
linois  School  for  the  Blind,  read  a 
paper  on  the  “International  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Uniform  Braille  Music.” 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  the  Experimental  School 
— the  Department  of  Special  Stud¬ 
ies.  It  was  moved  and  seconded 
that  his  report  be  accepted.  Carried. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Foundation  held  at  Fari¬ 
bault,  Minnesota,  June,  1928,  were 
upon  motion  duly  made  and  sec¬ 
onded  and  approved  without  reading. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Treasurer’s 
Report  be  printed,  without  reading. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Field 
Director,  reported  on  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Information  and  Field 
Activities.  It  was  moved  and  sec- 
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onded  that  his  report  be  accepted 
as  read.  Carried. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  Executive  Director,  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve.  It  was  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  report  be  accepted  as  read. 
Carried. 

The  election  of  Trustees  repre¬ 
senting  groups  of  workers  followed. 
The  Secretary  read  nominations  by 
professional  members.  He  also  read 
nominations  for  Trustees-at-large 
made  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Foundation. 

After  discussion,  it  was  moved 
and  seconded  that  the  nominations, 
as  follows,  be  made  unanimous,  and 
the  Secretary  cast  one  ballot  as 
directed.  Carried. 


Group 

(1)  Trustees,  super¬ 
intendents,  princi¬ 
pals  and  teachers  of 
residential  schools 
for  the  blind. 

(2)  Supervisors  and 
teachers  of  classes 
for  the  blind  and 
the  partially  blind, 
in  schools  for  the 
seeing. 

(3)  Librarians  and 
others  officially  en¬ 
gaged  in  libraries 
and  library  de¬ 
partments  for  the 
blind. 

(4)  Technical  heads  of 
embossing  plants 
and  departments, 
and  commissions 
of  uniform  type. 

(5)  Officers  and  agents 
in  work  for  pre¬ 
vention  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  conserva¬ 
tion  of  vision. 

(6)  State  Commissions 
and  members  of 
boards  of  directors 
and  executive 
officers  of  associa¬ 
tions  doing  state¬ 
wide  work,  etc. 

(7)  Directorsand  super¬ 
intendents,  work¬ 
shops  and  indus¬ 
trial  homes  for  the 
blind. 

(8)  Officers  of  asso¬ 
ciations  and  clubs 
for  the  blind,  city¬ 
wide  and  special 
work,  etc. 


Representative  Elected 

O.  H.  Burritt 
Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


George  F.  Meyer 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


S.  C.  Swift 
Toronto,  Canada. 


Edward  E.  Allen 
Watertown,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 


William  Fellowes 

Morgan 

New  York,  New  York. 


M.  C.  Migel 

New  York,  New  York. 


Herbert  H.  White 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 


Miss  Prudence 

Sherwin 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


(9)  Placement  agents,  Mrs.  Mabel  Knowles 

field  officers,  heads  Gage 

o  f  departments,  Worcester,  Massachu- 
home  teachers,  so-  setts. 

cial  workers,  etc. 

(10)  Agents  doing  H.  R.  Latimer 
charitable  work  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
for  the  blind  and  vania. 

partially  blind,  re¬ 
lief  agents,  etc. 

T  rustees-at-Large 

Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Edward  M.  Chamberlin,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Harvey  D.  Gibson,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Miss  Mary  V.  Hun,  Albany,  New 
York. 

Charles  W.  Lindsay,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

George  MacDonald,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Felix  M.  Warburg,  New  York, 
New  York. 

William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Adjournment,  ii  :i8  P.  M. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  H.  Burritt 

Secretary. 

New  York,  New  York 
July  17,  1929. 

Service  Abroad 

Requests  have  come  to  the  Foun¬ 
dation  for  information  about  work 
for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States 
for  the  benefit  of  China  and  Russia. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Chang,  a  student  of  the 
New  York  School  for  Social  Work, 
returned  this  summer  to  Yenching 
University  in  Pekin  and  took  with 
him  publications  of  the  Foundation 
for  the  library  of  the  University. 

The  People’s  Commissariat  of 
Public  Welfare  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
has  written  the  Foundation  for  the 
Directory  of  Activities  in  behalf  of 
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the  blind  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Foundation  Scholarships 

The  scholarships  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  awarded  annually  in  June, 
were  this  year  given  to:  Violet 
Bushan,  Missouri;  C.  C.  Cates, 
North  Carolina;  Ruth  Freer,  New 
York;  Harold  J.  Lohmaier,  New 
York;  Leona  Jennings,  Nebraska; 
Leland  Logan,  Colorado ;  Marie 
King,  Delaware;  Seldon  Brannon, 
West  Virginia;  C.  A.  Callen,  Wis¬ 
consin;  B.  Hubert  Holloman,  North 
Carolina;  Leonard  Larsen,  New 
York;  Ruth  Williams,  New  York; 
Joseph  Himes,  Ohio;  Malcolm  Co¬ 
ney,  Oklahoma ;  Kelton  Roten,  West 
Virginia. 

Georgia 

In  February,  a  representative  of 
the  Foundation  met  with  the 
Georgia  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  and  representatives  of  the 
Georgia  Federated  Women’s  Clubs 
to  discuss  plans  of  a  census  survey 
taking  of  the  blind  of  the  state.  This 
action  resulted  in  the  securing  of 
names,  addresses  and  facts  concern¬ 
ing  2279  blind  people.  These  facts 
were  briefly  compiled  by  the 
Georgia  group  and  presented  to  the 
legislators  when  the  Bill  to  create 
a  State  Department  for  the  Blind 
was  introduced  in  the  House.  The 
Foundation  representative,  comply¬ 
ing  with  a  request  by  wire,  appeared 
before  the  Appropriation  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Legislature  to  speak  in 
behalf  of  the  Bill. 

Helen  Keller  wrote  a  message  in 
which  she  pleaded  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  State  Department  and 


expressed  her  deep  regret  at  being 
unable  to  present  it  herself. 

One  Fare  Privilege 

Since  the  concession  of  one  fare 
to  a  blind  person  and  his  guide  the 
Foundation  has  arranged  for  the 
purchase  of  more  than  400  tickets 
which  represent  a  saving  of  $5,000. 

Vocational  Research  Publications 

The  third  bulletin  in  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Research  Series  “Stand  Con¬ 
cessions  :  As  Operated  by  the  Blind 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada” 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  toward 
the  end  of  September.  In  preparing 
this  study,  the  Foundation  has  made 
intensive  surveys  of  stand  operation 
in  fifteen  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  results  represent 
the  combined  efforts  of  some  of  the 
foremost  placement  agents  in  work 
for  the  blind ;  and  for  that  reason 
are  a  distinctive  contribution  to  oc¬ 
cupational  research  in  this  field. 

The  study  is  organized  according 
to  the  following  sequence  of  thought : 
choosing  the  occupation,  preparing 
for  it,  entering  upon  it,  progressing 
in  it.  The  chapter  headings  are  as 
follows : 

Stand  Operation 
Factors  of  Success 
Learning  the  Business 
Securing  the  Concession 
Street  Stands 
Office  and  Hospital  Stands 
Factory  Stands 
Merchandising 
Placement  and  Supervision 

The  study  of  “Osteopathy :  Op¬ 
portunities  for  the  Blind  in  Training 
and  Practice”  (reviewed  in  Book 
News)  is  now  available. 


Class  Piano  as  Taught  to  Seeing  Children  by 

Blind  Instructors 

By  William  W.  Nichol* 

McCune  School  of  Music  and  Art,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


THERE  were  in  the  United 
States  last  year,  five  hundred 
thousand  students  taking  piano 
courses  in  groups.  One  school  of 
music  alone  claimed  to  have  three 
hundred  students  entering  its  piano 
department  weekly  for  class  in¬ 
struction. 

In  the  light  of  this  information, 
the  blind  teacher  who  wishes  to  be 
successful  must  keep  step  with  the 
progress  of  her  art.  Therefore,  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  necessary 
each  year  that  these  blind  teachers 
should  prepare  themselves  to  do 
piano  instruction,  or  as  we  say,  class 
piano. 

It  is  of  inestimable  value  for 
every  blind  music  student  who  has 
progressed  far  enough  to  be  able  to 
impart  his  knowledge  to  others,  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  class  piano, 
even  if  he  never  intends  to  teach 
music.  He  acquires  the  ability  to 
meet  and  deal  with  seeing  people, 
for  in  learning  class  piano  he  must 
experiment  with  seeing  children. 

At  the  McCune  School  of  Music 
and  Art,  Salt  Lake  City,  we  have 
seeing  children  come  in  to  the 
classes  taught  by  the  blind.  These 
children  pay  nothing  for  their  les¬ 
sons.  They  receive  one  lesson 
weekly  in  groups  of  six  or  eight. 
The  blind  teacher  is  taught  to  come 


in  close  contact  with  these  chil¬ 
dren.  As  they  sit  by  a  long  narrow 
table,  the  teacher  is  able  to  move 
from  one  to  another  of  them  quickly 
and  accurately,  always  keeping  her 
eyes  roaming  along  the  row  of 
students  before  her,  as  though  she 
could  see.  This  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  impresses  the 
students  with  the  thought  that  their 
teacher  knows  what  they  are  doing 
all  of  the  time. 

I  tried  to  impress  upon  members 
of  the  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  held  in  Indiana  recently,  the 
necessity  of  such  courses  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  as  the  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  that  the  blind  graduate  has  to 
face  is  his  contact  with  seeing 
people.  I  sometimes  feel  that  we 
are  not  careful  enough  with  our 
students  in  schools  for  the  blind  in 
relation  to  their  use  of  facial  ex¬ 
pression  and  looking  directly  at  the 
person  with  whom  they  are  speak¬ 
ing.  I  have  seen  blind  people  who 
when  speaking  to  a  person  would 
look  in  almost  an  opposite  direction. 

Class  piano  where  seeing  chil¬ 
dren  are  used,  will  overcome  this 
difficulty  and  the  class  supervisor 
must  be  very  careful  to  note  that 
the  blind  teachers  are  measuring  up 
accurately  to  this  point  of  discipline. 


*Blind 
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William  W.  Nichol 
of  Salt  Lake  City 
says  the  most 
important  thing 
in  making  a  success 
of  his  work  is 
creating  a  desire 
in  the  children 
to  be  with  him 


Where  classes  of  seeing  children 
are  used,  the  supervisors  will  find 
that  great  care  is  needed  to  see  that 
the  blind  teachers  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  rules  of  discipline. 
The  children  must  be  controlled  by 
kindness,  firmness,  and  patience. 
Children  soon  forget  that  their 
teacher  cannot  see  and  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  her  in  every  way  possible, 
not  that  they  are  mean  or  unruly, 
but  just  because  they  are  children 
and  love  to  play.  I  pet  the  children 
in  my  classes  a  great  deal.  I  have 
found  that  the  most  important  thing 
in  making  a  success  of  my  work  is 
creating  a  desire  in  the  children  to 
be  with  me.  Out  of  a  class  of  thir¬ 
teen  children,  we  have  lost  two 
during  the  past  year.  We  think  this 
is  a  splendid  record.  We  have  in 
the  school  now,  twenty  eight  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  experimental  department. 
Two  of  these  children  are  blind  and 
are  only  in  the  class  during  the 


summer  when  they  are  home  from 
school.  Children  should  be  from 
nine  to  thirteen  years  when  enter¬ 
ing  class  work,  and  should  be 
taught  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

Professor  C.  W.  Reid,  now  of  the 
McCune  School  of  Music  and  Art, 
was  a  music  student  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory.  He  also 
taught  in  the  public  schools  during 
the  transition  from  the  old  A.  B.  C. 
method  to  the  present  phonetic 
method  of  teaching,  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  experience  with  a  number  of 
students  who  found  music  reading- 
very  difficult,  he  began  his  experi¬ 
ments  in  note  grouping.  He  found 
that  notes  could  be  grouped  in  such 
a  way  that  they  were  consistent 
both  for  the  eye  and  for  the  key¬ 
board,  thus  making  an  actual  pic¬ 
ture  co-relation  between  staff  and 
keyboard. 

After  arranging  his  staff  drill 
work  satisfactory  to  himself  and  to 
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the  groups  of  students  which  he 
taught,  he  began  working  upon 
melodies  which  would  be  complete 
and  yet  would  fit  this  consistent 
grouping  of  notes.  After  twenty 
years  of  experimentation,  Professor 
Reid  worked  out  a  system  which 
is  compact  and  extremely  simple. 
Page  after  page  of  technique  is 
worked  out  with  the  same  chord 
foundation,  and  is  readily  memor¬ 
ized.  The  broken  triad  is  first  used, 
then  the  triad  complete  in  one  hand, 
and  broken  in  the  other,  thus  this 
form  of  technique  is  followed  out 
until  a  complete  set  of  arpeggio 
exercises  is  developed.  Also  the 
same  idea  is  developed  in  scale 
studies. 

As  a  blind  teacher,  I  have  found 
after  eighteen  years  of  experience, 
that  this  system  fits  my  needs 
better  than  any  other,  and  the  blind 
teacher  finds  it  easy  to  teach  be¬ 
cause  of  the  readiness  with  which 
she  can  memorize  it. 

Every  student  who  graduates 
from  the  McCune  School  of  Music 
and  Art,  whether  seeing  or  blind, 
becomes  acquainted  with  this  sys¬ 
tem  under  the  tutelage  of  Mr.  Reid 
himself.  Finding  that  I  was  more 
interested  than  others,  he  went  into 
detail  concerning  the  system  with 
me,  after  which,  I  taught  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  six  seeing  children  in  a 
group.  In  this  work,  I  was  not 
supervised  by  the  school,  although 
the  work  was  carried  on  as  a  de¬ 
partment  of  the  school.  Both  the 
directors,  Professor  Tracy  Y.  Can¬ 
non,  and  Mr.  Reid,  realized  that  as 
a  blind  teacher  there  were  prob¬ 
lems  of  presentation  and  discipline 
which  I  would  have  to  work  out  for 


myself.  Since  that  time  the  depart¬ 
ment  has  grown  to  its  present  num¬ 
ber.  A  number  of  Salt  Lake’s 
wealthy  business  men  and  women 
are  now  sponsoring  the  work  and 
we  are  very  happy  to  be  able  to  give 
to  the  blind  of  the  world  a  method 
of  teaching  which  they  will  both 
enjoy  and  appreciate. 

The  device  which  I  am  now  using 
for  staff  and  interval  drill  was  de¬ 
signed  and  made  by  my  brother, 
J.  R.  Nichol  of  Holliday,  Utah. 
After  a  long  experiment  with  vari¬ 
ous  apparatus  it  was  found  that  the 
use  of  the  braille  point  to  distinguish 
whether  or  not  the  note  was  in 
position  by  the  blind  teacher,  was 
by  far  the  best.  The  device  con¬ 
sists  of  part  of  an  organ  keyboard 
lying  horizontally.  Above  this  is 
placed  a  frame  containing  a  celluloid 
front  piece  and  a  number  of  slides, 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  white 
and  the  upper  part  is  black.  Across 
the  celluloid  front  is  stretched  a 
staff  made  of  twine.  At  the  left  end 
of  the  staff  are  five  pegs  by  which 
the  staff  may  be  loosened  or 
tightened  as  desired.  A  row  of 
round  holes  are  cut  in  the  celluloid 
running  diagonally  from  left  to 
right  of  the  frame.  Each  slide  ap¬ 
pears  back  of  one  of  the  holes  and 
when  the  key  is  in  position  the 
white  part  of  the  slide  is  visible, 
thus  covering  the  hole.  When  the 
key  is  depressed,  the  black  part  of 
the  slide  is  visible  as  an  actual 
musical  note.  In  the  center  of  the 
black  note  is  a  braille  point,  thus 
making  the  note  tangible  to  the 
blind  teacher.  She  can  verify  at  any 
time  she  wishes  by  placing  her 
finger  over  the  hole  below  which 
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the  key  is  depressed,  and  if  the 
braille  point  is  felt,  the  note  is  in 
position. 

This  instrument  is  used  merely 
for  staff  and  interval  drill  and  not 
for  teaching  note  values.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  a  novelty  man  make 
notes  and  musical  signs  from  metal 
which  may  be  placed  upon  the  staff 
when  values  are  to  be  taught.  This 
device  is  now  being  patented  and 
it  is  hoped  that  we  can  devise  ways 
and  means  of  making  it  so  that 
every  blind  teacher  desiring,  may 
possess  one. 

I  was  fortunate  in  finding  a  young 
lady  to  carry  on  the  experiment 
who  had  the  necessary  physical  and 
mental  equipment  for  success  in 
this  work.  Miss  Tessie  Newton,  a 
graduate  of  the  Utah  State  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Ogden,  and  now 
a  student  of  music  in  the  piano 


department  of  the  McCune  School 
of  Music  and  Art,  does  the  actual 
instruction  work.  I  merely  super¬ 
vise  and  assist  her  where  possible. 
I  did  not  teach  her  any  of  her  piano 
work.  I  merely  taught  class  methods 
and  how  I  had  presented  those 
methods  to  seeing  children.  Miss 
Newton  in  a  recital  which  she  gave 
with  her  class  recently,  demon¬ 
strated  the  ability  of  the  blind 
teacher  with  tact  and  personality,  to 
give  staff,  eurythmic,  technique  and 
blackboard  drill,  and  blackboard  drill 
may  interest  you.  This  is  done  by 
a  system  of  checking  carried  on  by 
the  pupils  themselves. 

At  the  close  of  the  recital,  the 
director  told  Mr.  Reid  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  Miss  Newton’s  work  equal 
to  that  done  by  class  teachers  at 
the  McCune  School  in  the  early 
days  of  class  instruction  here.  We 


Mr.  Nichol  and  Miss  Newton,  both  blind,  success¬ 
fully  conduct  classes  with  pupils  who  can  see 
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felt  that  we  could  receive  no  higher 
compliment  than  that  we  were 
doing  work  equal  to  that  done  by 
seeing  teachers.  I  am  confident  that 
any  blind  teacher  who  is  willing  to 
apply  herself  diligently,  can  equal 
our  record  if  she  uses  our  methods, 
in  doing  class  piano  work. 

For  our  success  in  this  work  we 
are  deeply  indebted  to  Director 
Tracy  Y.  Cannon  of  the  McCune 
School  of  Music  and  Art,  who  sug¬ 
gested  after  my  graduation  that  I 
should  endeavor  to  do  something  in 
the  school  for  blind  musicians. 
Blind  students  who  have  entered 
the  school  have  had  the  sincere 
interest  and  cooperation  of  Mr. 
Cannon  and  members  of  the  faculty. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Profes¬ 
sor  C.  W.  Reid  for  his  system  and 
for  his  cooperation  in  every  way 
possible  for  the  success  of  our 
undertaking. 


To  Mr.  John  D.  Spencer  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company, 
we  owe  a  debt  of  appreciation 
which  will  never  be  fully  paid,  for 
it  is  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Spencer  in 
gathering  sponsors  for  our  depart¬ 
ment  that  we  owe  the  complete 
success.  My  trip  to  the  convention 
was  made  possible  by  Mr.  Spencer. 
His  sincere  interest  and  belief  in 
this  work  and  also  in  the  blind 
themselves  is  a  source  of  much  hap¬ 
piness  to  us.  He  has  labored  tire¬ 
lessly  to  make  the  work  successful 
and  to  bring  it  into  public  notice. 

It  is  desired  by  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Hayes  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  who  saw  the  work  in 
the  class  room  and  in  the  recital 
during  his  visit  in  Salt  Lake  City 
recently,  that  demonstrations  of  it 
should  be  made  before  various  in¬ 
stitutions  of  music  and  of  higher 
learning  in  New  York  City. 


In  the  above  article  and  the  one  which  follows  on  Page 
17,  there  is  given  testimony  of  two  blind  teachers  who 
have  successfully  taught  music  to  children  who  can  see. 
The  editors  of  the  Outlook  are  exceedingly  glad  to  add 
these  names  to  the  list  of  sightless  teachers  employed  in 
schools  where  there  are  no  blind  pupils.  Miss  Cannon 
was  awarded  a  scholarship  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  her  present  position  is  the  outcome 
of  the  course  of  instruction  the  scholarship  provided. 


A  Blind  Woman  Joins  Our  Staff 

By  Amy  Burt 

Director  Appalachian  School,  Penland,  North  Carolina 


ON  a  mountain  top  3000  feet  in 
elevation  in  the  heart  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  mountains  in  a 
land  of  clear  air  and  pure  water,  of 
forests  and  flowers,  where  the  last 
sound  at  night  and  the  first  in  the 
morning  comes  from  the  song  of 
birds,  stands  the  Appalachian 
School.  The  beauty  of  the  scenery 
and  the  warmth  of  the  welcome 
that  awaits  the  guest  at  the  sur¬ 
rounding  cabins  is  unsurpassed. 

The  Appalachian  School  as  par¬ 
ent,  nurse,  priest,  and  teacher,  offers 
shelter,  protection,  and  love  to  little 
children  between  the  ages  of  one 
and  fourteen  years ;  the  happiness 
and  freedom  of  a  good  home  to¬ 
gether  with  thorough  instruction 
and  wise  training  in  right  living. 
“It  is  a  home  for  the  homeless,  a 
strength  for  the  needy,  a  refuge 
from  the  storm,”  one  visitor  has 
said. 

Late  on  a  November  afternoon  in 
1926  the  school  mother  of  a  numer¬ 
ous  family  with  a  bevy  of  children 
assisting,  was  busy  in  the  kitchen 
preparing  the  evening  meal  when  a 
large  car  stopped  outside.  In  the 
car  were  four  people  from  Marion 
and  Lenoir,  North  Carolina,  and 
from  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

After  interested  inspection  of  the 
school-home  and  its  little  children 
the  guests  inquired  whether  piano 
instruction  is  included  in  the  cur¬ 


riculum.  In  response  to  a  negative 
answer  came  the  question,  “Wouldn’t 
you  like  it  to  be?” 

The  advantage  to  children  of  such 
teaching  was  obvious,  but  ours  was 
a  poor  mission  school  in  its  infancy, 
with  no  money  for  such  a  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  conversation  continued  and 
it  developed  that  these  people  were 
seeking  a  position  for  a  blind  music 
teacher. 

A  blind  music  teacher!  To  one 
who  has  been  working  with  little 
children  for  years,  finding  that  she 
needs  more  eyes  and  more  hands 
than  the  normal  allotment  to  meet 
the  calls  of  a  houseful  of  children, 
the  suggestion  that  a  blind  woman 
should  come  into  the  confusion  and 
the  uncertainties  of  residence  and 
teaching  in  a  house  that  was  then 
sheltering  about  forty  children  was 
matter  for  alarm.  Children’s  play¬ 
things  often  scattered  over  the  floor, 
their  chairs  left  in  the  pathways, 
their  presence  everywhere,  even  no 
private  sleeping  or  dressing  quar¬ 
ters  provided  for  workers  in  the 
school.  How  could  a  blind  woman 
move  safely  or  live  happily  in  a 
situation  like  this? 

However,  the  school  was  urged 
to  give  the  teacher  a  trial  and  with 
much  misgiving  consent  was  finally 
given. 

Not  many  days  after  this  an 
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epidemic  of  small-pox  broke  out  in 
the  school.  After  a  delay  Miss  Leila 
Cannon,  on  the  seventh  of  January, 
1927,  came  to  start  a  class  in  piano 
lessons  among  children,  only  one  of 
whom  had  ever  been  able  to  read  a 
note. 

There  was  no  place  where  Miss 
Cannon  could  have  a  room  to  her¬ 
self.  She  was  given  a  dressing  room 
with  a  group  of  older  girls,  those  of 
about  eleven  or  twelve.  Her  cot  on 
the  sleeping  porch  Avhere  most  of 
the  children  and  other  workers  slept, 
was  placed  nearest  the  door  leading 
into  the  house.  One  of  the  older 
girls  was  appointed  a  special  helper 
and  guide. 

When  it  came  time  for  the  third 
meal  Miss  Cannon  said  that  she  did 
not  need  assistance  coming  to  meals. 
Here  began  Leila  Cannon’s  devoted 
and  independent  service  for  the  good 
of  little  homeless  children  in  a  mis¬ 
sion  school  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 


Below  is  given  Miss  Cannon’s 
own  report  of  her  work  in  this 
school  for  the  two  year  period  just 
closing. 

In  the  early  autumn  of  1927.  I  began 
my  work  with  as  large  a  class  as  I  could 
manage  as  I  have  only  one  piano  for 
teaching  and  for  my  pupils’  practice.  This 
is  quite  a  handicap  in  my  work,  for  most 
of  my  pupils  are  very  enthusiastic 
workers. 

As  soon  as  possible,  I  organized  a  club 
which  we  named  “The  Amy  Burt  Music 
Club.”  We  have  for  our  motto  “Im¬ 
provement,”  and  I  think  these  children 
are  living  up  to  the  slogan  very  well. 
We  have  Club  rules  and  the  children 
seem  to  enjoy  keeping  them.  I  feel  safe 
to  say  they  would  conduct  the  Club  just 
as  well  in  my  absence  as  with  me  there. 
Since  they  have  gotten  far  enough  ad¬ 
vanced  to  play,  we  have  a  little  program, 
each  club  meeting  every  two  weeks. 

As  we  only  have  the  one  piano  for  our 
work,  I  have  a  contest  between  the 
morning  and  afternoon  pupils.  This  is 
to  encourage  good  work.  I  find  it  very 
successful.  It  is  interesting  when  the  day 
is  over  to  hear  the  different  children  come 
and  ask  which  group  won  that  day.  I 
have  three  contests  each  year ;  one  ends 
when  we  have  our  Christmas  vacation 
which  lasts  two  weeks,  the  other  ends 


Miss  Leila  Cannon  and  some  of  the  children  she  teaches  in  the 
Appalachian  School,  Penland,  North  Carolina 
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when  we  have  our  Easter  vacation  of  two 
weeks,  the  last  one  ends  in  June. 

I  find  that  the  best  way  to  keep  the 
children  interested  is  continually  to  find 
something  for  them  to  do.  They  have 
reached  the  place  now  where  they  can  make 
suggestions  which  I  try  to  follow.  This 
is  my  third  year  of  teaching.  When  I 
came  I  decided  I  would  give  my  pupils 
their  report  each  month.  I  wondered 
how  I  could  know  the  different  reports 
when  I  had  written  them  out  on  the 
typewriter.  At  first,  this  seemed  a  prob¬ 
lem.  I  had  not  been  here  long  and  every¬ 
one  was  strange  to  me  and  I  did  not  have 
any  experience  in  the  work.  Finally,  a 
thought  came  to  me.  It  was  this — I 
would  write  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  report  belonged  in  point.  I 
was  so  glad  I  had  found  a  way  to  do  it. 
Now,  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  get  the 
wrong  idea  about  this;  for  my  reason 
for  wanting  to  do  this  myself  was  because 
I  wanted  to  be  independent.  The  sighted 
people  here  would  have  been  perfectly 
willing  to  have  done  it  for  me.  I  want 
to  do  everything  I  possibly  can  for  my¬ 
self. 

I  teach  my  pupils  musical  histor}r, 
though  of  course,  they  do  not  have  much 
time  for  it,  as  I  have  said  they  just  have 
fifteen  minutes  for  their  lesson,  but  we 
do  the  best  we  can  and  they  get  some 
ideas  about  it.  We  stop  musical  history 
in  May  to  get  ready  for  the  June  recital. 
I  give  them  their  examination  and  read 
the  names  in  the  June  recital  of  all  who 
get  a  hundred.  My  reason  for  doing 
these  little  things  is  to  encourage  them 
and  thereby  get  better  work. 

This  school  does  not  take  pupils  beyond 
the  seventh  grade,  so  of  course  I  do  not 
keep  on  until  they  are  far  advanced.  This 
is  a  source  of  regret  to  me. 

Since  I  have  been  here,  each  year  there 
has  been  two  prizes  given,  one  to  the  boy 
who  did  the  best  work  and  the  other  to 
the  girl. 

Besides  my  school  work,  I  am  studying 
and  reading  also.  I  am  taking  a  course 
in  typewriting  and  a  Bible  course  from 
the  Hadley  Correspondence  School.  I 
wanted  to  take  psychology,  but  finding 
that  I  did  not  have  time  for  that  this 
year,  I  had  to  let  it  go  until  another  time. 
I  am  practicing  on  the  piano  after  school 
each  day.  I  find  it  slow  work  reading 
Braille  music,  for  I  am  not  up  on  that 
much,  but  I  am  willing  to  keep  on  trying 
till  I  master  it.  I  am  thoroughly  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  work  and  am  trying  to  study  the 
best  methods  of  teaching.  I  want  to 
take  a  course  in  music  this  summer.  I  do 
not  mean  to  leave  a  single  stone  unturned 


that  I  by  any  chance  might  gain  some¬ 
thing  which  will  help  me  to  be  more 
independent.  I  am  forced  to  depend  en¬ 
tirely  upon  myself  for  all  I  have.  I  think 
this  causes  me  to  be  more  watchful  for 
every  opportunity  which  may  come  in  my 
pathway. 

I  found  many  helpful  things  in  the 
Ziegler  Magazine,  which  comes  to  me 
each  month.  These  things  I  try  to  put 
in  practice.  I  get  interesting  letters  from 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes  and  also  from  Mr. 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  both  in  New  York,  and 
from  my  teacher,  Mr.  Lichtmann.  These 
letters  are  very  helpful  when  one  is  strug¬ 
gling  for  success.  I  have  always  desired 
to  reach  my  goal  in  something  and  I 
hope  I  may  do  so. 

At  the  end  of  Miss  Cannon’s  first 
year  the  school  was  able  to  arrange 
for  her  to  have  a  room  by  herself 
in  a  quiet  part  of  the  residence 
building.  This  has  meant  much  to 
her  in  health  and  happiness. 

Miss  Cannon  goes  alone  from  one 
building'  to  another  and  also  goes 
nearly  a  mile  to  visit  a  neighbor 
family,  without  attendance.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  evidences  of 
her  wonderful  independence. 

Anyone  would  have  been  inter¬ 
ested,  last  June,  to  have  attended 
the  closing  picnic  of  her  music  club. 
Everything  had  been  planned  by  the 
children.  After  the  picnic  lunch 
games  were  played  until  time  to  go 
back  to  the  school  home.  Then  one 
of  the  boys,  of  eleven,  gave  Miss 
Cannon  his  arm  and  another  walked 
ahead  to  draw  aside  the  bushes  in 
the  path.  In  this  way  Miss  Cannon 
walked  without  hindrance  from  the 
picnic  ground  to  the  hall  where  she 
lives. 

The  children  enjoy  taking  walks 
with  Miss  Cannon.  They  talk  all 
kinds  of  personal  interests  over  with 
her  and  she  listens  and  advises  with 
them  just  as  if  they  were  grown¬ 
ups. 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 


Wisconsin’s  Plan 

By  W.  U.  Parks* 

Director,  State  Agency  for  Adult  Blind,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 


EACH  state  of  the  Union  has  its 
own  methods  of  handling  var¬ 
ious  activities.  The  writer  is 
acquainted  with  the  organized  work 
for  the  blind  in  many  of  the  states, 
but  he  does  not  happen  to  know  of 
any  organization  similar  to  that 
which  has  been  developed  by  Wis¬ 
consin.  This  is  my  excuse  for  break¬ 
ing  into  print  through  the  pages  of 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  We  are 
young  in  the  work,  having  been  or¬ 
ganized  to  do  work  for  the  Adult 
Blind  less  than  five  years,  so  we  rec¬ 
ognize  that  we  are  merely  nibbling 
at  the  great  problem.  Below  is 
given  in  brief  an  outline  of  the  plan 
which  we  have  adopted. 

All  the  work  for  the  blind  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  state  government  is 
organized  under  one  head  or  super¬ 
intendent. 

The  School  for  the  Blind  is  much 
like  other  such  schools  throughout 
the  country.  The  State  Agency  for 
Adult  Blind  is  a  sort  of  extension 
department  for  the  School  for 
the  Blind.  It  has  its  own  corps  of 
workers  and  its  own  offices.  The 
Wisconsin  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
is  located  at  Milwaukee.  Many 
workers  for  the  blind  feel  that  such 
an  organization  as  we  have  has 
serious  drawbacks.  We  are  very 
sure  that  there  are  positive  advan¬ 
tages  in  our  system.  These  will 
appear  in  the  course  of  this  article. 


As  suggested  above,  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Wisconsin  School 
for  the  Blind  has  also  general  super¬ 
vision  of  both  the  Agency  and  the 
Workshop.  The  Workshop  has  a 
manager  who  has  direct  charge  of 
the  running  of  the  shop  and  also 
takes  care  of  the  marketing  of  its 
product.  A  director  has  in  hand 
the  details  of  the  Agency’s  activi¬ 
ties.  The  Workshop  produces  wil¬ 
low  goods  of  wide  variety.  It  is 
supposed  to  employ  all  blind  appli¬ 
cants  for  work  and  pays  most  of 
them  by  the  piece.  A  small  bonus 
is  also  paid  by  the  state  to  each 
worker.  As  all  workers  for  the  blind 
know,  such  shops  work  under  seri¬ 
ous  handicaps. 

The  State  Agency  for  Adult  Blind 
does  its  work  through  five  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  activities : 

First,  the  gathering  of  statistics 
which  means  a  great  deal  of  field 
work  in  the  way  of  investigation. 
In  the  second  place,  there  is  place¬ 
ment  work  and  work  for  and  with 
blind  women  workers  under  the 
placement  secretary.  Third,  there 
is  the  sales  department,  which  has 
to  do  with  the  purchase  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  the  marketing  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  article.  Fourth,  we  have  a 
home  teaching  department  and,  last 
of  all,  we  have  a  sort  of  supervision 
or  advisory  capacity  in  connection 
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with  pensions  granted  to  the  blind 
by  the  County  Boards. 

Because  money  talks,  the  market¬ 
ing-  activities  of  the  Agency  as¬ 
sume  the  most  important  role  in 
its  work.  The  Agency  functions 
through  two  offices.  One  is  in  the 
main  building  of  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Janesville 
and  the  other  is  in  the  building  used 
by  the  Wisconsin  Workshop  for  the 
Blind  at  Milwaukee.  The  manager 
of  the  Wisconsin  Workshop  for  the 
Blind  also  acts  as  salesman  for  the 
State  Agency  for  Adult  Blind.  The 
placement  secretary,  who  also 
works  with  and  for  the  women 
workers,  has  her  headquarters  at 
the  Milwaukee  office.  The  sales 
activity  is  almost  wholly  centered 
in  the  same  office. 

At  first  sight  it  would  not  seem 
necessary  to  have  an  additional 
office  at  the  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Blind.  However,  it  so  happens 
that  our  School  for  the  Blind  con¬ 
ducts  a  summer  vocational  school. 
The  Agency  through  its  field  work¬ 
ers  and  home  teachers  secures  pu¬ 
pils  for  the  summer  school,  and  only 
such  pupils  are  admitted  to  its  priv¬ 
ileges  as  show  reasonably  good 
promise  in  the  way  of  training. 
During*  the  summer  school,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Agency  are  able  to  study 
each  individual,  as  to  his  needs  and 
possibilities  in  the  way  of  a  pro¬ 
ducing  worker.  The  Agency  inev¬ 
itably  has  more  or  less  supervision 
of  the  training  at  the  summer 
school.  There  are  also  real  advan¬ 
tages  in  having  headquarters  at  the 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind 
during  the  regular  school  term.  We 
have  been  able  in  the  School  shops 


to  carry  out  certain  experiments 
that  have  proven  of  value  both  in 
a  negative  and  positive  way. 

The  office  at  the  Workshop  in 
Milwaukee  has  also  made  possible 
a  number  of  experiments  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  certain  forms  of  basketry. 
The  Agency  staff  is  thereby  in 
touch  with  the  Workshop  employ¬ 
ees.  Many  of  these  employees  are 
better  suited  for  other  work,  so  it 
is  a  real  advantage  to  them  to  have 
new  avenues  of  work  opened  up. 

It  was  stated  earlier  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  that  the  sales  department  is 
by  all  means  the  most  important 
or,  perhaps  one  should  say,  the 
most  prominent.  Three  methods 
have  been  employed  in  developing 
markets  for  blind-made  products. 
First,  the  special  sales  at  the  State 
Fair  and  county  fairs.  It  is  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  Agency  to  encourage 
blind  workers  to  set  up  their  shops 
in  their  home  towns.  The  sales  at 
the  county  fairs  make  it  possible  to 
use  such  workers  as  demonstrators 
and  in  that  way  develop  local  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  worker.  The  Agency 
intends  to  push  the  sales  at  the 
county  fairs  by  enlarging  their 
number. 

The  second  method  employed  to 
increase  sales  is  developed  by  the 
salesman  who,  it  was  stated  above, 
is  also  manager  of  the  workshop. 
He  has  especially  helped  the  broom 
makers  by  developing  a  demand  for 
their  brooms  on  the  part  of  public 
institutions  of  the  state  and  by  se¬ 
curing  the  patronage  of  factories, 
especially  in  Milwaukee.  If  the 
Agency’s  funds  permitted,  this 
method  would  be  pushed  to  the 
limit,  for  it  is  promising. 
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Last  and  most  important,  we 
must  mention  the  Wisconsin  Blind 
Products  Company.  This  is  a  pri¬ 
vate  sales  company  organized  at 
the  instigation  and  by  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  Agency,  but  without 
any  monetary  assistance  whatso¬ 
ever.  The  private  sales  company 
employs  house-to-house  canvassers 
and  handles  blind-made  goods  ex¬ 
clusively.  Every  salesman  carries 
a  letter  guaranteeing  that  the  goods 
he  handles  are  made  by  blind  work¬ 
ers  of  Wisconsin.  He  also  wears  a 
large  metal  badge  to  show  that  he 
is  a  bonafide  representative  of  such 
work.  Both  the  Agency  and  the 
Workshop  are  selling  thousands  of 
dollars’  worth  of  goods  through  the 
sales  company. 

As  the  Agency  has  no  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  state  Legislature 
for  the  conducting  of  its  sales  busi¬ 
ness,  money  has  been  borrowed  by 
the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  School  for  the  Blind  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  raw  materi¬ 
als  and  selling  them  to  blind  work¬ 
ers.  The  Agency  orders  from  these 
workers,  rugs,  brooms,  etc.,  and 
sells  them  direct  to  the  sales  com¬ 
pany  for  cash,  then  pays  the  work¬ 
ers,  subtracting  the  material  cost. 
Since  the  Agency  is  working  on 
borrowed  money,  it  is  forced  to 
make  its  sales  business  pay.  To 
date,  it  has  not  only  come  through 
whole,  but  has  materially  increased 
the  fund  by  asking  an  insignificant 
margin  on  the  raw  materials  and 
also  the  finished  product.  Handling 
sales  through  a  sales  company  in¬ 
volves  the  lowest  possible  overhead 
expense.  Since  the  salesmen  order 
just  what  they  want  and  pay  cash 


when  delivery  is  made,  the  Agency 
is  able  to  make  a  very  quick  turn¬ 
over.  The  close  unification  of  all 
the  work  for  the  blind  makes  pos¬ 
sible  an  intelligent  co-operation  that 
has  made  it  comparatively  easy  to 
standardize  the  products  of  the 
blind  workers  both  as  to  quality  and 
style.  Every  producer  knows  what 
that  means. 

When  the  writer  states  that  ail 
of  these  activities  of  the  Agency 
have  been  carried  out  at  an  average 
expenditure  of  not  more  than 
$20,000.00  a  year  to  the  state,  when 
it  is  also  remembered  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  friction  between  any 
of  the  activities  of  the  blind  in  the 
state,  it  must  be  evident  to  any  un¬ 
biased  student  that  the  Wisconsin 
plan  of  work  for  the  blind  has  very 
pronounced  advantages. 

A  Blind  Woman  Joins  Our  Staff 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 

The  outcome  of  it  all  has  been 
that  the  children  are  receiving  piano 
instruction  and  some  appreciation  of 
music  and  its  worth  in  a  more  fav¬ 
orable  way  than  might  ever  have 
been  possible  under  different  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Miss  Cannon’s  very 
handicap  is  really  an  asset  in  her 
work  with  this  school.  She  gives 
the  lessons  and  she  hears  the  prac¬ 
tice.  The  children  feel  that  they 
have  something  to  give  her.  They 
have  much  respect  for  her  and  a 
real  love  for  her.  As  friend  and 
counsellor  she  often  discovers  their 
needs  and  contributes  much  to  their 
growth,  not  only  in  music,  but  in 
their  stature  as  little  citizens  in  a 
world  that  all  too  soon  will  be  a 
grown-up  world. 


The  Conquest  of  New  York  Street  Traffic 

By  Reinette  Lovewell  Donnelly 


HE  afternoon  before  Memorial 
Day,  May  29,  1929,  a  German 
shepherd  dog  named  Bella 
guided  Herman  Immeln  across 
Fifth  Avenue  at  Forty-second  Street 
while  Police  Commissioner  Whalen 
looked  on.  Mouth  open,  red  tongue 
lolling,  ears  at  an  alert  angle,  Bella 
trotted  along  under  the  harness  Mr. 
Immeln  held,  keeping  the  fast  pace 
to  which  she  had  been  trained.  A 
milling  crowd  crushed  forward  to 
the  curb  to  watch  her,  but  Bella 
attended  strictly  to  the  business  in 
hand. 

In  July,  another  shepherd,  Gretel, 


led  Jerome  Pendergast,  blind  Har¬ 
vard  graduate,  across  Park  Avenue 
at  Fifty-ninth  Street. 

These  performances  at  two  of  the 
world’s  famous  street  crossings 
were  really  the  graduation  exercises 
of  dogs  and  men,  following  instruc¬ 
tion  given  under  the  direction  of 
The  Seeing  Eye  School,  incorpor¬ 
ated  this  year  in  Nashville,  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Each  was  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  period  of  three  weeks’  training 
of  blind  men  and  dogs  together,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  two  months’  careful  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  dogs  by  Seeing  Eye 
trainers.  These  dogs  were  bred  in 


Jerome  Pendergast,  blind  Harvard  graduate  and  Peter  Gillen,  sightless 
newsdealer  of  Astoria,  Long  Island,  cross  Park  Avenue  at  Fifty-ninth 

Street  in  the  city  of  New  York 
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the  United  States,  the  men  they 
guided  were  Americans,  the  traffic 
conditions  those  of  the  largest  city 
in  the  United  States.  Only  Herr 
Weber,  the  young  German  who 
conducted  the  last  class,  brought 
anything  from  Europe  to  the  ex¬ 
periment. 

Four  of  these  interesting  classes 
have  now  been  conducted ;  two  in 
Nashville  and  two  in  New  York. 
Twelve  blind  people,  eleven  men 
and  one  woman,  have  graduated 
with  their  dogs.  The  members  of 
the  last  class  finished  work  in  July. 
They  were  Jerome  Pendergast, 
of  Norwood,  Massachusetts,  who 
will  enter  Harvard  Law  School 
this  year;  Stanley  Wartenberg,  a 
home  teacher  of  the  New  York  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind,  and  Peter 
Gillen,  a  newsdealer  in  Astoria, 
Long  Island. 

As  in  Nashville,  all  the  training 
was  given  in  the  crowded  streets. 
Astoria,  on  Long  Island,  a  part  of 
Greater  New  York,  was  chosen  for 
the  preliminary  work.  The  final  test 
was  in  Manhattan  with  all  its  noise 
and  confusion  and  tremendous  traf¬ 
fic.  The  dogs  won  for  themselves 
the  honor  of  space  on  the  front 
pages  of  the  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers.  In  every  instance  they  were 
true  to  their  ancestral  traditions  of 
fidelity  to  a  charge. 

All  of  these  dogs,  Bella,  Gretel, 
Blackie  and  Asta,  are  being  used 
daily,  three  in  New  York  and  one 
in  Norwood,  where  Mr.  Pendergast 
lives. 

Mr.  Wartenberg  is  using  his  dog 
in  Brooklyn  and  says  that  for  the 
first  time  since  he  has  been  blind 
he  can  go  along  the  Coney  Island 


Board  Walk  and  be  perfectly  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  crowds.  He  gets 
his  meals  at  restaurants,  taking  the 
dog  with  him  and  has  found  no  ob¬ 
jection  on  the  part  of  either  pro¬ 
prietor  or  patrons.  The  dog  curls 
up  under  the  table,  molests  no  one 
and  Mr.  Wartenberg  has  had  no 
difficulty  whatever  on  this  score. 
He  says  that  in  the  section  of 
Brooklyn  through  which  he  travels 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  sidewalk 
merchandising  in  front  of  stores 
and  he  never  knows  when  a  new 
stand  of  lettuce  and  tomatoes  and 
early  fall  apples  may  be  set  out  in 
his  path  way.  With  the  dog  he  is 
safe  from  collision  with  these  crates. 
Mr.  Wartenberg  emphasizes  the 
alertness  of  Blackie  at  “left  turns” 
and  knows  he  will  not  be  permitted 
to  get  in  the  way  of  unexpected 
automobiles  coming  in  his  direction. 
Although  he  has  traveled  about 
alone  he  states  that  until  he  trained 
with  the  dog  he  never  attempted  to 
cross  the  street  by  himself.  Mr. 
Wartenberg  is  a  musician  and  is 
using  his  dog  constantly  in  his  eve¬ 
ning  engagements  as  well  as  in  his 
day  time  pursuits. 

Mr.  Pendergast  will  enter  Har¬ 
vard  Law  School  this  fall  and  Gretel 
will  be  his  guide  about  Cambridge, 
sharing  his  college  life  in  many 
practical  ways.  During  the  summer 
he  is  using  her  in  his  home  town 
of  Norwood. 

Mr.  Gillen’s  dog  serves  him  in 
Astoria  where  traffic  conditions  are 
not  quite  so  complicated  as  they  are 
across  the  bridge  on  Manhattan 
Island  and  he  finds  that  the  three 
weeks  of  training  together  has  been 
adequate  for  the  results  desired. 


A  Circus  in  the  Primary  Grades 

By  Marion  Miller 

Teacher  of  Elementary  Grades,  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind 


WHO  does  not  love  the  Circus? 
Old  or  young,  who  can  re¬ 
sist  the  magdcal  allurement 
of  “the  greatest  show  on  earth”? 
Our  little  performance  started  from 
a  quite  casual  remark  of  one  of  the 
pupils,  but  it  became  a  project  of 
absorbing  interest  not  only  to  the 
pupils  but  to  the  teacher  as  well. 
And  that’s  the  most  delightful  state 
of  affairs  in  a  schoolroom. 

In  reviewing  some  nature  study 
work  the  children  were  sitting  about 
on  the  floor,  each  in  turn  choosing 
to  “be”  one  of  the  animals  already 
studied,  describing  himself  in  terms 
of  that  animal,  telling  of  its  home 
and  habits,  and  as  far  as  possible 
imitating  its  voice  and  movements. 
“Just  like  a  circus!”  someone  ex¬ 
claimed. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  demand 
for  repetition.  One  little  boy  had 
been  to  a  real  circus,  and  outside 
school  hours  he  succeeded  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  accomplishments  of  the 
“animals”  to  such  a  degree  that 
their  performances  in  class  bore 
scant  resemblance  to  nature  study 
reviews,  and  aroused  the  curiosity 
and  interest  of  our  next  grade 
neighbors.  Finally  the  children 
begged  to  “give  a  regular  circus.” 
The  idea  was  brimful  of  possibilities 
for  little  people  and  we  set  about  its 
execution. 

Many  language  periods  went  into 
the  planning  of  our  circus — the  ani¬ 


mals  we’d  have,  how  they  should 
behave  at  a  circus,  how  we  could 
best  represent  them,  the  tricks  they 
must  learn  to  do,  what  clowns 
would  do  and  say,  and  so  on.  We 
decided  to  have  a  few  of  the  animals 
give  special  bits  of  interesting  in¬ 
formation  about  themselves.  This 
necessitated  the  developing  of  little 
speeches,  and  the  memorizing  of 
some  clever  bits  of  verse.  Another 
interesting  exercise  was  the  work¬ 
ing  out  of  a  little  scene  in  which 
two  ponies  played  school  with  one 
of  the  clowns  as  teacher. 

Our  original  circus  cast  included 
an  elephant,  lion,  tiger,  hippopota¬ 
mus,  brown  bear,  monkeys,  ponies, 
clowns,  and  —  of  course  —  the  Fat 
Lady !  But  enthusiasm  and  energy 
ran  high.  The  circus  spirit  soon 
overflowed  the  bounds  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  nature  study  classes  and 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  day’s 
activities,  even  invading  music  and 
gym.  Our  music  teacher  found 
some  thoroughly  appropriate  and 
delightfully  irresistible  circus  songs 
for  us,  and  in  gym  the  clowns 
learned  a  whole  repertoire  of  stunts. 
One  idea  constantly  led  to  another 
and  long  before  the  day  set  for  the 
great  show  our  plans  had  expanded 
to  include  a  giraffe,  camel,  rhinoc¬ 
eros,  polar  bear,  two  seals,  a  hand- 
organ  man,  and  a  balloon  man.  Our 
class  was  large  and  each  pupil  as¬ 
sumed  more  than  one  part;  we  even 
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had  to  call  assistants  from  the  grade 
above  —  with  what  joyous  fervor 
they  responded !  It  was  no  small 
puzzle  and  no  end  of  fun  to  plan 
the  order  of  the  parade  in  such  a 
way  that  each  animal,  when  he  fin¬ 
ished  his  part,  should  have  ample 
time  to  transform  himself  from,  say 
a  tiger  into  a  seal. 

One  of  the  hardest  problems  was 
to  costume  the  elephant,  camel  and 
giraffe  in  such  a  way  as  to  not 
only  satisfy  the  eye  but  to  give 
adequate  ideas  to  those  of  the  class 
without  sight.  Most  of  our  “ani¬ 
mals”  either  went  on  all  fours  or, 
like  the  ponies  and  brown  bear, 
walked  on  their  hind  legs.  We  de¬ 
cided  that  our  elephant,  camel  and 
giraffe  would  take  two  boys  apiece. 
Heads  and  shoulders  were  cut  from 
cloth  and  stuffed  with  excelsior. 
One  boy,  supporting  the  animal’s 
head,  stood  in  front  for  forelegs; 
a  second  just  behind  with  fingers 


on  his  companion’s  shoulders,  com¬ 
pleted  the  quadruped.  Forms  of 
pressboard  draped  with  cloth  were 
carried  on  the  boys’  heads  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  bodies  of  the  animals.  The 
giraffe  had  a  tail  she  could  twist 
and  ears  she  could  wiggle  by  means 
of  wires  manipulated  by  the  boys. 
For  the  camel,  a  very  tall  boy  stood 
behind  the  “front-feet-boy”  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  hump,  and  a  truly  camel’s- 
hair  robe  made  a  very  realistic  cov¬ 
ering.  The  elephant’s  head  present¬ 
ed  difficulties  which  were  only 
solved  by  following  the  ancient  “try, 
try  again”  adage,  but  at  last  one 
was  evolved  with  a  trunk  which 
could  wave,  movable  but  not  too 
floppy,  ears  and  tusks  which  in¬ 
spired  respect. 

The  seals  were  encased  from  hips 
down  in  bags,  and  they  barked  and 
flopped  along  into  the  arena  where 
they  discussed  the  good  old  north¬ 
ern  days  with  the  polar  bear,  played 
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ball  with  their  heads  and  executed 
a  funny  little  race. 

We  were  extremely  proud  of  our 
polar  bear.  She  was  clad  in  fuzzy 
white  “sleepers”  with  a  head  of  pad¬ 
ded  cardboard  and  crepe  paper,  and 
rode  in  a  cage  drawn  by  two  po¬ 
nies.  This  cage  was  the  envy  of 
all  the  animals,  and  for  a  time  it 
looked  as  if  even  the  ponies  were 
going  to  insist  on  riding.  However, 
since  one  cart  was  all  we  could  mus¬ 
ter,  the  lion  and  the  tiger  had  to 
be  tamed  and  led  in  on  a  leash, 
though  the  lion  did  roar  frighten¬ 
ingly.  Our  carpenter  fitted  half¬ 
inch-mesh  wire  netting  around  the 
sides  of  the  cart  for  the  cage,  and 
left  it  open  at  the  top  so  that  the 
bear  could  be  lifted  in  or  out  behind 
the  scenes. 

In  rehearsing  our  circus  we  felt 
the  need  of  something  or  somebody 
to  bind  the  separate  little  parts  to¬ 
gether  and  give  it  unity,  so  we  asked 
a  big  boy  in  the  next  grade  to  act 
as  ringmaster.  How  he  delighted 
us  with  his  business-like  manner  in 
putting  the  animals  through  their 
paces,  and  his  witty  remarks  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  our 
hurdy-gurdy  man  who  played  a 
mouth-organ  and  his  cunning  little 
monkey  who  scrambled  about  on 
three  legs  while  passing  a  hat  for 
pennies,  and  now  and  then  stopping 
to  spin  around  and  chase  its  own 
tail ;  nor  the  generous  little  balloon 
man  who  brought  from  home  gay 
balloons  enough  for  everybody. 
Then  we  had  a  quaint  little  ragman 


who  went  down  the  street  with  his 
dejected  old  pony  and  ramshackle 
cart,  while  the  children  sang  with 
him,  “Old  rags  and  bottles.” 

At  the  close  of  the  performance 
the  clowns  helped  the  Fat  Lady 
down  from  her  dais  amid  much 
groaning  and  puffing,  and  the  ring¬ 
master  introduced  her  as  “the  most 
generous  Fat  Lady  in  the  whole 
world.”  She  graciously  offered  to 
share  the  secret  of  her  generous  pro¬ 
portions  with  the  audience,  and 
passed  candy  and  peanuts,  urging 
their  constant  use.  Then  the  au¬ 
dience  was  invited  to  come  into  the 
arena  and  make  a  close  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  animals. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  say 
how  much  this  project  seemed  to 
mean  to  the  children;  they  learned 
from  sheer  interest  and  enthusiasm, 
and  rapidly  developed  a  spirit  of 
initiative,  responsibility  and  coop¬ 
eration  unusual  for  such  small  peo¬ 
ple.  This  particular  little  circus 
was  given  by  children  of  the  first 
and  second  grades,  but  the  project 
has  an  appeal  that  makes  it  easily 
adaptable  to  almost  any  grade  or 
group.  It  did,  of  course,  mean  the 
sacrifice  of  many  precious  Saturday 
afternoons  to  the  making  of  cos¬ 
tumes,  but  this  was  more  than  re¬ 
paid  by  the  happy  animated  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  classroom  and  by  the 
generous  spirit  of  helpfulness  shown 
by  the  grownups  who  did  so  much, 
both  by  their  interest  and  assistance, 
to  make  the  little  affair  a  red-letter 
day  for  the  youngsters  and  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  everybody. 


My  Loss  of  Physical  Vision 

By  David  C.  Reeder* 

(Continued  from  June  Issue) 


JUST  what  constitutes  an  adjust¬ 
ment  to  society  is  a  matter  for 
sociologists  to  decide,  but  for 
my  purpose  allow  me  to  assume  that 
an  individual  is  socially  adjusted 
when  he  is  able  to  cultivate  friends, 
can  adjust  himself  to  changes 
within  any  given  strata  of  society 
in  all  social  functions. 

At  the  time  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  my  loss  of  vision,  I  had  very 
few  friends  and  my  complexes  and 
phobias  caused  me  to  react  nega¬ 
tively  to  any  form  of  society ;  and 
my  entrance  into  a  normal  social 
existence  was  regulated  entirely  by 
these,  and  not  until  my  inhibitions 
and  defense  reactions  began  devel¬ 
oping  did  I  commence  to  become 
in  any  manner  a  social  being. 

That  tiny,  almost  dead,  spark  of 
gregariousness  was  bound  to  flame 
up  and  be  influential  in  my  social 
adjustment.  It  found  expression 
in  a  desire  for  companionship,  and 
as  I  was  trying  to  overcome  the 
chains  of  negativistic  sightlessness, 
my  companions  must  be  normal 
sighted  people.  No  doubt  this  was 
one  of  the  potent  factors  which 
caused  me  to  leave  the  institution 
life  and  return  to  the  public  school. 
I  did  not  seem,  at  first,  to  care 
whether  or  not  I  was  one  of  a  group 
of  people  so  long  as  I  was  one 
among  them,  but  as  my  adjustment 
developed  I  was  not  satisfied  just  to 


be  one  among  the  group  but  wanted 
to  be  one  of  the  group  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  identity. 

I  recall  an  experience  which  might 
serve  to  bring  out  my  point  more 
clearly.  Soon  after  I  entered  the 
public  high  school  I  found  that  all 
the  normal  male  students  were 
wearing  a  reserve  officers  training 
corps  uniform  and  as  a  matter  of 
defense  and  compensation  I  pur¬ 
chased  an  entire  uniform  in  order 
that  I  might  not  appear  conspicuous 
about  the  campus.  Each  day  dur¬ 
ing  drill  period  I  would  stand 
around  the  drill  grounds  and  listen 
to  the  commands  and  orders,  and 
formed  a  mental  image  of  the  lines 
of  cadets  executing  each  command. 
Many  cadets  noticed  me  standing 
idily  by  and  soon  the  officers  in 
command  were  asked  questions  re¬ 
garding  my  non-attendance  in  the 
drill  activities.  I  was  summoned  to 
the  commandant’s  office  and  told 
that  I  would  have  to  remove  my 
uniform,  as  the  possibility  for  my 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  drill 
was  out  of  the  question.  The  feel¬ 
ing*  of  inferiority  surged  up  within 
me  and  I  was  about  to  submit  to 
their  request  when  I  asked  for  an 
opportunity  to  fill  an  open  file  in 
the  rear  ranks  in  one  of  the  com¬ 
panies,  which  request  was  granted. 
I  was  issued  a  rifle,  belt  and  bay¬ 
onet,  and  allowed  to  take  my  place 
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in  the  rear  ranks  of  a  rooky  com¬ 
pany.  As  the  days  went  by  I  learned 
the  manual  of  arms,  the  drill  regu¬ 
lation,  with  its  various  formations, 
and  became  transferred  to  a  senior 
company  among  the  more  experi¬ 
enced  cadets. 

This  marked  the  beginning  of  my 
adjustment  to  society  and  I  became 
recognized  as  an  entity  in  the  schol¬ 
astic,  social  functions  among  nor¬ 
mal  individuals.  In  the  college  and 
university  society  I  found  another 
problem  which  required  immediate 
solution  in  order  to  continue  as  a 
social  being.  Adjusting  to  men  and 
women  was  my  problem  and  my 
constant  attention  was  necessary  to 
make  any  sort  of  an  adjustment  to 
this  new  society. 

Here  I  wish  to  make  special  men¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Richard  F.  Connor,  who, 
as  a  student  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  did  more 
than  anyone  else  to  assist  me  in  ad¬ 
justing  myself  to  university  society 
among  men  and  women.  It  was  he 
who  explained  formalities  and  ac¬ 
companied  me  to  my  first  social 
affairs  and  assisted  in  acquainting 
me  with  facts  which  have  now  be¬ 
come  habits.  It  was  Mr.  Connor 
who  made  my  membership  in  a 
campus  fraternity  possible,  and  this 
contact  alone  did  much  to  aid  me 
in  becoming  socialized. 

Very  early  in  my  attempt  at  be¬ 
coming  socially  adjusted,  I  discov¬ 
ered  that  I  had  a  speech  defect 
Avhich  was  most  apparent  when  be¬ 
ing  introduced  to  strangers.  This 
speech  defect  manifested  itself  in  a 
stammering  which  was  at  first  very 
hard  to  control,  as  it  was  caused 
as  a  result  of  my  complexes  and 


phobias,  rushing  of  the  blood  to  my 
head,  and  a  slowing  up  of  the  res¬ 
piratory  system.  Only  after  my 
mental  adjustment  was  nearly  com¬ 
pleted,  and  even  then  by  constant 
attention  and  thwarting,  inhibition, 
was  I  able  to  minimize  the  occur¬ 
rences  of  stammering,  until  now 
stammering  is  almost  out  of  the 
question. 

Then,  too,  I  found  that  I  devel¬ 
oped  a  queer  “tic”  which  was  very 
hard  to  curb.  Whenever  talking  to 
people  who  were  just  met  or  who 
seemed  to  me  to  be  exceptionally 
critical,  my  right  hand  found  its 
way  to  the  back  of  my  head  and 
automatically  scratched.  At  the 
same  time  my  left  hand  jumped  to 
my  shirt  front  and  fingered,  nerv¬ 
ously,  the  buttons  it  found  there. 
Such  was  the  “tic”  which  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  an  early  age.  It  became  as 
a  habit  fixation,  and  I  became  con¬ 
scious  of  my  right  hand  at  the  back 
of  my  head  and  my  left  fumbling 
with  the  buttons  on  my  shirt  or 
vest  each  time  I  talked  to  people 
about  whom  I  was  uncertain. 
Breaking  this  abnormal  character¬ 
istic  was  quite  hard,  as  I  had  to 
find  some  other  position  for  my 
hands,  but  each  time  my  hands 
would  start  for  their  respective 
positions  I  had  to  pull  them  back  to 
my  sides.  My  first  attempts  to  stop 
this  “tic”  were  almost  useless  as 
the  result  was  an  embarrassed  awk¬ 
wardness  which  was  hard  to  make  a 
momentary  adjustment,  but  count¬ 
less  repetitions  occurred  until  my 
reaction  was  normal  and  now  T 
rarely  have  any  tendency  toward 
my  old  abnormal  habit. 

In  summarizing  the  various  ad- 
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justments  which  I  have  made  I 
wish  to  consider  one  last  point. 
This  being  that  each  adjustment 
has  been  the  result  of  constant  at¬ 
tention  and  persistence,  and  this 
same  consistent  attention  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  maintain  these  ad¬ 
justments.  Each  day  brings  forth 
new  conditions  which  must  needs 
be  adjusted  and  my  defense  and 
compensatory  reactions  are  daily 
strengthened  as  it  would  be  easy  to 
allow  the  forces  with  which  I  come 
in  contact,  to  disintegrate  my  entire 
mental  set,  and  I  would  revert  to 
my  old  attitudes  and  concepts.  My 
inhibitions  are  being  used  constant¬ 
ly  and  this  thwarting  of  conditions 
which  would  otherwise  result  nega¬ 
tively  maintains  my  adjustment. 

In  concluding,  I  wish  to  say  that 
it  is  possible,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  for  any  sightless  individual 
to  undergo  experiences  and  develop 
similar  adjustments  as  have  been 
experienced  and  developed  by  me. 
It  is  also  possible  for  the  sightless 
of  today,  assuming  that  their  men¬ 
tal  equipment  is  that  of  the  normal, 
to  attend  public  schools  along  with 
normal  students,  to  do  normal 
average  work,  and  fit  themselves  for 
the  professional  fields ;  that  is,  all 
professional  fields  other  than  sur¬ 
gery,  dentistry,  and  so  on. 

Learning  among  sightless  stu¬ 
dents  may  seem  a  bit  slower  than 
that  of  the  normal  students,  which 
is  no  doubt  the  case,  but  this  can 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  learning  in  the  past  has  not  been 
concrete  enough.  My  observation 
in  my  own  case  and  in  teaching  the 
sightless  has  been  that  the  more 
objective  and  concrete  the  experi¬ 


ence,  the  more  rapid  the  learning 
will  become. 

An  experience  may  illustrate  my 
point.  I  was  taught  Braille  by  a 
strictly  formal  method  which  was 
a  very  slow  process,  and  was  that 
of  learning  the  symbols  in  their 
various  arrangements  by  verbal  in¬ 
struction  and  by  feeling  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  sized  symbol.  I  devised  a  much 
different  method  when  I  was  met 
with  the  problem  of  teaching  Braille 
to  my  first  pupil  and  I  found  the 
rate  of  learning  was  more  rapid  and 
more  fixed.  I  first  used  the  large 
round-headed  glass  pins,  sticking 
them  into  a  cotton  pad.  I  made 
the  letter  symbols  very  large,  plac¬ 
ing  the  pins  far  apart,  thus  teaching 
the  child  what  he  was  to  look  for. 
Each  day  I  decreased  the  size  of  the 
heads  of  the  pins  and  the  propor¬ 
tionate  distance  between  the  pins 
until  I  finally  arrived  at  the  natural 
sized  symbol  and  the  student  was 
ready  to  take  up  the  writing  proc¬ 
ess  with  a  full  knowledge  of  each 
symbol.  For  the  touch  discrimina¬ 
tion  had  been  developed  along  with 
the  symbol. 

My  greatest  problem  today  is 
public  opinion,  for  each  day  I  am 
forced  to  combat  criticism  on  every 
hand.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
general  condition  would  become 
less  important  if  the  attitudes  which 
the  normal  people  have  toward  the 
sightless  would  change.  The  normal 
public  needs  educating  as  much  as 
do  the  sightless.  The  idea  that 
sightless  people  should  be  placed  in 
institutions  is  entirely  wrong,  for 
only  those  who  are  mentally  incom¬ 
petent  should  be  placed  in  institu¬ 
tions. 
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IN  acknowledgment  of  your  sug¬ 
gestion  and  request  that  I  make 
application  of  the  principles  of 
general  professionality  (as  conceived 
by  me)  to  the  work  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  worker  for  the  blind,  the 
following  is  submitted,  respectfully. 

All  professionality  is  the  same  in 
genus.  The  professional  musician  is 
that  musician  who,  while  doing 
some  specific  thing  with  music,  yet 
holds  in  mind  a  general  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  field  of  musical 
work.  The  professional  literary 
worker,  whether  as  a  reader  or  a 
writer,  has  in  mind  the  whole  liter¬ 
ary  field  and  can  exercise  judgment 
with  wisdom  respecting  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  literary  criticism  that  may 
come  before  him,  so  with  the  physi¬ 
cian,  or  lawyer,  minister  or  jour¬ 


nalist. 

Now,  the  worker  for  the  blind 
must  deal  primarily  with  a  psy¬ 
chological  situation.  When  blind¬ 
ness  comes  into  a  life,  there  is  a 
psychological  confusion  produced. 
The  soul  loses  its  bearings  and 
there  is  danger  of  total  discourage¬ 
ment,  pessimism  and  bitterness. 
These  must  be  met.  Therefore,  the 
professional  blind  worker  must  be 
a  psychologist.  He  must  have  a 
fundamental  psychological  knowl¬ 
edge  because  blindness  is  no  re- 
spector  of  persons,  and  the  blight 
or  blow  may  fall  in  the  homes  of 
the  rich  or  the  poor,  in  the  homes 


of  the  cultured  or  the  ignorant,  in 
the  homes  of  the  aristocrat  or  the 
proletarian.  This  worker  must  be 
able  to  meet  the  thought  forces 
that  are  thus  abused  in  the  indiv¬ 
idual  and  in  his  relatives  and 
friends.  He  must  be  prepared  to 
bring  the  gospel  of  encouragement 
and  light  of  inspiration. 

The  problem  of  the  blind  citizen 
is  sociological.  He  is  a  unit  of 
society  and  he  must  seek  to  know 
how  to  perform  the  functions  of 
such  citizenship  without  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  physical  vision.  The  ordin¬ 
ary  man  or  woman  has  a  most  in¬ 
adequate  conception  of  the  normal 
expectation  of  social  life  or  even  of 
industrial  life.  Since  the  blind  in¬ 
dividual  may  belong  to  any  class  of 
society,  the  worker  must  be  qualified 
to  meet  each  in  his  own  plane.  So, 
the  worker  must  have  a  profound 
sociological  education,  training  and 
practical  experience.  He  must  be 
able  to  think  broadly.  The  blind 
man  does  not  wish  to  be  differen¬ 
tiated  or  segregated,  or  specialized. 
The  worker  must  understand  the 
normal  unit  of  society  and  know  the 
most  direct  ways  and  full  resources 
to  help  the  blind  individual  become 
a  fully  adequate  and  normal  citizen 
to  stand  side  by  side  with  his  fel¬ 
lows.  He  is  handicapped,  truly  and 
may  not  be  able  to  stand  in  the  full 
light  of  competition,  but  this  must 
ever  be  his  ideal,  and  also  the  ideal 
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of  the  worker  that  would  help  him. 

So,  the  two  foundation  sciences  to 
this  professionally  must  be  psy¬ 
chology  and  sociology  along  all 
lines,  broadly  and  deeply.  I  would 
also  say  that  the  blind  worker  who 
was  ill  prepared  to  bring  spiritual 
light  to  the  blind  individual  was 
really  more  handicapped  than  the 
one  he  would  help.  But  spiritual 
teaching  can  hardly  be  introduced 
in  such  an  essay  as  this.  The  near¬ 
est  approach  possible  is  Moral  Phil¬ 
osophy,  also  broadly  considered.  I 
obtained  my  foundation  light  on 
these  branches  chiefly  through  the 
writings  of  Herbert  Spencer,  “Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Psychology,”  “Principles 
of  Sociology”  and  “Principles  of 
Ethics,”  but  since  those  days  hun¬ 
dreds  of  valuable  books  along  all 
these  lines  have  been  written. 
Study  them. 

The  more  recent  epoch-making 
psychologists  have  been  James, 
Hall  and  Watson.  No  one  has  ever 
supplanted  Spencer  in  sociology, 
but  there  have  been  gathered  vast 
bodies  of  data  since  his  time. 

The  severest  problem  that  con¬ 
fronts  the  blind  individual  is  the 
economical.  The  worker  must  un¬ 
derstand  every  aspect  of  human  in- 
*  dustry  and  all  mechanical  aids  to 
industry,  for  it  is  true  that  thousands 
of  mechanisms  could  easily  be  de¬ 


vised  that  would  connect  the  blind 
individual  practically  with  existing 
industrial  conditions,  but  there  is 
no  lucrative  demand  for  such  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  worker  should  be 
familiar  with  these  resources  and 
should  have  a  lively  imagination  to 
see  quickly  what  mechanical  adap¬ 
tations  could  be  made  of  the  various 
inventions  that  are  coming  out  from 
day  to  day.  My  whole  idea  is  to 
fit  the  blind  individual  to  be  a 
normal  citizen  in  which  normality 
his  blindness  will  become  incon¬ 
spicuous.  This  cannot  always  be 
accomplished,  but  must  certainly 
always  be  the  ideal  of  this  profes¬ 
sion. 

The  worker  must  study  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  blind  in  all  ages,  and 
particularly  in  all  countries  today. 
There  must  be  a  familiarity  with  all 
laws  and  institutions  established  to 
help  the  blind  in  all  the  states  and 
nations.  The  achievements  in  one 
state  will  guide  the  workers  in  an¬ 
other.  The  successes  or  failures  of 
blind  individuals,  after  having  re¬ 
ceived  all  available  benefits,  must  be 
studied  and  compared.  The  worker, 
knowing  the  limitations  and  diffi¬ 
culties  in  each  particular  case,  as  a 
physician  studies  the  nature  and 
outcome  of  various  surgical  opera¬ 
tions  and  courses  of  treatment  to 
be  wise,  will  also  in  this  field  profit 


Mr.  David  Wallace  McGill,  a  clergyman  of  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  was  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  in  the  Bessie 
Sinton  Contest.  His  paper  which  discussed  professional 
work  for  the  blind  as  depending  upon  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  psychology,  sociology  and  moral  philosophy  is 
presented  in  the  preceding  pages. 
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by  this  investigation,  and  will  be 
able  to  deliver  liberally  and  bene¬ 
volently  this  body  of  knowledge  to 
encourage  and  inspire  the  indiv¬ 
iduals  with  whom  he  labors.  So,  I 
say  concisely,  the  worker  for  the 
blind  must  have  a  historical  scholar¬ 
ship  touching  the  blind  and  all  other 
classes  of  afflicted  people  and  this 
body  of  knowledge  must  be  viewed 
and  administered  in  the  light  of 
a  foundation  psychology  and  soci- 
ology. 

The  worker  must  draw  from  all 
of  these  resources  practical  thoughts 
and  methods  to  be  used  in  advising 
his  students  and  must  be  prepared 
to  train  them  specifically  along  the 
preferred  lines.  This  does  not  mean 
that  he  is  to  be  a  master  of  all 
culture,  but  must  be  familiar  with 
the  bridges  that  span  the  gulfs  be¬ 
tween  the  blind  individual  and  the 
coveted  blessings.  He  who  would 
study  music  must  go  to  the  special¬ 
ists.  He  who  would  study  osteo¬ 
pathy  must  go  to  the  specialists. 
He  who  would  enter  the  law  or  the 
ministry  must  go  to  specialists,  but 
the  worker  must  be  prepared  to 
work  intelligently  and  deliver  the 
experiences  of  all  those  who  have 
ventured.  I  thus  see  the  foundation 
to  consist  of  Psychology,  Sociology 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  worked  out 
through  political  economy,  mechan¬ 
ics  and  special  history  of  blindness 
and  the  blind  people.  I  purposely 
avoid  any  elaboration  by  necessity, 
and  have  confined  myself  to  the 
presentation  of  the  idea  toward 
which  we  should  labor.  Elaboration 
would  not  be  difficult  and  this  can 
well  be  pursued  by  each  worker  for 


himself  as  there  is  no  room  for 
dogmatism.  I  ever  stand  ready  to 
contribute  all  that  I  know,  feel  or 
think  to  this  supremely  important 
cause  of  humanity. 

The  National  Braille  Press 

The  dream  of  making  the  Weekly 
News  (a  current  event  magazine  for 
the  blind  in  Braille)  available  to  the 
readers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  was  brought  one  step  nearer 
to  realization  when  on  May  29, 1929, 
a  group  of  interested  citizens  met  in 
Boston  and  formally  incorporated 
the  National  Braille  Press,  Inc. 
Judge  Frederick  P.  Cabot  of  Boston 
was  elected  president,  Mrs.  Homer 
Gage  of  Worcester,  vice  president, 
Christian  A.  Herter,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Outlook  and  Independent, 
secretary,  Charles  Boyden  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  member  of  Board  of  Directors 
of  Family  Welfare,  treasurer. 

The  board  of  trustees  include  the 
officers  and  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen, 
Director,  Perkins  Institution  of 
Watertown;  Robert  I.  Bramhall, 
Director,  Division  of  the  Blind; 
Fred  V.  Walsh;  F.  B.  Ierardi; 
Richard  M.  I.  Cutter,  Assistant 
Attorney-General  of  Massachusetts ; 
Harvey  Bundy,  Attorney-at-Law ; 
Richard  Danielson,  Editor  of  The 
Sportsman;  Miss  May  Purdon, 
Trustee  of  Perkins  Institution ;  Mrs. 
Elmore  I.  MacPhie,  Vice-President 
Lowell  Association  for  the  Blind ; 
Mrs.  George  C.  Lincoln  of  Worces¬ 
ter;  and  Mrs.  Carl  R.  Brownell, 
Vice-President  Worcester  County 
Association  for  Blind.  Mr.  Francis 
B.  Ierardi  was  appointed  Manager. 


Germany’s  Care  For  Those  Who  Cannot  Hear  or 

Speak  or  See 

By  Betty  Hirsch* 

Directress  of  the  Silex  School  for  the  Blind,  Berlin 


ON  MY  visit  to  America  in 
1928,  I  was  very  often  asked 
if  there  was  a  special  school 
for  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  in 
Germany,  and  I  promised  to  give 
some  information  about  it,  after  my 
return  to  Europe.  However,  so 
much  work  was  waiting  for  me  that 
I  could  not  at  once  find  time  to 
inspect  the  school  for  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  at  the  Oberlin 
House  at  Nowawes,  and  report 
upon  conditions  here. 

Up  to  the  present  day,  there  are 
existing  six  schools  for  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  incorporated  as 
follows:  (1.) Boston,  America,  1832; 
(2.)  Larney,  France,  1860;  (3.)  New 
York,  America,  1874;  (4.)  Veners- 
borg,  Sweden,  1886;  (5.)  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  1901  ;  (6.)  Nowawes,  Ger¬ 
many,  1906.  The  first  Germanic 
school  for  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  was  founded  in  Venersborg, 
Sweden,  by  Mrs.  Nordin. 

Pastor  Hoppe,  who  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind  at  Nowawes,  told 
me  that  he  got  the  inspiration  for 
his  work  from  Mrs.  Nordin  and  the 
books  of  Helen  Keller. 

The  Oberlin  Blouses  comprise 
many  arrangements  for  welfare 
work,  as  hospitals,  homes  for  crip¬ 
ples,  kindergartens,  schools  for  the 


small  children,  and  the  school  for 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  These 
houses  take  their  name  from  a 
clergyman  who  was  the  founder  and 
began  his  work  in  1874.  The  nurses 
employed  belong  to  the  Order  of 
Diakonissen,  and  the  management 
of  the  whole  organization  has  been 
and  is  always  in  the  hands  of  an 
evangelic  clergyman.  Nowawes  is  a 
little  borough  near  Potsdam. 

In  1886,  Pastor  Hoppe,  who  now 
is  eighty-three  years  of  age,  grasped 
the  idea  of  adding  to  all  the  other 
arrangements  a  school  for  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind.  It  Avas  a  difficult 
task  as  they  were  always  short  of 
money  and  it  was  an  undertaking 
quite  new  in  Germany.  By  means 
of  private  collections,  and  a  sub¬ 
vention  from  the  state,  Pastor 
Hoppe  was  enabled  to  begin  teach¬ 
ing  the  first  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
in  1886  with  the  help  of  the  teacher 
of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Berlin, 
Mr.  G.  Riemann.  They  began  with 
one  pupil,  a  girl  of  twelve  years. 
As  they  had  no  house  they  had  to 
teach  in  the  home  for  cripples.  In 
1904,  Pastor  Hoppe  went  on  a  trip 
to  Sweden  to  study  the  work  for 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  at  Mrs. 
Nordin’s  School.  Coming  home  he 
decided  to  build  a  house  and  a 
school  for  as  many  as  possible  deaf, 
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dumb  and  blind  in  Germany.  First 
of  all  he  tried  to  get  a  census  about 
the  number  of  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  Reich, 
and  he  learned  that  there  were 
living  in  all  Germany  about  five 
hundred.  In  Prussia,  two  hundred 
and  eight.  Of  all  these,  it  is  estim¬ 
ated  that  only  about  half  are  fit 
for  education. 

In  1906,  an  old  house  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Oberlin  Buildings 
was  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  and  in 
1912  a  fine  new  building  was  opened 
which  contains  accommodation  for 
seventy  deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 
Schoolrooms,  dormitories,  work¬ 
rooms,  sitting  rooms,  a  gymnastic 
ground,  and  a  large  garden  belong 
to  this  fine  institution.  The  ground 
on  which  the  building  stands  had 
the  value  of  75,000  marks,  the  build¬ 
ing  cost  270,000  marks,  to  which  the 
state  contributed  2,800  marks,  while 
the  rest  was  raised  through  private 
collections. 

As  mentioned  above  a  teacher  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at 
Berlin,  Mr.  Riemann,  began  the 
teaching.  After  having  trained 
some  teachers  and  nurses  of  the 
Oberlin  College  in  the  methods  of 
such  a  teaching,  they  began  with 
two  pupils  but  soon  the  number  in¬ 
creased  to  thirteen  and  today  there 
are  forty  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  home.  Some  of  these 
pupils  have  the  triple  handicap,  some 
are  partially  blind  and  perfectly 
deaf  and  dumb,  some  partially  dumb 
and  perfectly  blind  and  deaf,  and 
so  on,  some  deaf,  dumb,  blind  and 
weakminded.  These  different  handi¬ 
caps  require  an  individual  treat¬ 
ment.  Not  all  of  these  deaf,  dumb 


and  blind  are  employable,  but  those 
who  have  normal  abilities  take  up 
the  training  of  mind  and  hand  with 
the  greatest  zeal.  First  of  all  the 
hands  and  fingers  are  trained  with 
regard  to  touch  and  skillfulness. 
Then  follow  Braille  reading  and 
writing,  articulation,  finger-alphabet, 
lessons  in  Bible,  literature,  history, 
arithmetic,  geography,  natural  his¬ 
tory,  gymnastics,  house-and-garden 
work,  and  handicrafts  as  modeling, 
chaircaning,  mat-making,  brush-and- 
basket  making,  knitting,  sewing. 

When  visiting  the  school,  I  saw 
the  pupils  being  taught  and  at  work 
in  the  school  and  workrooms.  I  was 
much  surprised  to  find  two  grown¬ 
up  girls,  both  deaf,  dumb  and  blind, 
who  had  passed  their  examination 
as  journeymen  in  basket  making 
and  now  are  teaching  their  fellow 
sufferers  in  this  handicraft.  Geogra¬ 
phy  and  natural  history  are  taught 
with  the  help  of  models  often  made 
by  the  pupils  themselves.  Brushes 
and  baskets,  of  course,  are  made 
with  the  same  perfection  by  those 
who  cannot  hear  and  speak  as  by 
the  blind.  The  weak-minded  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  can  only  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  very  easy  work  and 
sometimes  not  at  all.  Most  of  the 
pupils  would  like  to  stay  at  the 
Oberlin  Houses  their  whole  life¬ 
time,  but  many  have  to  leave  when 
grown  up  and  educated  because 
their  local  authorities  only  pay  for 
them  at  the  school  for  a  certain 
number  of  years.  It  is  a  great  pity 
as  their  families  often  do  not  under¬ 
stand  how  to  treat  them  and  some¬ 
times  they  cannot  make  use  of  what 
they  have  learned. 

(Continued  on  Page  41) 


The  Wawasee  Convention 

By  Calvin  Glover 

President,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 


THE  thirteenth  biennial  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  held  at 
Lake  Wawasee,  Indiana,  the  last  week 
in  June,  was  well  attended,  and  the 
program  was  actively  participated 
in  by  a  larger  number  of  workers 
than  ever  before.  This  was  due  to 
the  adoption  of  the  discussion  plan, 
which  afforded  opportunity  for 
much  informal  debate.  This  method 
of  conducting  the  convention  was 
a  bold  experiment,  but  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  has  felt  highly  grat¬ 
ified  by  the  comments  reaching  the 
President’s  office  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  by  the  fact  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  re-elected  the  same  officers  to 
further  develop  and  perfect  the 
plan.  The  success  of  the  conference 
depended  upon  the  summaries,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  sectional  consultants 
in  collaboration  with  the  various 
discussion  leaders  and  presented  to 
the  entire  convention  at  its  final  ses¬ 
sion.  Any  professional  group  might 
be  proud  to  assemble  thirty-five  per¬ 
sons  who  would  co-operate  so  de¬ 
votedly  and  so  intelligently  as  to 
produce  such  clear,  concise  outlines 
as  those  read  by  Miss  Alvira  Tur- 
kopp  for  the  Prevention  section,  Mr. 
George  Meyer  for  the  Educators, 
Miss  Adeline  Ruenzi  for  Home 
Teachers  and  Social  Workers,  Mrs. 
Grace  Davis  for  Printers  and  Li¬ 
brarians,  Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen  for 


State  and  City  Executives,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Holbrook  for  Workshop  Man¬ 
agers,  and  Miss  Evelyn  McKay  for 
Placement  Agents.  These  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  printed  proceedings,  and 
will  make  that  publication  indis¬ 
pensable  as  a  reference  book.  The 
Executive  Committee  is  profoundly 
grateful  to  those  who  made  the  dis¬ 
cussions  helpful  and  who  applied 
themselves  so  earnestly  to  the  task 
of  leading  and  directing  thought 
toward  definite  knowledge. 

According  to  the  President’s  fore¬ 
word,  a  higher  idealism  and  a  truer 
professionalism  in  work  for  the 
blind  was  the  aim  of  the  convention, 
and  he  regards  the  summaries  as 
indications  that  much  was  accom¬ 
plished.  The  seven  general  sessions 
of  the  convention  were  designed  to 
create  a  proper  atmosphere  for  this 
detailed  study.  The  topics  were 
more  general,  but  each  speaker 
threw  out  a  challenge  to  every 
worker  to  be  faithful,  unselfish  and 
strong.  Mr.  Chadwick,  host  of  the 
convention,  acknowledged  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  meeting  and  exchanging 
ideas,  Mr.  Wilson  described  the 
dream  of  Indiana  for  its  blind  citi¬ 
zens,  and  Mr.  Latimer,  responding 
in  behalf  of  the  Association,  empha¬ 
sized  some  plain  facts  that  must  be 
dealt  with  in  an  address  that  must 
be  studied  by  every  friend  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  63) 


A  Record  in  Hand  Transcribing 


AS  A  tribute  of  appreciation 
the  Braille  Transcribers  of 
Cleveland  have  awarded  a 
silver  loving  cup  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Oglesby  of  Cleveland  in  recognition 
of  her  services  as  a  volunteer 
transcriber. 

Within  three  years  Mrs.  Oglesby 


One’s  name  in  circulation,  even  in 
Braille,  carries  its  publicity  far  and 
word  of  her  work  crossed  the  Pacific 
and  brought  a  letter  from  a  teacher 
in  a  school  for  the  blind  begging 
her  to  transcribe  the  text  of  a 
geography.  Mrs.  Oglesby  put  aside 
all  other  transcribing  and  worked 


Mrs.  Oglesby  has 
patiently  stabbed 
out  the  dots  of 
seventy-nine  volumes 
and  presented 
them  to 
The  Cleveland 
Public  Library 


has  brailled  seventy-nine  volumes  of 
raised  dots  and  given  them  to  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library.  She  has 
completed  Galsworthy’s  Forsyte  Saga, 
twenty-nine  bulky  volumes  in 
Braille.  She  has  done  Ruggles  of 
Red  Gap  and  the  Constant  Nymph. 

Mrs.  Oglesby’s  work  has  not  been 
wholly  with  fiction.  In  each  volume 
she  transcribes  her  name  is  punched. 


all  summer  to  complete  the  geogra¬ 
phy  and  get  it  shipped  in  time  for 
the  opening  of  school  in  September. 

She  has  transcribed  nature  books, 
travel  books,  animal  stories  and  a 
manual  for  crochet  designs — all  to 
meet  the  need  of  individual  blind 
people. 

Mrs.  Oglesby  came  to  Cleveland 

(Continued  on  Page  41) 


Educational  Weeks  for  the  Blind 


IN  order  to  present  the  results 
of  Educational  Weeks  for  the 
Blind,  held  in  various  localities, 
the  Editor  of  the  Outlook  wrote  for 
information  to  the  cities  where  such 
weeks  were  held.  As  these  requests 
went  out  in  vacation  time,  not  all 
of  the  replies  reached  the  Outlook 
before  press  time,  but  the  testimony 
presented  below  is  of  much  signi¬ 
ficance — 

“The  Educational  Week  for  the 
Blind  held  in  New  Orleans  last 
December  9th  to  16th,  proved  very 
successful  along  lines  most  helpful 
to  us. 

“It  brought  together  in  our  ser¬ 
vice,  men  and  women  of  every  class 
and  creed,  and  stimulated  interest 
in  our  efforts  to  help  the  blind  to 
help  themselves. 

“We  attach  much  importance  to 
‘the  Week’.” 

From  the  New  Jersey  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind  comes  a  report 
of  five  “Weeks”  held  in  the  state, 
with  receipts  from  sales  of  articles 
and  tea  room  : 

“In  Elizabeth,  $1,438.93;  in  New 
Brunswick,  $458.55;  in  Newark, 
$3,976.81  (3  days)  ;  in  Montclair, 
$1,093.69;  in  Paterson,  $2,985.75.” 

“Salt  Lake  City’s  first  Week  for 
the  Blind  was  held  May  13-18,  1929. 
The  slogan  was:  ‘Not  to  Make 
Money  but  to  Make  Friends.’  The 
Week  made  both  friends  and 
money.  Three  thousand  people  at¬ 
tended  the  demonstration.  Prod¬ 


ucts  of  the  blind  were  sold  in  quan¬ 
tity.  Tuners  secured  a  number  of 
orders.  A  young  piano  teacher  ob¬ 
tained  pupils  and  a  singer  was  en¬ 
gaged  permanently  in  a  radio  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  result  of  their  appearances 
on  programs  during  the  Week.  A 
cash  balance  of  $125  from  the  tea 
loom  has  been  placed  in  an  emerg¬ 
ency  fund  for  the  blind  of  the  city. 
The  State  Work  Shop  has  felt  the 
good  effects  of  the  advertising  and 
the  cause  of  the  blind  has  benefited 
by  the  substantial  friends  made.  Re¬ 
cently  a  fund  to  service  radios,  do¬ 
nated  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  to  blind  people  in  Salt 
Lake  City  was  started  by  persons 
who  became  interested  during  the 
W eek.  Salt  Lake  will  repeat  the 
Week  in  1930.” 

The  report  from  Pittsburgh  calls 
attention  to  the  effect  of  a  changed 
program  as  follows : 

“The  sixth  Pittsburgh  Week  for 
the  Blind  fell  off  considerably  in  its 
practical  results,  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  visiting  the  exhibit  being  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  that  in  attend¬ 
ance  of  previous  Weeks,  the  cash 
sales  being  considerably  smaller 
than  usual,  the  charge  orders  fall¬ 
ing  off  tremendously,  and  the  tea 
room  receipts  showing  a  lower 
figure. 

“Just  how  to  account  for  this 
backsliding  is  a  difficult  matter,  but 
the  following  changes  in  the  method 
of  conducting  the  Week  may  throw 
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some  light  on  the  subject: — In  the 
first  place,  the  separate  or  denomi¬ 
national  days,  Catholic,  Jewish  and 
Protestant,  were  abandoned,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  work  the 
whole  matter  out  upon  a  co-opera- 
live  or  community  basis.  As  this 
brought  groups  of  women  together 
each  day,  not  accustomed  to  work 
together,  the  organization  was  per¬ 
haps  not  as  well  effected  as  usual. 

The  tea  room  was  turned  over 
to  a  caterer,  who  took  his  charges 
out  of  the  receipts,  and  who  fur¬ 
nished  a  very  large  part  of  the  serv¬ 
ice.  This  reduced  the  number  of 
volunteer  women  in  the  kitchen  and 
dining  room,  which  in  turn  reduced 
the  -number  of  friends  of  such  wo¬ 
men  who  would  naturally  visit  the 
exhibit. 

The  tea  room  was  placed  on 
the  cafeteria  basis,  which  had  a 
tendency  to  turn  many  people  away 
who  have  an  aversion  to  doing  any¬ 
thing  of  this  nature  for  themselves, 
especially  men. 

An  erroneous  impression  re¬ 
garding  the  real  purpose  of  the 
AVeek  resulted  in  the  emphasis 
which  had  been  previously  placed 
on  the  sale  of  articles  made  by  the 
blind  being  removed,  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  it  was  an  education 
Week,  purely  and  simply. 

“Just  how  far  any  or  all  of  these 
changes  affected  the  outcome  is 
difficult  to  say;  but  in  general,  it 
would  appear  that  they  constitute 
a  definite  illustration  of  how  a  Week 
for  the  Blind  should  not  be  con¬ 
ducted.” 

From  Headquarters  for  the  Blind 
in  Brooklyn : 


“The  AVeek  for  the  Blind,  held  in 
Brooklyn  this  year,  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  the  history  of 
this  co  -  operative  effort  of  the 
churches  and  clubs  of  Brooklyn  to 
work  for  the  blind. 

“The  following  are  the  sales : 

Clubs  . $  6,051.09 

Catholics .  19,985.21 

Jewish  .  15,482.62 

Protestants  .  17,325.32 

Ball  and  program  ads....  4,459.00 


$63,303.24 

Philadelphia’s  Second  Educational 
Week  for  the  Blind  was  held  in  the 
building  where  the  first  Week  was 
held  and  the  use  of  which  was  given 
by  the  owner.  All  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Philadelphia  in  any  way 
concerned  with  the  blind  co-oper¬ 
ated. 

This  second  Week  was  preceded 
by  an  afternoon  meeting,  sponsored 
by  the  Lions  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
at  the  Earle  Theatre,  at  which  Miss 
Helen  Keller  and  Miss  Polly 
Thompson  addressed  an  audience 
of  more  than  three  thousand  people. 

In  addition  to  the  exhibits  of  the 
industrial  work  carried  on  by  the 
several  organizations,  there  were 
demonstrations  of  the  methods  of 
instructing  blind  youth,  all  of  which 
were  well  arranged  and  attracted 
thousands  of  people  who  passed 
through  the  building  during  the 
week.  The  sale  of  articles  made  by 
the  blind  was  greater  than  at  the 
1928  Week  for  the  Blind  and  the 
receipts  from  the  Tea  Room  were 
most  gratifying,  as  it  was  from 
these  sources  of  income  that  all  cur¬ 
rent  expenses  were  met. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executives 
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of  all  of  the  organizations  for  the 
blind  in  Philadelphia  and  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  women’s  clubs,  who 
assisted  in  making  Philadelphia’s 
Second  Week  for  the  Blind  a  suc¬ 
cess,  a  permanent  committee  for 
their  annual  Weeks  for  the  Blind 
was  perfected. 

A  Record  in  Hand  Transcribing 
(Continued  from  Page  38) 

from  Texas  a  few  years  ago  and 
began  looking  about  in  her  new 
environment  for  something  interest¬ 
ing  to  do.  Her  young  daughter  was 
studying  for  a  Master’s  Degree  in 
Western  Reserve  University,  and, 
not  to  be  out-done,  she  started  to 
learn  to  write  Braille.  It  seemed  to 
her  a  wonderful  thing  that  she  could 
produce  what  blind  people  would 
read  with  their  finger  tips. 

“There  was  a  piece  in  the  paper 
about  blind  people  needing  books 
which  anyone  could  copy,”  she  ex¬ 
plained..  “I  put  my  hat  on  when  I 
read  it  and  went  right  down  town. 
I  found  I  could  be  taught  the  trick 
and  then  all  I  would  need  would  be 
practice.  It  took  two  lessons  a  week 
and  constant  practice  for  six  weeks 
before  I  could  get  the  diploma 
which  the  Library  of  Congress  gives 
when  one  passes  a  test  of  correctly 
writing  fifty  pages  in  Braille.” 

Mrs.  Oglesby  often  went  with  her 
daughter  to  the  University  and  sat 
in  the  library  stabbing  out  pages  of 
copy  until  the  class  work  was 
finished  and  mother  and  daughter 
went  home  together. 

“We  blind  folks  can  sit  up  all 
night  reading  without  running  up 
the  electric  light  bill,”  a  blind  man 
who  lost  his  sight  in  an  acci¬ 


dent  wrote  to  Mrs.  Oglesby. 

Although  writing  Braille  books  is 
exacting  and  requires  concentration 
Mrs.  Oglesby  manages  to  work 
wherever  she  has  leisure.  Train 
trips  furnish  opportunity,  she  writes 
during  afternoons  at  the  beach,  out¬ 
doors  in  the  garden — just  as  she 
might  crochet  or  embroider.  Her 
books  are  bound  by  a  publishing 
house  for  the  blind  in  Cleveland 
and  the  pages  shellacked  to  with¬ 
stand  much  fingering. 

She  holds  the  record,  not  only  for 
the  volume  of  her  transcribing,  but 
for  accuracy,  something  which  not 
all  Braille  transcribers  achieve.  It  is 
not  easy  to  correct  errors — if  a  word 
is  punched  wrong  the  entire  page 
has  to  be  rewritten. 

“The  letters  I  have  received  from 
blind  people  who  have  read  the 
books  I  have  transcribed  are  all  the 
pay  I  want,”  Mrs.  Oglesby  declares. 
“And  it  is  fascinating  work.” 

Germany’s  Care  for  Those  Who 

Cannot  Hear  or  Speak  or  See 
(Continued  from  Page  36) 

There  are  not  as  yet  means 
enough  for  extended  aftercare  work 
for  these  handicapped  people  but  in 
time,  it  is  hoped  that  also  this 
branch  of  welfare  work  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  more  and  more  by  the  state. 

As  a  whole,  if  you  inspect  the 
Home  and  School  at  the  Oberlin 
Houses  at  Nowawes,  you  get  the 
impression  that  there  is  done  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  develop  the  minds 
and  bodies  of  those  threefold  handi¬ 
capped  beings  and  that  a  good  deal 
of  gladness  and  happiness  is  given 
them  by  the  loving  efforts  of  their 
teachers. 


The  Importance  of  the  Several  Agencies  Concerned 
With  Maintaining  Intellectual  Contact  Between  the 
Blind  and  Those  Possessed  of  Vision,  and  Between 

the  Blind  Themselves 

By  L.  Webster  Fox,  M.D. 

President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and 
Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind 


IT  WOULD  seem  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  such  a  contact  as  mentioned 
in  the  title  of  this  paper  should 
require  special  emphasis,  but  it  is 
this  need  of  emphasis  upon  all  the 
activities  concerned  with  the  blind 
that  inspires  these  special  occasions 
which  we  have  designated  as 
“Weeks  for  the  Blind.”  Last  year 
the  success  of  the  “Week”  demon¬ 
strated  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
Avidespread  knowledge  of  the  Avork 
being  done,  not  only  for  the  blind, 
but  by  the  blind  themselves.  The 
community  in  which  AAre  live,  Avhile 
expressed  by  the  Ararious  census  tak¬ 
ers  as  from  one  and  a  half  to  three 
million  inhabitants,  embraces  an  in¬ 
fluence  the  equivalent  of  no  less 
than  thirty  million  people,  and  it 
therefore  becomes  necessary  for  us 
to  maintain  the  interest  AA^e  haAre 
created  by  sufficient  repetition  of 
the  high  lights  of  our  undertakinig 
that  the  entire  scope  of  influence 
be  utilized. 

The  blind  may  be  conveniently 
grouped  as  of  tAvo  classes,  those 
that  were  born  blind  or  became  so 


early  in  childhood  and  those  that 
lost  their  sight  some  time  after 
having  acquired  some  sort  of  edu¬ 
cation  with  the  aid  of  their  eyes. 
The  course  of  those  blinded  earlv 
in  life  is  comparatively  serene,  if 
such  a  calamitous  situation  might 
be  so  regarded  at  any  time.  Such 
a  youngster  may  be  taken  at  the 
appropriate  time  and  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  instructors  espe¬ 
cially  skilled  in  such  work  and  be 
brought  to  an  intellectual  status 
the  equwalent  of  the  child  of  similar 
social  status,  and  frequently  beyond 
the  average.  To  bring  about  this 
creditable  deArelopment,  the  child 
is  placed  under  superb  institutional 
surroundings  frequently  faring,  from 
a  physical  and  physiological  stand¬ 
point,  much  better  than  his  brother 
or  sister  in  their  OAvn  home  envir¬ 
onment.  The  results  obtained  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Training  School 
for  the  Blind  illustrates  these  ac¬ 
complishments  very  Avell  indeed. 
Most  of  the  alumni  of  this  institu¬ 
tion  are  capable  of  supporting  them¬ 
selves  in  competition  with  those 
possessed  of  normal  vision. 


Editor’s  Note: 


This  paper  was  read  at  the  Second  Educational  Week  for  the  Blind,  in  Philadelphia, 
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1  he  other  class,  which  in  our 
county  numbers  about  2,000,  made 
up  of  those  who  have  attained  adult 
life  and  then  lost  their  sight  com¬ 
pels  our  serious  attention,  although 
it  does  not  always  get  it  to  the 
extent  that  we  can  point  with  pride 
to  our  accomplishment.  The  man 
or  woman  who  has  lost  his  or  her 
sight  as  the  result  of  accident  or 
disease  comes  to  our  notice  broken 
in  spirits  and  discouraged  as  well 
as  financially  embarrassed.  Such 
persons  once  maintained  their  self- 
respect,  as  well  they  should,  as 
decent  hard-working-  members  of 
the  community,  but  dependence 
upon  friends  and  relatives  as  well 
as  upon  the  several  philanthropies 
is  calculated  to  overcome  any  re¬ 
luctance  one  might  have  to  begging, 
and  unless  judiciously  handled  may 
succumb  to  the  easy  revenue  of  the 
tin  cup  and  song  book. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Home  Teaching  Society, 
which  I  .here  represent  as  Pres¬ 
ident,  to  circumvent  these  tenden¬ 
cies  and  to  provide  for  these  un¬ 
fortunate  individuals  a  means  not 
only  of  contact  with  the  outside,  but 
a  means  of  recreation  as  well  as  of 
instruction  and  to  a  large  extent  of 
maintenance. 

These  people  must  be  approached 
through  avenues  already  familiar  to 
them,  albeit  now  partially  closed. 
The  embossed  types  provide  letters 
which  they  may  read  by  means  of 
their  sense  of  touch,  but  the  hard¬ 
ened  fingers  of  the  mechanic  or 
laboring  man  are  not  well  calculated 
to  differentiate  the  niceties  of  the 
embossed  dot  letters,  which  we 
designate  as  Braille  Type,  so  we 


must  provide  letters  as  near  in 
shape  to  those  familiar  to  the  patient 
in  his  daily  reading  before  his  sight 
was  lost  as  we  can  conveniently 
create.  A  blind  man  devised  the 
Braille  dots,  but  another  blind  man, 
Doctor  Moon,  invented  the  em¬ 
bossed  letters,  known  as  the  Moon 
type,  which  bears  sufficiently  close 
resemblance  to  those  employed  in 
our  ordinary  print  to  enable  the 
blind  person  who  has  once  been 
able  to  read  to  resume  that  accom¬ 
plishment  with  the  aid  of  his  fingers. 

The  purpose  of  our  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society  has  been 
to  encourage  the  development  of 
this  accomplishment.  In  order  that 
the  blind  person  may  realize  the 
sincerity  of  our  purpose  we  have 
sent  to  him  blind  and  semi-blind 
teachers  so  that  a  bond  of  sym¬ 
pathetic  appreciation  might  be  cre¬ 
ated  between  our  enterprise  and 
the  recipients  of  its  consideration. 
For  the  full  twelve  months  period 
of  1928,  five  such  teachers  covered 
our  field  with  the  assistance  of  a 
sixth  for  the  last  six  months  and 
made  a  total  of  6,838  visits  to  the 
blind  on  our  records.  In  1927,  5,873 
visits  were  made  with  five  teachers. 
It  is  very  obvious,  therefore,  that 
we  are  limited,  not  in  the  number 
of  blind  available  but  in  the  number 
of  teachers.  Some  of  our  pupils 
learn  readily  while  on  the  other 
hand  some  are  inclined  to  lose  their 
interest  in  a  short  while.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  more  versatile 
the  teacher,  the  more  readily  can 
the  pupil  be  prevailed  upon  to  learn 
something  and  the  visit  or  visits 
are  not  lost.  We  have,  therefore, 
(Continued  on  Page  45) 


Succeeding  as  a  Store  Keeper 

By  Hanson  Walters* 


I  LOST  my  sight  when  a  child. 
At  the  age  of  eleven  years  I  was 
admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  at  Philadelphia.  In  this 
school  I  received  a  liberal,  sensible, 
literary  education,  besides  a  good 
quantity  of  handicraft  knowledge, 
consisting  of  broom  making,  brush 
making,  mat  weaving,  chair  seating, 
and  so  on.  I  learned  all  I  could 
toward  the  end  that  I  might  be  self- 
supporting. 

Toward  the  close  of  my  school¬ 
days,  I  conceived  the  idea  that  I 
could  be  a  store  keeper.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  I  used  every  means  at  my 
command  to  that  end,  making  the 
best  of  my  opportunities. 

My  first  five  years  after  school 
were  spent  at  home  making  brooms. 
I  found  that  to  succeed,  I  should 
have  to  leave  home.  The  opportu¬ 
nity  was  not  long  coming.  My 
brother-in-law,  who  was  a  partic¬ 
ular  friend  of  mine,  decided  to  go 
with  his  people  to  Kansas  and  asked 
me  to  accompany  them,  which  in¬ 
vitation  I  unhesitatingly  accepted. 

I  lived  with  them  fifteen  years, 
during  which  time  I  followed  broom 
making.  The  first  year  I  bought  my 
broom  corn ;  then  I  had  a  chance 
to  buy  a  piece  of  land  adjoining  that 
of  my  brother-in-law,  and  from  then 
on  we  produced  my  broom  corn,  and 
I  paid  the  money  each  year  on  the 
land  that  the  land  not  only  fur¬ 


nished  us  employment,  but  also  be¬ 
came  a  source  of  investment. 

When  the  boom  struck  Kansas 
City  we  sold  out  and  my  land, 
which  was  all  paid  for  at  $25  per 
acre,  now  netted  me  $75  clear,  per 
acre.  Soon  after  this,  I  received  a 
letter  asking  me  to  return  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  go  into  partnership 
with  another  brother-in-law  in  a 
country  store.  This  just  suited  me, 
and  I  accepted  this  ofifer. 

It  was  a  small  department  store, 
and  furnished  an  excellent  primary 
business  school  for  me.  My  partner 
and  I  adopted  one  policy  to  which 
I  strictly  adhered  throughout  all  my 
subsequent  business.  Namely:  pay 
all  bills  within  ten  days  from  date 
of  invoice,  and  thus  earn  the  cash 
discount. 

After  three  years  of  pleasant  and 
successful  business  we  dissolved 
partnership  and  closed  out.  I  re¬ 
turned  to  Kansas,  locating  in 
Florence,  and  going  into  the  hard¬ 
ware  business  which  experience  and 
preference  had  taught  me  was  my 
line.  I  believe  that  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness  furnishes  the  best  field  of  occu¬ 
pation  to  the  blind,  all  other  things 
being  equal.  I  conducted  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  Florence  for  25  years  with¬ 
out  a  vacation,  and  enjoyed  it,  too. 
I  am  fully  persuaded  that  a  small 
town  is  best  for  blind  people,  there 
being  less  competition  and  less 
noise  with  which  to  contend.  A 
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blind  man  should  keep  everything 
well  in  hand.  He  should  arrange 
his  own  goods  on  the  shelves,  mark¬ 
ing  every  item  plainly  in  Braille, 
both  cost  and  selling  price,  and  the 
selling  price  in  pencil  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  He  should  be  his  own  sales¬ 
man  and  bookkeeper — in  short,  he 
should  do  all  possible  for  himself 
and  ask  as  little  of  others  as  possible. 
He  should  keep  well  acquainted 
with  his  goods  and  as  far  as  possible 
try  to  understand  his  customers. 
And  so  far  as  possible,  be  able  to 
satisfy  them.  He  should  keep  a  want 
list.  He  should  deal  with  reliable 
jobbers  and  make  friends  of  the 
traveling  salesmen,  who  will  be  a 
great  help  to  him. 

My  opening  invoice  in  my  Flo¬ 
rence  store  was  $144.  The  closing 
out  invoice  after  deducting  20  per 
cent,  discount  for  cash,  amounted 
to  $3,600. 

Sundays  I  engaged  in  church  and 
Sunday  school  work.  I  served  one 
church  as  treasurer  nine  years  and 
served  several  terms  as  Sunday 
School  superintendent.  I  taught 
classes  in  Sunday  School  more  than 
fifty  years.  I  also  served  as  chor¬ 
ister  a  good  deal  of  the  time. 

The  Importance  of  Several 
Agencies 

(Continued  from  Page  43) 

encouraged  the  teachers  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  teaching  of  the  types, 
where  no  other  teaching  is  available, 
by  instruction  in  the  several  home 
crafts  for  which  the  blind  are  noted 
and  which  are  upon  exhibition  in 


this  hall  at  the  present  time.  Alter¬ 
nating  this  instruction  relieves  the 
reading  instruction  of  the  tedium 
that  it  would  otherwise  possess. 
Reading  by  these  special  means  is 
not  rapid  and  one  possessed  of 
vision  could  do  no  better  than  at¬ 
tempt  a  page  or  two  of  it  in  order 
to  acquire  the  viewpoint  of  the  poor 
fellow  who  is  doomed  to  literary 
isolation  unless  he  acquires  it.  The 
radio  does  not  provide  an  adequate 
substitute — only  can  that  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  some  other  activity  with 
the  fingers  where  the  results  are 
sufficiently  quick  and  satisfactory 
to  afford  that  encouragement  that 
only  success  can  bring. 

Not  only  does  our  society  teach 
the  blind  but  provides  an  outlet  for 
blind  teachers.  In  this  manner  is 
kept  alive  all  the  valuable  knowl¬ 
edge  obtained  by  and  for  the  blind 
during  generations  past  when  phil¬ 
anthropic  individuals  have  been 
working  to  keep  the  blind  out  of 
the  poor  houses  and  off  the  streets. 
The  benefit  is,  therefore,  two-fold. 
Our  library,  however,  is  subjected 
to  greater  wear  and  tear  than  are 
other  libraries  and  needs  continuous 
replacement  in  addition  to  expan¬ 
sion  with  volumes  in  new  fields. 
There  are  no  limitations  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  this  expansion  may 
reach  except  such  as  are  placed 
upon  us  by  the  limitations  of  our 
finances.  We  would,  therefore,  urge 
that  you  analyze  our  report  for  the 
year  just  past  and  convince  your¬ 
selves  of  the  claim  of  this  society 
for  your  consideration. 


Bulletin  Board 

Contributions  of  news  of  work  for  the  blind  all  over  the  country  are  desired  for  these  pages. 
All  manuscript  must  be  in  the  editor’s  hands  five  weeks  prior  to  date  of  publication. 


A  T  Team  Play  Lodge,  Suff ern,  New 
York,  a  crafts  shop  for  the  Blind 
Players  has  recently  been  added  to  the 
plant,  the  gift  of  Dr.  William  W.  Black¬ 
man  of  Brooklyn.  Here  during  the 
summer  the  Blind  Players  Club  weave 
and  do  their  craft  work  for  their  winter 
sales.  The  Blind  Players  Club,  each 
summer,  loan  their  clubhouse  for  the  va¬ 
cations  of  blind  and  partially  sighted 
women  and  girls. 

]i/|  ISS  MYRA  F.  MORGAN,  who  has 
-L*-L  for  several  years  been  general  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  teachers  and  matrons  at  the 
kindergarten  building  of  the  New  York 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  will  succeed 
Miss  Mabel  Myer,  usher  teacher,  who 
died  last  May.  Miss  Myer  was  appointed 
in  1910  and  is  held  in  affectionate  mem¬ 
ory  by  many  pupils  of  the  school.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Brochu  Hint  has  resigned 
as  vocal  instructor  at  the  New  York 
School  and  will  be  succeeded  by  Miss 
Agnes  Dahme  of  Mount  Vernon,  New 
York,  a  graduate  of  the  Williams  School 
of  Expression  in  Ithaca.  .  . .  Nearly 

100  pupils  attended  the  alumni  meeting 
June  13th  to  15th. 

BY  AN  act  of  the  Legislature  the 
Arizona  School  for  the  Blind,  a  part 
of  the  Arizona  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind,  will  function  as  a  separate  edu¬ 
cational  institution,  having  its  own  board 
of  directors  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
the  Governor  being  an  ex-officio  member. 
The  school  will  have  additional  teaching 
force  and  added  equipment.  .  .  .  After 
an  absence  of  several  years  Mrs.  Clarence 
Utzman  will  return  to  the  staff.  Mrs. 
Utzman  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

^HE  Kansas  School  for  the  Blind  re¬ 
ports  a  most  helpful  Summer  School 
with  seventy-seven  in  attendance.  Among 


the  students  have  been  six  teachers  in 
schools  for  the  blind  who  have  been  here 
taking  work  that  will  be  of  value  to 
them.  The  evening  Lecture  Course  has 
proven  unusually  interesting  and  helpful. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Louis  Geiser,  of  Topeka,  a 

young  man  totally  blind,  was  elected  to 
the  position  of  teacher  of  basketry  in  the 
Playground  Course  under  direction  of 
Topeka  schools.  Once  a  week  he  gives 
instruction  to  the  corps  of  twenty  teach¬ 
ers.  The  afternoons  he  spends  in  visiting 
and  giving  instruction  to  the  children  of 
the  twenty  playgrounds,  instructing  both 
children  and  teachers.  He  has  been  very 
successful  in  this  work. 

]yjR.  M.  C.  ROBINSON,  of  Victoria, 
“  B.  C.,  has  been  appointed  as  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  British  Columbia  Division  of 
the  Canadian  National  Institute,  Head¬ 
quarters,  Vancouver.  Mr.  Robinson  is 
totally  blind,  having  lost  his  sight 
while  serving  with  the  Canadian  Ex¬ 
peditionary  force  in  France.  He  took 
training  at  St.  Dunstan’s  in  massage,  and 
has  followed  this  profession  with  con¬ 
siderable  success.  More  recently  he  added 
salesmanship  to  his  accomplishments,  and 
acted  as  commission  agent  for  several 
varieties  of  imported  goods.  .  .  .  The 

Toronto  Women’s  Auxiliary  to  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
held  their  annual  campaign  for  funds  in 
the  City  of  Toronto.  More  than  $60,000.00 
was  realized.  This  amount  exceeds  last 
year’s  Toronto  Campaign  total  by  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,500.00.  The  Toronto  Wo¬ 
men’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Institute  was 
completely  responsible  for  arrangements 
and  conduct  of  this  Campaign.  Mrs. 
Lionel  H.  Clarke,  former  Honorary 
President  of  the  Institute  and  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Toronto  Women’s  Auxiliary, 
acted  as  Convener  of  the  Campaign  Com¬ 
mittee.  .  .  .  Dr.  J.  A.  McDonald  of 
Halifax,  formerly  Maritime  Field  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  has  been  appointed  Na¬ 
tional  Field  Secretary.  Dr.  McDonald’s 
duties  include  personal  contact  with  Gov¬ 
ernmental  and  other  agencies,  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  publicity,  and  the  organiz¬ 
ing  of  campaigns  in  support  of  work. 
Dr.  McDonald  has,  since  his  appointment, 
been  engaged  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
and  Newfoundland.  subsequently  his 
services  will  probably  be  extended  to 
other  parts  of  Canada. 

'JpHE  Mississippi  Commission  for  the 
Blind  reports  that  it  is  giving  the  blind 
who  are  unable  to  pay  for  it  treatment 
by  the  best  specialists,  and  the  results  of  these 
treatments  and  operations  in  a  number  of  cases 
have  been  astonishing.  One  old  gentleman, 
totally  blind,  was  given  an  operation  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  and  writes  that  he  can 
now  see  a  boat  a  mile  away.  Another,  a 
young  lady  from  northeast  Mississippi 
who,  when  she  was  first  sent  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  an  oculist  for  examination, 
could  scarcely  see  her  way,  is  being 
treated  and  is  now  able  to  read  her  own 
mail  and  do  her  writing.  There  are  others 
to  whom  some  sight  has  been  given,  yet 
there  are  many  others,  of  course,  who 
cannot  be  helped  in  this  way.  These  are 
being  given  training  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible  which  will  make  of  them  assets  to 
the  State  and  happy  and  contented. 

1%/TR.  WILLIAM  E.  BARTRAM,  a 
graduate  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind.  .  .  . 
Two  new  fireproof  cottages  will  be  built 
this  fall  to  be  used  as  sleeping  quarters 
for  the  pupils  and  later  a  general  repair 
will  be  made  on  the  present  building. 

.  .  .  The  school  is  now  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

rjTHE  girls  of  the  Overbrook  School  gave 
enjoyable  class  day  exercises  as  a  part 
of  the  Commencement  festivities.  .  .  . 

The  Overbrook  Alumni  was  well  repre¬ 
sented  at  its  reunion  in  June,  when  they 
were  the  guests  of  the  school  until  the 


day  after  Commencement.  .  .  .  The 

usual  Alumnae  dinner  was  held  at  Over¬ 
brook  on  the  evening  preceding  com¬ 
mencement.  Dr.  Burritt,  Mr.  Cadwalader 
and  Mr.  Gest,  member  of  the  Board,  and 
Miss  Chrysler,  head  teacher  of  the  girls’ 
school,  were  guests.  .  .  .  The  three  girls 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind  to  graduate  from  the  Overbrook 
High  School  in  June  were  all  in  the  first 
quartile  of  a  class  numbering  365.  Mary 
Garrison  was  on  the  honor  roll  of  the 
class.  Other  Overbrook  students  were 
graduated  from  high  school  in  Easton, 
Harrisburg,  Germantown  and  Bridgeton, 
New  Jersey.  .  .  .  Mr.  Leonard  A.  Robin¬ 
son,  a  former  Overbrook  student,  has  re¬ 
ceived  his  diploma  from  the  Law  School 
of  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  .  .  .  Two  girls  from  Over¬ 
brook,  Florence  Andres  and  Dorothy 
Kepner,  are  guests  of  the  New  York 
School  for  its  summer  session.  .  .  . 

Eight  Overbrook  girls  will  be  guests  of 
the  Lighthouse  summer  camp  at  Ware- 
town,  New  Jersey. 

^HE  Maryland  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  is  co-operating  with 
the  Hospital  Social  Service  Departments, 
all  social  agencies,  the  City  and  State 
Boards  of  Health  and  Education,  the 
Safety  Council  of  Maryland,  the  Mary¬ 
land  State  Accident  Commission.  A  joint 
meeting  with  the  Illuminating  Engineers 
Club  of  Baltimore  has  been  held.  A  law 
for  doctors  has  been  taken  up  with  the 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  the  City  and  State  Health  De¬ 
partments  in  the  use  of  a  prophylactic 
in  the  eyes  of  newborn  babies.  With 
the  Health  Departments  the  examination 
of  eyes  of  children  in  the  preschool  age, 
and  also  with  the  Maryland  Parent- 
Teacher  Association.  Demonstrations 
have  been  made  by  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  using 
the  Symbol  “E”  Chart,  which  has  been 
found  to  be  the  most  effective  in  the 
examination  of  very  young  children, 
who  like  to  “play  the  game.”  Adequate 
and  prompt  treatment  and  care  and,  if 
necessary,  correction  have  been  given  to 
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both  children  and  adults,  co-operating 
with  the  different  hospitals.  The  Society 
has  been  instrumental  in  finding  the  chil¬ 
dren  eligible  for  the  Sight-Saving  Classes, 
co-operating  very  closely  with  the  teacher 
of  the  class  in  reexamination  and  correc¬ 
tion  of  the  children.  .  .  .  There  have 

been  lectures  to  Parent-Teacher  Associ¬ 
ations  and  other  organizations  about  the 
care  of  their  own  eyes  and  the  eyes  of 
their  children,  impressing  upon  the  im¬ 
portance  of  proper  illumination  in  the 
home,  school,  and  in  industries,  and  the 
use  of  safety  devices.  .  .  .  Exhibits  are 
held  whenever  possible,  using  charts, 
which  are  educational,  distributing  litera¬ 
ture,  and  conferences  with  individuals 
concerning  their  own  and  their  children’s 
eyes.  For  instance:  at  the  State  Agricul¬ 
ture  Fair  many  children  and  adults  were 
found  who  needed  treatment  and  correc¬ 
tion,  and  several  children  were  found  who 
were  eligible  for  Sight-Saving  Classes. 
.  .  .  The  Lions’  Club  of  Baltimore  is 
financing  special  projects.  This  summer 
they  are  defraying  the  expenses  and  pay¬ 
ing  the  tuition  of  two  teachers  for  white 
children  and  one  for  colored  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University  in  Sight- 
Saving  Work.  It  has  also  financed  run¬ 
ning  trailers  in  twenty-seven  motion  pic¬ 
ture  theatres,  warning  the  public  of  Fourth 
of  July  accidents,  which  did  much  good. 

gEGINNING  July  first,  Miss  Anne 
Connelly  was  appointed  officially  by 
the  State  of  Vermont  to  direct  the  wrork 
of  the  Vermont  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Her  duties  will  be  to  organize  the  work, 
to  raise  funds  and  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  the  blind  in  this  State.  .  .  . 
During  the  summer  months,  when  roads 
are  in  good  condition,  volunteer  workers 
are  loaning  themselves  with  their  auto¬ 
mobiles  to  make  a  survey  of  the  State 
and  save  the  appropriation  for  the  work 
among  the  blind.  .  .  .  During  the  first 
two  weeks  in  August,  Mrs.  Cora  Gleason, 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
will  survey  Vermont  with  Miss  Connelly 
and  work  in  the  interest  of  blind  children. 
The  moving  picture  showing  the  children 
at  work  and  at  play  in  Perkins  will  be 


taken  on  this  tour  and  doubtful  mothers 
will  have  ample  opportunity  to  see  the 
children  at  Perkins  in  their  daily  routine 
of  work.  .  .  .  Another  means  of  publicity 
to  be  used  in  Vermont  will  be  a  display 
of  work  made  by  the  blind  of  the  State 
at  all  county  fairs.  Many  fairs  have  al¬ 
ready  donated  space,  and  others  will  do 
so  before  long.  It  is  hoped  to  have  a 
booth  in  every  county  fair  in  Vermont 
this  year. 

CINCE  the  vitaphone  has  come  into  ex¬ 
istence  the  blind  people  of  St.  Louis 
have  been  given  tickets  to  the  best  the¬ 
atres  of  the  city  and  to  weekly  operas. 
These  musical  operas  are  given  in  the 
open  air  at  one  of  the  largest  parks  in 
the  country.  The  location  of  the  stage 
is  perfect.  It  is  situated  on  a  natural 
knoll  and  around  this  knoll  the  seats 
are  placed.  Every  week  blind  people  and 
their  guides  are  given  seats  where  they 
can  hear  the  singing  and  speaking  per¬ 
fectly. 

^HE  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  reports  that  former  pupils, 
Ashby  Lawrence,  of  Richmond,  and  Frank 
Davis,  from  Norfolk,  graduated  from  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  in  June. 
Both  of  them  worked  their  way  through 
college — one  with  piano  tuning  and  the 
other  with  music.  Both  have  very  lim¬ 
ited  vision.  .  .  .  Jake  Jacobson  and 

Walter  Kellenbeck,  both  totally  blind, 
finished  the  first  year’s  work  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia.  Both  of  them  made 
the  Dean’s  list,  which  gave  them  optional 
attendance  on  class.  .  .  .  Charley  Wake¬ 
field  finished  second  year  work  at  the 
University  of  Richmond,  totally  blind. 
John  Cunningham,  totally  blind,  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Hampton  Sidney  College,  com¬ 
pleted  his  first  year’s  work  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  of  Richmond. 
Beverley  Stoddard,  partially  blind,  com¬ 
pleted  the  Harvard  course  at  Perkins 
Institution  with  credit.  Morris  Crowder, 
partially  blind,  graduated  from  the  Roan¬ 
oke  High  School,  after  having  spent  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  the  grammar  grades  of  this 
school. 
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Jp'OR  a  third  summer  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  has  conducted  a  summer  session. 
Forty-five  pupils  attended  the  school  in 
1929,  eighteen  of  them  being  pupils  of 
schools  other  than  the  Institute.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  the  previous  year, 
superintendents  of  six  schools  were  in¬ 
vited  to  nominate  persons  who  in  their 
judgment  would  be  most  advantaged  by 
attendance  of  the  summer  session.  The 
result  was  a  cordial  acceptance  and  the 
addition  of  the  above  number  to  the 
twenty-seven  pupils  of  the  Institute  who 
elected  to  attend.  Mornings  were  devoted 
to  lessons  in  literary,  musical,  and  manual 
subjects,  and  the  afternoons  spent  in  ex¬ 
cursions  to  places  of  historical  and  other 
interest,  picnics,  hikes,  swimming,  recre¬ 
ation  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  result 
has  been  a  building  up  of  physique  and 
a  strengthening  of  the  scholastic  work  for 
every  one  of  these  forty-five  people. 

W  HEN  the  one-minute  roll  call  of 
Massachusetts  was  asked  for  at  the 
A.A.W.B.  Convention  in  Wawasee,  In¬ 
diana,  the  lights  had  all  gone  out;  but 
Mr.  Allen  responded  as  follows:  Three 
Bay  Staters  present.  One,  Mr.  Ierardi, 
announces  the  incorporation  within  the 
year  of  the  Lowell  Association  for  the 
Blind,  and  of  the  Lynn  Association,  the 
latter  in  order  to  be  able  to  receive  a 
legacy  of  $10,000;  also  the  incorporation 
of  the  National  Braille  Publishing  Co., 
which  will  issue  The  Braille  Weekly.  .  .  . 
At  this  year’s  reunion  of  the  Perkins 
Alumni,  members  pledged  more  than  half 
the  cost  of  a  new  pipe  organ,  their  pro¬ 
posed  gift  to  their  school  on  the  occasion 
of  its  centenary  in  1932,  as  follows:  17 
pledged  $25  each;  5,  $50  each;  15,  $100 
each;  1,  $1000  and  1,  $10,500,  making  a 
total  of  $13,675.  This  action  was  gratify¬ 
ing  as  indicating  the  financial  success  of 
the  graduates  and  expressive  as  showing 
a  spirit  of  affection  and  loyalty  towards 
old  Perkins.  .  .  .  Last  spring  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Association  for  the  Blind  opened 
in  a  vacant  room  over  the  Perkins  sales¬ 
room  in  Boston,  a  tiny  experiment  station 
in  occupations  for  men.  Miss  Birchard, 


of  the  State  Division,  manages  it,  having 
as  instructors  a  former  Perkins  pupil  and 
his  wife.  So  far  they  have  taught  rush 
seating.  Miss  Birchard,  who  has  a  flair 
for  serving  blind  people,  has  long  helped 
as  vocational  guide  and  placement  agent 
to  pupils  at  the  school.  On  a  day  in 
June  would-be  employers  interview  ad¬ 
vertised  applicants  at  Watertown,  where 
final  arrangements  are  made.  This  year 
nine  girls  were  then  and  there  engaged 
for  the  summer  at  wages  varying  from 
$4  to  $15  a  week  and  home.  Four  will 
do  housework,  two  will  be  mothers’  help¬ 
ers,  one  be  a  proofreader,  one  an  old 
lady’s  companion  and  one  a  cook.  In 
past  seasons  two  or  more  girls,  instead 
of  returning  for  more  schooling,  have 
chosen  to  hold  their  positions  permanent¬ 
ly.  ..  .  The  venerable  workshop  at 

South  Boston,  built  of  wood  by  Dr. 
Howe,  will  be  speedily  replaced  with  a 
modern  fireproof  structure.  Excavation 
for  it  began  July  18.  This  non-resident 
shop  has  gradually  built  up  an  excellent 
business  for  itself  in  making  and  reno¬ 
vating  hair  mattresses  and  feather  pil¬ 
lows;  and  incidentally  in  reseating  chairs. 
Its  policy  is  to  employ  no  more  hands 
than  it  can  keep  contentedly  busy  at  piece¬ 
work  payment  all  the  year  round;  not 
over  twenty.  The  two  objects  of  the  shop 
are:  first,  to  give  gainful  employment  to 
blind  adults;  and  second,  to  serve  as  a 
living  demonstration  that  the  rather  costly 
school  training  of  blind  youth  leads  to 
productive  employments. 

N  THE  10th  of  June  the  Annette  P. 

Rogers  House  for  blind  men  started 
the  eighth  annual  vacation  season.  Thus 
far  eight  to  ten  men  have  been  at  the 
House  every  week  from  every  part  of 
Massachusetts.  The  season  will  continue 
until  about  October  1st.  Last  year  sixty- 
three  guests  were  at  the  House  during 
a  period  of  fifteen  weeks,  and  this  year 
more  are  anticipated.  The  majority  of 
the  men  are  between  the  ages  of  sixty 
and  eighty  years  and  look  forward  to  this 
annual  outing  of  two  weeks’  vacation  at 
the  Rogers  House  as  the  big  event  of 
the  year.  In  fact  some  of  them  hardly 
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leave  their  homes  except  when  they  come 
to  the  Rogers  House.  Volunteer  readers 
still  come  to  the  House  regularly  each 
week  and  occasionally  a  friend  with  an 
automobile  will  take  a  group  for  a  ride. 
The  very  welcome  addition  to  the  House 
this  year  has  been  a  new  Atwater  Kent 
Radio,  and  the  men  very  much  enjoy  and 
appreciate  the  set.  The  usefulness  and 
helpfulness  of  the  Rogers  House  is  in¬ 
creasing  every  year  and  this  special  phase 
of  the  work  has  become  a  very  important 
part  of  the  work  in  our  State. 

^HE  Lowell  Association  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Worcester  County  Association 
for  the  Blind  have  this  year  added  a  new 
feature  to  their  work  by  giving  vacations 
to  the  blind  of  their  communities.  These 
associations  have  no  vacation  houses,  but 
board  their  guests  with  private  families 
in  the  country.  This  plan  has  been  most 
successful  and  the  vacations  have  been 
much  appreciated  by  those  benefited. 
Mrs.  Picken  of  Lowell  has  complete 
charge  of  the  arrangement  for  the  Lowell 
district.  Mrs.  Homer  Gage  and  Miss 
Mabel  Gage  of  Worcester  have  charge 
of  the  vacations  for  that  county. 

^HE  campaign  conducted  by  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Boy  Scouts  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Society  for  the  Blind  was  highly  success¬ 
ful,  eleven  thousand  brooms  having  been 
placed  with  housewives  during  a  six 
weeks’  period.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
create  a  special  broom  which  would  be 
attractive,  a  green  handle,  trim  of  velvet 
and  stitching  being  used.  A  specially 
designed  label  printed  in  green  and  with 
cut  of  one  of  the  blind  winders  was  used 
in  place  of  the  regular  label.  The  Retail 
Merchants  Board  co-operated  by  securing 
the  services  of  fourteen  of  the  leading 
stores,  and  all  deliveries  were  made 
C.O.D.  by  these  stores  which  contributed 
their  help  gratis.  The  individual  Scouts 
were  paid  ten  cents  on  each  order  taken 
and  this  money  could  only  be  used  to 
pay  their  expenses  at  Scout  camp.  In 
this  plan  several  results  are  accomplished: 
the  shop  is  kept  working  full  and  even 
overtime  during  the  slack  time  of  the 


year,  boys  who  could  not  otherwise  afford 
a  camp  period  are  given  a  chance  to  work 
for  this  privilege,  and  interest  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  gained  as  in  no  other  way.  ...  In 
summertime  all  roads  out  of  Cleveland 
lead  to  Highbrook  Lodge,  the  new  and 
highly  prized  camp  of  the  Society  for  the 
Blind.  Here  groups  of  men  and  women 
alternate,  each  remaining  for  two  weeks 
and  many  are  the  stories  of  spirits  raised, 
courage  renewed  and  fine  friendships 
formed.  Music  is  a  prominent  feature 
and  the  camp  is  supplied  with  two  pianos, 
two  victrolas  and  a  new  radio.  One  of 
the  committee  members  has  this  year  con¬ 
tributed  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars 
to  build  and  equip  a  pavilion  for  dancing 
and  dramatics,  and  this  is  now  in  use, 
one  of  the  pianos  and  one  victrola  being 
in  use  for  this  purpose.  Guests  are  chosen 
according  to  their  need  of  just  such  di¬ 
version  and  not  all  are  needy.  A  blind 
man,  who  had  previously  mingled  little 
with  the  blind  groups,  was  induced  to 
spend  a  period  at  camp  and  was  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  all  the  guests, 
saying  that  he  had  gained  what  he  real¬ 
ized  that  he  had  greatly  needed.  One 
young  woman,  blind  since  she  was  twelve, 
had  had  no  acquaintance  with  blind  peo¬ 
ple,  as  her  family  had  always  kept  her 
in  partial  seclusion.  She  made  wonderful 
progress  in  the  two  weeks  at  camp, 
learned  to  play  bridge,  laughed,  danced 
and  came  home  to  the  surprised  family 
a  changed  person,  determined  to  become 
a  weaver  at  Grasselli  House  and  to  lead 
a  normal  life.  An  open  platform  on  a 
hillside  is  used  for  sun  baths. 

JN  recognition  of  “the  most  outstanding 
achievement  in  the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  the  conservation  of  vision,”  Dr. 
Ernest  Fuchs,  of  Vienna,  Austria,  will  be 
awarded  the  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal  for 
1929.  The  presentation  will  be  made  at 
the  International  Ophthalmological  Con¬ 
gress  in  Amsterdam,  Llolland,  September 
10,  by  Dr.  William  H.  Luedde,  of  St. 
Louis,  director  of  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  Department  of  the  Missouri  Associ¬ 
ation  for  the  Blind,  through  which  the 
medal  is  offered  annually  by  Mr.  Leslie 
Dana,  also  of  St.  Louis. 
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THE  regular  yearly  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Work  with  the 
Blind  may  be  found  in  the  June, 
1929  Bulletin  of  the  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association.  Our  Committee 
again  would  like  to  express  its  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
for  publishing  its  Statistical  Report. 

Work  for  the  Blind  had  an  im¬ 
portant  place  in  the  program  of  the 
American  Library  Association  at 
Washington  in  May,  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Irwin  appearing  on  the  general  pro¬ 
gram  and  an  interesting  section 
meeting  having  been  held  at  the 
Ldbrary  of  Congress.  It  is  hoped 
that  we  may  again  bring  our  work 
before  the  Association  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  next  year  in  California. 

Mabel  R.  Gillis,  Chairman 
Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind, 
American  Library  Association 

Report  of  Libraries  for  the  Blind 

California  State  Library,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  California.  Extent  of  terri¬ 
tory  covered :  California  and  on  re¬ 
quest  Oregon,  Nevada,  Arizona, 
Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  Circu¬ 
lation  for  year  (July  1,  1928  to  June 
30,  1929)  33,198.  Number  of  readers 
using  library  during  year,  1,176. 
Number  of  titles  and  volumes  in: 
Braille  Grade  \y2,  titles  1,487;  vol¬ 
umes  5,671.  Braille  Grade  2,  titles 
740;  volumes  3,799.  Moon  Titles 


735,  Volumes  5,617.  Braille  music, 
titles  1,003;  volumes  1,707.  Num¬ 
ber  of  magazines  circulated,  43. 
Keeps  readers  informed  of  additions 
by  quarterly  publication  “News 
Notes.”  The  library  employs  two 
home  teachers  to  give  lessons  in 
reading  to  the  blind.  This  work 
also  embraces  many  related  activi¬ 
ties. 

Georgia  Library  Commission, 
State  Capitol,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Ex¬ 
tent  of  territory  covered :  State  of 
Georgia  and  special  requests  from 
adjacent  states.  Circulation  for 
calendar  year  1928,  677.  Number 
of  readers  using  library  during  year 
-127.  Number  of  titles  and  volumes 
in:  Braille  Grade  ljd,  titles  57;  vol¬ 
umes  128.  Braille  Grade  2,  titles 
5;  volumes  16.  Total  volumes  in 
all  types,  373.  No  separate  record 
kept  of  number  of  magazines  circu¬ 
lated.  Keeps  readers  informed  of 
additions  by  lists  and  circular  let¬ 
ters.  Our  department  has  no  funds 
for  adding  books  to  the  blind  collec¬ 
tion.  All  books  are  supplied  by  the 
Georgia  Association  for  Workers 
for  the  Blind  and  by  gifts.  As  this 
Association  had  many  projects  on 
hand  during  the  past  year,  no  funds 
have  been  available  for  the  purchase 
of  new  books,  hence  the  service  has 
not  grown  as  otherwise  might  have 
been  the  case. 

Chicago  Public  Library,  Chicago, 
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Illinois.  Extent  of  territory  cov¬ 
ered:  Braille  reading  matter  sent 
throughout  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  North  and  South  Da¬ 
kota  and  Wisconsin.  Moon  type 
reading  matter  sent  throughout  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States.  Serv¬ 
ice  to  other  localities  when  neces¬ 
sary.  Circulation  for  the  year, 
22,994.  Magazine  circulation,  4,073. 
Number  of  readers  using  library 
during  year,  964.  Number  of  titles 
and  volumes  in:  Braille  Grade  lJW 
titles  1,291 ;  volumes  4,095.  Braille 
Grade  2,  titles  256;  volurues  921. 
Moon  Type  titles  606;  volumes 
1,820.  Braille  music:  scores  433; 
volumes  1,062.  Magazines  circu¬ 
lated  44.  Keeps  readers  informed 
of  books  available  by  printed  list 
and  supplements,  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  catalog  and  American 
Foundation  catalog.  Number  of 
titles  and  volumes  added  to  the  li¬ 
brary  during  the  year  by  transcrib¬ 
ers ;  titles  45,  volumes  142.  Library 
maintains  reference  service  for  stu¬ 
dents.  Home  teaching  service  is 
provided  by  the  Visitation  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  State  of  Illinois. 

State  Library  for  the  Blind,  Sagi¬ 
naw,  W.  S.,  Michigan.  Extent  of 
territory :  State  of  Michigan.  Cir¬ 
culation  for  year  July  1,  1928  to 
June  30,  1929,  11,713.  Magazines 
406.  Number  of  readers  using  li¬ 
brary  during  the  year,  209.  Num¬ 
ber  of  titles  and  volumes  in :  Braille 
Grade  1  H>,  titles  960;  volumes  3,048. 
Braille  Grade  2,  titles  76;  volumes 
192.  Moon  titles  319;  volumes  883. 
Braille  music,  titles  81 ;  volumes  90. 
Braille  music  in  sheets,  titles  100; 


copies  185.  Readers  are  informed 
of  additions  to  the  library  by 
monthly  lists  inserted  in  “The 
Beacon,”  printed  at  the  School  for 

9 

the  Blind,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Detroit  Library  for  the  Blind, 
Detroit,  Michigan.  Extent  of  terri¬ 
tory  covered :  State  of  Michigan  and 
hand-copied  books  are  sent  where- 
ever  requested.  Circulation  for  year, 
8.272.  Number  of  readers  using  li¬ 
brary  during  year,  223.  Number  of 
titles  and  volumes  in:  Braille  Grade 
1^2,  2,106  volumes.  Braille  Grade 
2,  about  200  volumes.  Moon,  70 
volumes.  Magazines  circulated,  10. 
Keeps  readers  informed  of  additions 
by  post  card  and  a  juvenile  print 
catalog  and  each  person  is  sent  a 
Braille  catalog.  The  library  wishes 
to  thank  the  Grand  Rapids  Center 
for  its  splendid  co-operation  in  cir¬ 
culating  books  in  that  center. 

New  York  State  Library,  Albany, 
New  York.  Extent  of  territory  cov¬ 
ered:  New  York  State.  Books  are 
also  sent  to  blind  in  other  states 
where  service  is  unattainable  in 
reader’s  own  state.  Circulation  for 
year  (ending  March  1,  1929),  33,026. 
Readers  borrowing  books  during 
the  year,  928.  Number  of  titles  and 
volumes  in:  Braille  Grade  1 J4,  titles 
1,762;  volumes  4,080.  Braille  Grade 
2,  titles  1,836;  volumes  4,106.  Moon 
titles  856;  volumes  2,295.  Braille 
music  scores,  710.  Magazines  cir¬ 
culated,  27.  Keeps  readers  informed 
of  additions  to  library  by  inkprint 
catalogs  and  Braille  Grade  1^2  and 
Moon  type  lists.  Number  of  hand¬ 
made  volumes  now  in  library,  153. 
New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  employs  home  teachers. 
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New  York  Public  Library,  New 
York  City.  Extent  of  territory  cov¬ 
ered:  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut  and  beyond  these  states 
only  when  reader  cannot  get  the 
desired  material  from  a  nearer  li¬ 
brary.  Music  collection  available 
to  readers  in  all  states.  Circulation 
for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1928,  37,886.  Number  of  readers 
using  the  library  during  year  1928, 
1,291.  Number  of  titles  and  vol¬ 
umes  in:  Braille  Grade  1 titles 
1,363;  volumes  6,386.  Braille  Grade 
2,  titles  1,625;  volumes  5,357.  Moon, 
titles  738;  volumes  4,317.  Braille 
music  scores,  4,683.  Magazines  cir¬ 
culated,  55.  Keeps  readers  informed 
of  additions  to  library  through  ink- 
print  catalogs  for  books  and  em¬ 
bossed  catalogs  for  music,  by  book 
notes  in  “Lighthouse  Gleams”  (for 
circulation  in  New  York  City)  and 
lists  of  new  books  are  sent  to  the 
“Message  to  the  Sightless”  (circula¬ 
tion  throughout  the  state).  Number 
of  volumes  added  to  the  library  by 
transcribers  since  1927  is  265 
Cleveland  Public  Library — Li¬ 
brary  for  the  Blind,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Extent  of  territory  covered : 
State  of  Ohio,  with  some  borrowers 
outside  the  state.  Circulation  for 
year  ending  December  31,  1928, 
12,543.  Number  of  readers  using 
library  during  year,  “480 — This  is 
not  according  to  the  above  instruc¬ 
tion  but  the  regular  three  year  li¬ 
brary  registration  period.”  Number 
of  titles  and  volumes  in:  Braille 
Grade  1 J4,  titles  816;  volumes  2,640. 
Braille  Grade  2,  titles  490;  volumes 
1,263.  Moon,  titles  404;  volumes 
1,225.  Braille  music  scores,  17. 


Magazines  circulated,  20.  Keeps 
readers  informed  of  additions  to  li¬ 
brary  by  printed  lists  and  by  the 
actual  sending  of  books.  Ohio  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  and  The 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  em¬ 
ploy  home  teachers  of  the  Blind. 

Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  Extent  of  territory  : 
Western  Pennsylvania,  with  a  few 
readers  outside  of  the  state.  Circu¬ 
lation  for  year,  17,077.  Number  of 
titles  and  volumes  in:  Braille  Grade 
1^4,  titles  955;  volumes  2,816. 
Braille  Grade  2,  titles  43 ;  volumes 
358.  Moon,  titles  575 ;  volumes 
1,988  (The  figures  for  the  Moon 
books  represent  the  combined  col¬ 
lection  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh).  Braille 
music,  titles  70.  Number  of  maga¬ 
zines  circulated,  20.  Keeps  readers 
informed  of  additions  to  library  by 
printed  lists  each  month.  Number 
of  volumes  added  to  library  by 
transcribers,  10.  The  library  has  a 
reading  class  for  girls  with  a  volun¬ 
tary  reader  and  supplies  the  supple¬ 
mentary  reading  material  for  stu¬ 
dents  in  schools  and  colleges. 

Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario.  Cir¬ 
culation  for  the  year,  20,794.  Num¬ 
ber  of  borrowers,  886.  Number  of 
titles  and  volumes  in :  Braille  Grade 
\y2,  titles  537;  volumes  1,539. 
Braille  Grade  2,  titles  1,359;  vol¬ 
umes  5,529.  French  Braille,  titles 
280;  volumes  1,193.  Esperanto, 
titles  27 ;  volumes  29.  Spanish 
Braille,  titles  3;  volumes  11.  Ger¬ 
man  Braille,  titles  9;  volumes  14. 
Italian  Braille,  titles  10;  volumes 
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19.  Moon,  titles  370;  volumes  1,448. 
Braille  music  scores,  785.  Number 
of  magazines  circulated,  18. 

Library  of  CongTess,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Extent  of  territory  cov¬ 
ered  :  Renders  a  nationwide  service 
controlled  by  availability  of  mate¬ 
rial  in  libraries  nearer  the  reader’s 
residence.  Circulation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1928-29,  51,218  volumes.  Num¬ 
ber  of  readers  using  library  during 
year,  2,525  readers  served  from  a 
total  of  3,049  registered  readers. 
Number  of  titles  and  volumes  in: 
Braille  Grade  1  titles  1,998;  vol¬ 
umes  7,513.  Braille  Grade  2,  titles 
1,087;  volumes  3,764.  Moon,  titles 
588;  volumes  1,950.  Braille  music 
and  musical  instructions,  titles  168; 
volumes  320.  Number  of  magazines 


circulated,  45  magazines  to  277  read¬ 
ers.  Readers  are  informed  of  addi¬ 
tions  to  library  by  mimeographed 
lists  of  new  material  acquired.  Num¬ 
ber  of  volumes  added  during  year 
by  A.  R.  C.  Volunteer  transcribers, 
582.  There  have  been  two  new  de¬ 
velopments  during  the  year:  1.  A 
copy  of  the  inkprint  catalog  of 
Braille  Grade  lj/2  material  with  the 
1928  Supplement  was  mailed  to 
every  Braille  reader  to  be  checked 
to  indicate  titles  desired  for  reading. 
These  checked  catalogs  provide  an 
automatic  continuous  service  to 
those  who  desire  it.  2.  A  recall 
system  for  overdue  material  was 
established,  which  follows  up  each 
item  loaned  and  thereby  permits 
many  more  readers  to  enjoy  books. 
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By  Sherman  C.  Swift* 

For  the  American  Library  Association  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 


SOMETIME  ago  I  said  that  I 
was  tired  of  reading  novels 
with  blind  characters,  and  that 
I  should  give  up  the  apparently 
hopeless  task  of  searching  for  a 
normal  sightless  character  in  fiction. 
This  statement  is  rather  sweeping, 
because,  of  course,  there  have  been 
blind  personages  in  novels  who  have 
appeared  very  close  to  the  line  of 
normality.  But,  taking  it  by  and 
large,  the  average  sighted  romancer 
shows,  when  discussing  blindness, 
that  he  knows  as  little  about  it  as 
the  village  blacksmith  knew  about 
his  vocabulary.  A  couple  of  lads 
were  arguing  about  the  meaning  of 
the  word  illiterate.  The  blacksmith 
was  the  village  oracle,  and  it  was 
finally  decided  to  refer  the  matter 
to  him  for  his  final  decision.  “Why,” 
said  he,  “don’t  you  know  what  an 
illiterate  man  is?  He  is  one  who 
can’t  write  his  own  signals.”  The 
man  of  the  hammer  and  the  leather 
apron  knew  what  he  wanted  to  say, 
but  he  did  not  know  how  to  say  it 
correctly.  In  some  such  manner  do 
most  of  our  novelists  describe  their 
blind  characters. 

However,  I  have  recently  fallen 
in  with  a  writer  who,  though  not 
the  equal  of  Ian  Hay,  is  nevertheless 
commendable  for  his  common  sense 
in  dealing  with  an  imaginary  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class  to  which  so  many 
of  us  belong.  Perhaps  after  all  the 


character  described  was  imaginary 
only  in  name,  for  the  details  of  his 
actions  and  his  thoughts  are  given 
with  something  very  closely  ap¬ 
proaching  authority  and  not  as  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  would  give 
them.  I  am  here  referring  to  the 
character  of  Sir  Lionel  Glent  as 
drawn  by  Cecil  Roberts  in  “Goose 
Fair,”  or  “David  and  Diana.”  as  the 
British  edition  is  entitled  (Fredrick 
Stokes  Company,  New  York). 

Sir  Lionel,  while  sometimes  giv¬ 
ing  me  the  impression  of  stiffness, 
is  nevertheless  a  very  close  approxi¬ 
mation  to  a  real  live  human  blind 
being.  He  does  things  normally 
within  the  limits  of  that  normality, 
which  is  determined  by  four  senses 
instead  of  five.  He  signs  his  cheques 
and  his  letters  as  thousands  more 
like  him  do,  and  quite  naturally 
instructs  his  secretary  to  warn  him 
if  he  gets  off  on  a  slant.  He  picks 
up  his  tea  cup  and  puts  it  down 
just  as  any  other  properly  drilled 
blind  person  would  do.  He  knows 
where  his  dogs  lie,  where  his  pipes 
hang*,  where  his  tobacco  jar  stands; 
he  reads  Braille,  he  goes  to  the 
theatre,  he  dances,  laughs  and  ap¬ 
parently  enjoys  life.  He  uses  his 
ears  particularly  to  supplement  his 
eyes.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  product  per¬ 
haps  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  certainly  of 
some  enlightened  system  of  readap¬ 
tation.  The  war  in  which  he  lost 
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his  sight  did  not  make  a  marvel  of 
him,  nor  did  it  quench  the  light  of 
his  intellect  when  snuffing  out  that 
of  his  eyes.  Cecil  Roberts  shows 
that  he  has  known  at  least  one  cul¬ 
tivated  blind  man — and  I  should 
say  known  him  fairly  intimately. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  explain  the 
processes  of  the  readaptative  educa¬ 
tion.  These  are  taken  for  granted. 
Sir  Lionel  does  not  enter  the  story 
as  a  pupil,  but  as  a  past  master. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  this 
story  which  struck  me  very  favor¬ 
ably.  The  author  had  the  good  sense 
not  to  make  the  heroine  marry  the 
blind  man.  Oh,  what  a  relief  it  is 
to  get  away  from  this  humdrum  of 
inevitable  linking  up  in  marriage  of 
some  beautiful  girl  with  some 
marvelous  blinded  soldier.  “Goose 
Fair”  is  in  most  respects  a  very 
ordinary  novel.  It  is  built  upon  the 
hackneyed  device  of  an  assumed 
identity,  and  it  employs  to  produce 
its  moment  of  suspense  and  its  near 
catastrophe  the  cheap,  extremely 
common  automobile  accident.  There 
are  one  or  two  perfectly  natural 
characters  among  the  secondary 
actors,  but  the  whole  development 
is  saved  from  the  very  ordinary  by 
some  good  descriptions  of  Nice  and 
the  Riviera,  by  an  easy  flowing 
bright  style,  but  more  particularly 
by  the  normality  of  blind  Sir  Lionel 
Glent,  and  the  fact,  as  already 
stated,  that  this  blinded  soldier  and 
the  heroine,  Diana  Delaney,  are  not 
compelled  to  be  so  ordinary  as 
to  marry  each  other — though,  of 
course,  Sir  Lionel  longed  for  such 
a  denouement.  Cecil  Roberts  has 
rather  revived  my  interest  in  blind 
characters  in  fiction,  though  I  can¬ 


not  say  that  I  am  anxious  to  meet 
them  frequently  for  fear  of  the  dis¬ 
reputable  state  in  which  their  crea¬ 
tors  will  certainly  have  left  them 
upon  life’s  door  step ;  yet,  the  fact 
that  Ian  Hay  in  “The  Poor  Gentle¬ 
man,”  and  Cecil  Roberts  in  “Goose 
Fair,”  have  succeeded  in  giving  us 
fairly  normal  people,  I  now  have 
hopes  of  meeting  from  time  to  time 
with  other  specimens  of  this  rather 
rare  species — the  normal  blind  man 
in  fiction. 

It  seems  that  some  years  ago  I 
wrote  a  sentence  too  hastily.  At 
any  rate  the  articles  by  Helen 
Keller  appearing  at  the  moment  of 
writing  in  “The  American  Maga¬ 
zine”  would  appear  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  contradiction  and  a 
rebuke  of  the  positive  nature  of  the 
remark  referred  to.  In  discussing 
blindness  in  relation  to  the  external 
world  I  said  that  I  challenged  any¬ 
one  to  give  an  authentic  instance 
of  a  blind  person  without  visual 
memories  who  had  ever  written 
good  lyrical  poetry  descriptive  of 

Nature  in  her  varying  moods  and 

/ 

aspects.  Perhaps  my  statement  is 
true  in  large  part  as  regards  actual 
poetry,  but  here  is  Helen  Keller, 
who  evidently  could  have  no  con¬ 
scious  memory  of  color,  of  large 
form,  or  of  actual  perspective,  but 
who  nevertheless  writes  such  beau¬ 
tiful  prose  as  to  come  perilously 
near  that  very  much  over-done 
qualification  poetic  and  who  de¬ 
scribes  Nature,  at  least  in  little,  and 
in  detail  so  accurately,  and  withal 
so  naturally  as  to  give  the  illusion 
of  sight  and  hearing.  One  cannot 
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read  the  first  of  the  indicated  series 
of  articles  by  Helen  Keller  without 
instinctively  recalling  Browning’s 
verses : 

“O,  to  be  in  England  now  that  April’s  there, 

And  whoever  wakes  in  England  sees  some 
morning,  unaware, 

That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brush¬ 
wood  sheaf 

Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf, 

While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard 
bough 

In  England  :  now  !” 

So  strong  is  the  impression  of  the 
out-of-doors  with  its  bird  songs,  its 
blossom  perfumes,  its  woodland 
charms,  its  garden  beauties.  Not  a 
false  note  in  the  whole  symphony. 
Browning  or  Wordsworth  or  Ten¬ 
nyson  could  not  have  written  more 
correctly  nor  with  evidence  of  truer 
emotion.  When  Helen  (I  think  we 
may  call  her  thus  without  impro¬ 
priety,  she  has  become  such  a  large 
part  of  our  intimacies  in  the  blind 
and  in  the  literary  worlds) — when 
Helen,  I  say,  speaks  of  her  first  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  whip-poor-will’s 
song,  our  thoughts  instantly  fly 
back  to  Wordsworth’s  rhapsody  on 
the  green  Linnet  : 

“Amid  yon  tuft  of  hazel  trees 
That  twinkle  to  the  gusty  breeze, 

Behold  him  perched  in  ecstacies, 

Yet  seeming  still  to  hover; 

There !  where  the  flutter  of  his  wings 
Upon  his  back  and  body  flings 
Shadows  and  sunny  glimmerings, 

That  cover  him  all  over. 

My  dazzled  sight  he  oft  deceives, 

A  brother  of  the  dancing  leaves ; 

Then  flits,  and  from  the  cottage-eaves 
Pours  forth  his  song  in  gushes ; 

As  if  by  that  exulting  strain 
He  mocked  and  treated  with  disdain 
The  voiceless  form  he  chose  to  feign, 
While  fluttering  in  the  bushes.” 


It  makes  no  difference  that  it  was 
a  wistaria  vine  and  not  hazel  trees 
which  form  the  setting  in  Helen’s 
picture,  nor  that  the  whip-poor-will 
sang  from  the  balcony  post  and  not 
from  the  cottage  eaves,  nor  that  he 
was  not  a  “voiceless  form”  (his 
voice  was  intense  reality  to  her  who 
felt  it),  the  vision  is  essentially  the 
same  and,  as  I  have  said,  Words¬ 
worth  is  instinctively  and  inevit¬ 
ably  imposed  upon  our  memory. 

And  then  in  her  appreciation  of 
Mark  Twain,  Helen  shows  a  re¬ 
markable  faculty  of  sensitiveness  to 
human  nature,  particularly,  I  should 
think,  to  sympathetic  human  nature. 
All  the  world  loves  Mark  Twain, 
but  I  think  it  will  love  him  better 
when  it  glimpses  him  in  contact 
with  and  through  the  discerning- 
intelligence  of  Helen  Keller.  Most 
of  us  know  Samuel  Clemens  through 
his  books  only ;  but  here  is  one 
who  knew  him  also  as  a  man  vibrant 
with  love  of  justice,  hatred  of 
wrong,  sympathy  for  weakness, 
shedding  the  rays  of  a  warm  and 
sunny  personality  on  all  that  came 
into  contact  with  him.  I  think  that 
Helen  Keller’s  description  of  Mark 
Twain  will  have  to  be  found  in  all 
future  biographies  of  the  humorist 
if  these  are  to  be  properly  balanced 
and  to  give  a  just  estimate  of  his 
character. 

As  I  read  these  essays  two 
thoughts  are  uppermost  in  my 
mind.  One  is  that  of  the  breadth 
of  culture,  and  exactness  of  in¬ 
formation  shown  by  their  author; 
the  other  is  of  the  positive  genius, 
unlimited  patience  and  wonderful 
skill  of  Mrs.  Macy,  her  guide,  phil¬ 
osopher  and  friend. 
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Miss  Corinne  Rocheleau,  in  her 
biography  of  Ludivine  Lachance 
(“Hors  de  Sa  Prison”)  poses  the 
question :  Can  we  be  sure  that  any 
visual  impression,  no  matter  how 
early  the  age  at  which  it  is  made, 
be  considered  as  irrevocably  lost 
and  forgotten  when  sight  is  de¬ 
stroyed  before  the  time  at  which 
conscious  memory  begins  to  oper¬ 
ate  ?  I  have  thought  of  this  many 
times  since  reading*  Helen  Keller’s 
opening*  essay,  in  which  she  de¬ 
scribes  her  contacts  with  Nature, 
particularly  with  the  world  of  color 
and  of  sound.  Helen  was  born 
physically  normal  and  did  not  lose 
her  sight  and  hearing  until  she  had 
acquired  that  ability  of  ocular  and 
auditive  attention  to  color,  form  and 
sound  which  we  notice  in  all  chil¬ 
dren  past  the  age  of  a  few  months. 
Darkness  and  silence  settled  down 
upon  our  author  probably  before 
conscious  memory  had  begun  to 
function.  But  I  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  all  Helen’s  wonderful 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  world 
about  her  is  the  mere  result  of  care¬ 
ful  and  scientific  training  united 
with  an  extraordinarily  keen  and 
balanced  intelligence.  Surely  some 
subconscious  memories  are  present 
to  guide  her  in  her  unerring  way 
through  the  maze  of  color  and  form 
descriptions  which  fill  her  pages. 
If  it  were  not  so,  it  would  seem 
that  she  would  infallibly  stumble 
here  and  there.  But,  so  far  as  I  can 
recall,  a  false  step  is  never  taken. 
I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  a  stanza 
in  Sully-Prudhomme’s  beautiful 
poem,  “Les  Yeux”: 

“Et  comme  les  astres  penchants 
Nous  quittent,  mais  au  ciel  demeurent, 


Les  prunelles  out  leurs  couchants, 

Mais  il  n’est  pas  vrai  qu’elles  meurent.” 

Can  we  be  certain  that  our  dear 
author’s  eyes  really  ceased  to  shine 
when  the  night  fell?  I  find  it  hard, 
as  I  have  said,  to  believe  it. 

These  essays  in  the  “American 
Magazine”  will,  I  feel  instinctively, 
be  read  and  cherished  perhaps  long 
after  other  things  which  Helen 
Keller  has  written  have  ceased  to 
excite  the  interest  now  felt  in  them. 
And  I  feel  this  all  the  more  because 
these  present  articles  seem  to  me 
to  possess  a  much  wider  field  of 
contact  with  the  world  at  large. 
And  the  beautiful  language,  so 
vivid,  so  poetic,  and  yet  so  utterly 
devoid  of  an  effort  at  “fine  writing,” 
is  a  joy  to  one  who  loves  a  beau¬ 
tiful  picture  beautifully  described. 
I  believe  that  Helen  Keller  has  here 
reached  her  literary  apogee. 


Passing  from  the  artistic  to  the 
practical,  I  note  with  pleasure  the 
appearance  from  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  125  East 
46th  Street,  New  York  City,  of  a 
most  interesting  brochure  entitled, 
“Osteopathy.”  (This  little  work 
may  be  had  from  the  Foundation  at 
the  address  given  for  fifty  cents). 
The  author,  Miss  Lela  T.  Brown, 
Vocational  Research  Agent  of  the 
Foundation,  is  by  no  means  un¬ 
known  to  us,  for  she  has  already 
written  a  valuable  work  on  “Insur¬ 
ance  Underwriting”  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  blind,  which  was  also 
published  by  the  Foundation  last 
year.  The  present  work  is  conceived 
and  executed  along  very  much  the 
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same  lines  as  the  one  just  men¬ 
tioned.  This  is  quite  natural,  since 
both  are  intended  to  give  informa¬ 
tion  to  special  business  or  profes¬ 
sional  groups  among  the  blind. 
Miss  Brown  has  shown  here  again 
her  ability  to  condense  a  great  mass 
of  material  and  to  present  it  in  a 
clear,  intelligible  manner  which, 
though  devoid  of  frills,  is  marked 
with  real  literary  ability.  But  all 
who  know  Miss  Brown  should  ex¬ 
pect  such  an  application  of  Vol¬ 
taire’s  rule  of  style :  “simplicite, 
simplicity,  toujours,  la  simplicite!” 

In  reading  “Osteopathy,”  I  was 
very  much  pleased  to  note  the 
practical  common  sense  of  its 
argument  which  might  be  summed 
up  in  some  such  expression  as, 
remember  that  though  you  are  a 
physician,  you  are  without  sight 
and  therefore  have  your  limitations. 
Success  is  very  often  determined  by 
a  recognition  of  these  limitations. 
Blindness  is  a  handicap  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  department  of  human 
activity.  We  cannot  do  all  things 
like  our  sighted  friends  or  com¬ 
petitors.  Why  not  face  this  fact  and 
bend  our  energies  to  minimizing  as 
much  as  possible  the  results  of  our 
actual  position?  Miss  Brown  has 
again  and  again  either  actually,  or 
by  inference,  insisted  upon  such 
recognition  as  a  requisite  to  the 
fullest  measure  of  our  development 
in  anything  we  undertake,  and 
particularly  so  in  such  a  profession 
as  osteopathy.  The  warning  and 
the  advice  are  timely. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Foun¬ 
dation  will  put  this  little  work  into 
Braille  as  it  did  that  on  “Insur¬ 


ance  Underwriting,”  and  that  every 
school  for  the  blind  in  the  country 
will  place  a  copy  on  its  library 
shelves,  for,  unless  something  ap¬ 
proaching  intolerance  creeps  into 
the  regulations  of  colleges  of  osteo¬ 
pathy,  blind  students  of  the  art  are 
sure  to  increase  in  number  as  time 
goes  on.  The  information  contained 
in  Miss  Brown’s  brochure  would  be 
of  great  value  to  all  prospective 
blind  students  of  osteopathy,  and 
might  be  the  means  of  preventing 
some  disappointments,  so  frankly 
are  the  subjects  of  requirements  and 
of  rewards  treated.  The  Founda¬ 
tion  has  once  more  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  “Osteopathy”  shown  itself 
to  be  a  necessary  factor  in  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  improvement  of  condi¬ 
tions  among  the  blind. 

Though  it  is  not  a  book  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  I  can¬ 
not  close  this  column  without  refer¬ 
ring  to  Miss  Diana  Hirschler’s  little 
primer  on  “How  to  Teach  Adults 
Revised  Braille  Grade  1J4”  (copies 
free  on  application  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
City).  This  primer,  or  key,  is  in 
Braille  with  large  intermixture  of 
typed  matter  for  the  use  of  sighted 
teachers.  The  principle  adopted 
seems  to  be  that  of  a  repetition  of 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  various 
spacings  both  as  between  these 
letters  themselves  and  later  as  be¬ 
tween  lines  of  words  containing 
these  symbols.  Thus  the  pupil  is 
initiated  at  an  early  stage  into  one 
of  the  most  difficult  secrets  of  finger 
reading,  namely,  the  keeping  of  the 
finger  upon  the  line  being  read,  and 
of  finding  the  next  succeeding  line. 
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The  practice  material  is  apparently 
very  satisfactory,  and  I  should  think 
that  the  little  work  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  of  the  best  of  the 
primers  now  in  use  where  its  basic 
thought  and  practice  are  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  idea  could,  of  course,  be 
used  just  as  well  as  for  Grade  2  in 
English,  or  for  German,  French, 
Italian  or  any  other  Braille.  I  be¬ 
lieve  Miss  Hirschler  has  here  reg¬ 
istered  a  distinct  advance  over  past 
efforts  in  this  direction.  Home 
teachers  could  not  go  amiss  in 
providing  themselves  with  copies  of 
“How  to  Teach  Adults  Revised 
Braille.” 

International  Club 

Word  has  reached  the  Outlook 
from  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  of  the 
organization  of  an  international 
club  for  French  speaking  deaf-blind. 
This  club  circulates  a  magazine, 
“Porte-Bonheur,”  which  contains 
the  correspondence  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  Braille  print  and  which  will 
be  sent  to  all  deaf-blind  who  wish 
it. 

Blind  Scouts 

The  Beacon  tells  us  that  three 
blind  lads  in  Scout  uniform  recited 
the  “Scout  Law”  before  a  large 
gathering  in  the  City  Y.M.C.A., 
Belfast,  Ireland,  recently,  and  there¬ 
by  made  a  most  eloquent  plea  for 
the  great  Youth  Movement.  The 
blind  reciters,  who  are  attached  to 
the  67th  Belfast  (Deaf  and  Dumb) 
Troop,  were  accorded  an  ovation  as 
they  were  led  away  by  brother 
Scouts. 


FULL  OR  PART  TIME 
EMPLOYMENT 

An  agency  devoted  to  the  special  needs 
and  exclusive  employment  of  blind  solici¬ 
tors,  endorsed  by  the  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  offers  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  either  for  full  or 
part  time  employment  to  educated  and 
capable  sightless  men  and  women  with 
or  without  sales  experience.  Write  for 
information  either  in  Braille,  Point  or 
Ink  to  Braille  Division,  55  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
Wanted:  Position  as  instructor  of  the 
blind,  children  or  adults,  in  academic 
studies  or  manual  arts.  Have  had  four 
years  of  training  at  Michigan  State  Col¬ 
lege,  and  hold  life  certificate  for  teach¬ 
ing  in  addition  to  A.  B.  Degree.  Slight 
vision. — Lorena  Leffingwell,  1010  N.  Pine 
St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Young  woman,  college  graduate  with 
special  training  in  teaching  methods,  good 
musical  education,  and  knowledge  of 
handcrafts,  desires  position  as  Field 
Agent,  Home  Teacher,  or  as  teacher  in  a 
residential  school.  Has  sufficient  vision 
to  travel  alone. — Miss  Nina  L.  Wilson, 
905  Humboldt  Parkway,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Blind  man,  thirty  years  of  age,  em¬ 
ployed  for  ten  years  as  organist  in  a 
motion  picture  theatre,  has  been  forced 
out  by  the  advent  of  talking  pictures. 
Is  a  piano  tuner  and  repairman.  Can 
teach  these  trades.  Familiar  with  Braille, 
Grade  One,  One  and  a  Half,  and  Two. 
Would  be  at  home  in  printing  house  for 
the  blind  as  teacher  of  Braille  or  librarian. 
— R.  S.  Gardiner,  173  N.  William  Street, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 


A  blind  woman  of  refinement,  who  is 
a  widow  and  qualified  to  teach  Braille 
and  typewriting,  wishes  to  obtain  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  teacher  in  a  state  school  for  the 
blind.  She  will  furnish  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  Mrs.  Henrietta  Fletcher, 
1086  Sunset  Avenue,  Pasadena,  California. 


Hand  Copied  Books 

By  Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite 

For  the  American  Library  Association’s  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 

I  he  following  is  a  list  of  the  books  which  have  been  transcribed  and 
presented  to  the  various  libraries  by  members  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
from  January  through  June,  1929.  For  the  most  part  the  expense  of  having 
these  manuscripts  proofread  has  been  borne  by  the  Red  Cross.  The  initials 
of  the  library  owning  the  book  are  given  after  each  title.  These  initials  are 
easily  recognized. 


Aldrich,  B.  S . 

Altsheler,  J.  A . 

Amos,  J.  E. 
Amundsen,  Roald  . 
Arliss,  George . 

Ayscough,  Florence 
Bailey,  Temple 


Banning,  M.  C. 
Barrie,  James 
Beebe,  William  . . . 

Beerbohm,  Max  . . . 
Beith,  I.  H . 

Bennett,  Arnold 
Bergson,  Henri  . . . 
Biggers,  E.  D . 

Bradford,  Gamaliel 

Broun,  H.  C . 

Browning,  Robert  . 
Brunner,  E.  B . 

Burnett,  F.  H . 

Carey,  Lucian  . 

Chamberlain,  G.  A. 

Clark,  Glenn  . 

Connor,  Ralph  .... 
Curwood,  J.  O. 
Dalrymple,  Leona 

Davis,  R.  H . 

Detzer,  K.  W . 

Evarts,  H.  G . 

Ferber,  Edna  . . 

Ford,  P.  L . 

Furr,  A.  B . 

Galsworthy,  John 

Garland,  Hamlin 

Gray,  G.  W . 

Grayson,  David  . . . 
Grey,  Zane  . 


. The  Rim  of  the  Prairie.  8v.  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

. The  Last  of  the  Chiefs.  6v.  St.L.P.L. 

. Theodore  Roosevelt.  3v.  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

. My  Life  as  an  Explorer.  5v.  Denver  Public  Library. 

. Up  the  Years  from  Bloomsbury.  6v.  Denver  Public 

Library  and  Portland  Library. 

. Autobiography  of  a  Chinese  Dog.  C.S.L. 

. The  Blue  Window.  7v.  St.L.P.L. 

Peacock  Feathers.  6v.  St.L.P.L. 

Wallflowers.  7v.  C.S.L. 

. The  Women  of  the  Family.  6v.  D.P.L. 

. Margaret  Ogilvy.  2v.  L.C. 

. Beneath  Tropic  Seas.  3v.  C.S.L. 

Jungle  Peace.  5v.  Denver  Public  Library. 

. The  Happy  Hypocrite.  Seattle  Public  Library. 

. The  Poor  Gentleman.  6v.  Cleveland  Public  Library 

and  L.  C. 

.  . . Buried  Alive.  5v.  C.S.L. 

. Laughter.  3v.  Seattle  Public  Library. 

. Behind  the  Curtain.  7v.  Texas  State  Library. 

Honeymoon  Flats.  L.C. 

. Wives.  5v.  L.C. 

. The  Boy  Grew  Older.  5v.  Cincinnati  Public  Library. 

. Pippa  Passes.  2v.  Perkins  Institution. 

. “My  Wife,  Poor  Wretch.”  5v.  Free  Library  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

. Robin.  8v.  C.S.L. 

Sara  Crewe.  D.P.L. 

. How  You  Get  to  Be  a  Duke  D.P.L. 

. Man  Alone.  8v.  C.S.L. 

. The  Soul’s  Sincere  Desire.  2v.  L.C. 

. Black  Rock.  5v.  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

. The  Yellow-Back.  Texas  State  Library. 

. Fool’s  Hill.  7v.  C.S.L. 

. Gallegher.  C.S.L. 

. 9:35  P.M.  2v.  C.S.L. 

. The  Post  Office  at  Dry  Fork.  Cincinnati  Public  Library. 

. Gigolo.  5v.  C.S.L. 

. The  Honorable  Peter  Stirling  and  What  People  Thought 

of  Him.  15v.  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

. The  House  on  Charles  Street.  6v.  Cincinnati  Public 

Library. 

. Castles  in  Spain  and  Other  Screeds.  3v.  Chicago  Public 

Library. 

. Trail-Makers  of  the  Middle  Border.  9v.  Free  Library 

of  Philadelpha. 

. The  Labrador  Doctor.  Providence  Public  Library. 

. Adventures  in  Understanding.  4v.  C.S.L. 

. The  Call  of  the  Canyon.  5v.  St.L.P.L. 
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Hardy,  Thomas  . The  Return  of  the  Native,  llv.  L.C. 

High  Tide.  4v.  C.S.L.  and  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Hudson,  J.  W . Abbe  Pierre.  6v.  St.L.P.L. 

Hudson,  W.  H . -...Afoot  in  England.  6v.  L.C. 

Hutton,  McCready  . The  Dower  Chest  L.C. 

Irwin,  Will  . Herbert  Hoover.  N.Y.P.L. 

Highlights  of  Manhattan.  7v.  N.Y.P.L. 

James,  Will  . Cow  Country.  4v.  L.C. 

James,  William  . Psychology.  13v.  L.C. 

Jones,  E.  Stanley  . Christ  at  the  Round  Table.  7v.  C.S.L. 

Kelly,  George  . Craig’s  Wife.  4v.  D.P.L. 

Keyhoe,  D.  E . Lindbergh,  the  Man  and  Lindbergh  the  Pilot.  L.C. 

Kilbourne,  Fannie  . I  Just  Love  Americans.  C.S.L. 

Kirk,  R.  G . Lady  Bess.  C.S.L. 

Knibbs,  H.  H . The  Stray.  2v.  Texas  State  Library. 

Kyne,  P.  B . The  Enchanted  Hill.  7v.  L.C. 

Law,  F.  H . Modern  Great  Americans.  7v.  L.C. 

Lawrence,  D.  H . Sons  and  Lovers.  13v.  L.C. 

Lewis,  Ethelreda  . The  Flying  Emerald.  4v.  Cincinnati  Public  Library. 

Lincoln,  J.  C . .The  Cure.  L.C. 

Lindbergh,  C.  A.  . . “We.”  5v.  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

Little,  Frances  . Little  Sister  Snow.  D.P.L. 

Locke,  W.  J . Perella.  9v.  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

Loti,  Pierre  . Japan  (Madame  Chrysantheme).  4v.  L.C. 

Ludwig,  Emil  . Napoleon.  16v.  L.C. 

Lutz,  G.  L . .The  Enchanted  Barn.  7v.  L.C. 

McIntyre,  J.  T . Shot  Towers,  llv.  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

Merejowski,  Dmitri  . The  Romance  of  Leonardo  Da  Vinci.  Chicago  Public 

Library. 

Millay,  Edna  St.  V .  ....The  Harp-Weaver  and  other  poems.  Perkins  Institution. 

Morgan,  E.  S . Birdnotes  from  Mt.  Desart,  and  Holidays  with  Hum¬ 

mingbirds,  by  M.  L.  Bodine.  Perkins  Institution. 

Morley,  Christopher  . Pleased  to  Meet  You.  2v.  L.C. 

Morris,  William  . A  Dream  of  John  Ball.  2v.  N.Y.S.L. 

Morrow,  H.  W . Forever  Free.  llv.  St.L.P.L. 

Muir,  John  . Sticken.  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

Oemler,  M.  C . Shepherds.  5v.  L.C. 

Old  Ironsides.  5v.  D.P.L. 

Oyved,  Moysheh  . . Visions  and  Jewels.  3v.  L.C. 

Parrish,  Anne  . The  Perennial  Bachelor.  7v.  L.C. 

Phelps,  W.  L.  . . Love  and  Happiness.  L.C. 

Porter,  G.  S.  . . ...]The  Girl  of  the  Limberlost.  lOv.  Carnegie  Library  of 

Pittsburgh. 

Price,  E.  B . Lubber’s  Luck.  3v.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Richards,  L.  E . For  Tommy,  and  other  stories.  3v.  Perkins  Institution. 

Roche,  M.  deL . Jalna.  8v. '  D.P.L. 

Roe,  Vingie  E . The  Land  of  Unforgetting  and  the  Bully  of  St.  Anne’s. 

C.S.L. 

Salten.  Felix  . Bambi.  4v.  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  and  Penn¬ 

sylvania  Institution. 

Sill,  E.  R . Poems.  2v.  L.C. 

Strachey,  Lytton  . Elizabeth  and  Essex.  6v.  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

Sugimoto,  E.  I.  . A  Daughter  of  Samurai.  8v.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Sullivan,  J.  W.  N . Beethoven.  4v.  C.S.L. 

Thurston,  K.  C.  . “The  Circle.”  6v.  Chicago  Public  Library. 

Tomlinson,  H.  M . Gallions  Reach.  6v.  L.C. 

Trudeau,  E.  L . Autobiography.  6v.  L.C. 

Twain,  Mark  . Following  the  Equator.  13v.  N.Y.P.L. 

Untermeyer,  Louis,  ed.  .....This  Singing  World.  7v.  Perkins  Institution. 
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Waller,  M.  E .  Deep  in  the  Hearts  of  Men.  llv.  L.C. 

Walpole,  Hugh  .  ...The  Green  Mirror.  lOv.  L.C. 

White,  W.  A . Memoirs  of  a  Three-Fingerecl  Pianist.  Perkins  Institution. 

Wiggin,  K.  B . .  .Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm.  6v.  D.P.L.  and  Free 

Library  of  Philadelphia. 

Willouughby,  Barrett  . Champion  White  Water  Pilot.  C.S.L. 

Wilson,  H.  L . Bunker  Bean.  6v.  Indiana  State  Library. 

Wings  of  Healing.  L.C.,  C.S.L.  and  Seattle  Public  Library. 

Wister,  Owen  . The  Pentecost  of  Calamity.  St.L.P.L. 

When  West  Was  West.  8v.  L.C. 


The  Wawasee  Convention 
(Continued  from  page  37) 

cause.  A  scholarly  and  eloquent  trib¬ 
ute  to  Louis  Braille  was  prepared 
by  Dr.  J.  Frank  Lumb  and  read  at 
the  opening  session  by  Mrs.  Frances 
Reed  Lumb,  due  to  the  former’s 
illness. 

At  the  second  general  session,  the 
President  reported  the  activities  of 
the  Executive  Committee  during 
the  biennium  and  indicated  the  goal 
set  for  the  convention.  Walter  G. 
Holmes  then,  in  his  .inimitable  way, 
brought  forth  straight  from  his 
heart  the  good  things  which  we 
should  do  for  the  blind.  The  atti¬ 
tude,  the  equipment  and  the  tech¬ 
nique  needed  for  rehabilitation  work 
were  forcefully  described  at  the 
fourth  session  by  Mr.  Edward  E. 
Allen,  Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Palmer,  Mr.  L.  L.  Watts  and  Miss 
Roberta  Griffith ;  and  these  points 
were  more  specifically  analyzed  at 
the  fifth  session  by  Miss  Harriet 
Totman,  represented  by  Miss  Mar¬ 
ion  Kappes,  and  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Hooper. 

The  third  general  session  was 
greatly  appreciated,  as  it  called 
forth  statements  of  policies  and  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  many  agencies  doing 
nationwide  service  for  the  blind;  the 
responses  were  splendid.  The  sixth 
session  was  devoted  to  recreation 


by  and  for  the  blind,  and  to  the 
place  for  a  blind  music  teacher  in 
the  modern  school.  The  former  sub¬ 
ject  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Curtis 
Williams,  and  the  latter  by  Mr. 
William  Nichols. 

The  Association  was  most  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  as  its  guest  speakers 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Minor  and  Dr.  Emer¬ 
son  North.  Dr.  Minor  has  given 
many  years  of  service  as  a  voluntary 
member  of  the  Ohio  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  and  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  excellent  pre¬ 
vention  work  done  in  that  state ;  he 
described  this  work  and  explained 
many  practical  problems  in  that 
field  very  simply  and  helpfully;  his 
assertion  that  prevention  should  be 
a  function  of  an  agency  for  the  blind 
was  convincing.  Dr.  North  has  or¬ 
ganized  and  directed  the  mental  hy¬ 
giene  Clinic  of  Cincinnati ;  his  de¬ 
scription  of  those  mental  abnormali¬ 
ties  that  result  from  inaction,  phys¬ 
ical  handicap,  etc.,  had  great  prac¬ 
tical  value  for  workers  for  the  blind. 

The  careful  work  done  by  our 
committees  should  be  mentioned, 
but  time  does  not  permit  me  to  do 
more  than  thank  them.  They  will 
appear  among  the  papers  and  sum¬ 
maries  mentioned  above  in  our 
printed  report,  and  I  am  sure  they 
will  justify  the  splendid  efifort  put 
into  them. 
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The  publishing-  houses  from  which  the  books  may  be  purchased  are 
indicated  by  initial  letters  following  each  title  and  are  as  follows: 
H.M.P.  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

U.B.P.  Universal  Braille  Press,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

P.P.S.  Pax  Publishing  Society,  Logansport,  Indiana. 

C.P.H.  Clovernook  Printing  House,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 
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Burnett,  Frances  H.  Land  of  the  Blue  Flower.  42p.  cl908-09.  $.85.  Holiday  Pub. 
Co.,  N.  Y.  C.P.H. 

Cary,  Lucian.  The  Duke  Steps  Out.  2v.  428p.  cl928-9.  $7.00.  Doubleday,  Doran 
Co,  N.  Y.  U.B.P. 

Cather,  Willa  S.  Kronberg  from  Song  of  the  Lark,  Pt.  6.  200p.  cl915.  $3.50. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  Co,  N.  Y.  U.B.P. 

Condon,  Randall  J.  Great  Conquest.  3v.  352p.  cl927.  $14.00.  Little,  Brown  & 

Co,  Boston,  Mass.  C.P.H. 

Fairchild,  John.  Bermuda  in  Poem  20p.  cl928.  $1.25.  John  Fairchild.  U.B.P. 

Ferber,  Edna.  The  Girls.  2v.  480p.  cl921.  $7.00.  Doubleday,  Doran  Co,  N.  Y. 

U.B.P. 

Galsworthy,  John.  The  White  Monkey  and  a  Silent  Wooing.  3v.  596p.  cl924. 

$9.25.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  N.  Y.  U.B.P. 

Grey,  Zane.  Don.  53p.  cl925-28.  $1.00.  Harper  Bros,  N.  Y.  C.P.H. 

Hallock,  Grace  T.  and  Abbot,  Julia  Wade.  Hob  o’  the  Mill.  112p.  cl927.  $1.35. 

Quaker  Oats  Co,  Chicago,  Ill.  H.M.P. 

Hart,  Wm.  S.  My  Life  East  and  West.  3v.  602p.  cl929.  $10.00.  Houghton, 

Mifflin  Co,  N.  Y.  U.B.P. 

Hegland,  Martin,  Ph.D.  Eyes  That  See.  72p.  cl928.  $1.25.  Augsburg  Pub.  House, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  U.B.P. 

Lawson,  Edith  Wilhelmina,  A.B.  A  Pet  Reader.  106p.  Full  spelling.  cl926.  $1.30. 
Beckly,  Cardy  Co,  Chicago,  Ill.  H.M.P. 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice.  The  Life  of  the  Bee.  2v.  328p.  cl901.  $5.00.  Dodd,  Mead 

Co,  N.  Y.  U.B.P. 

Perkins,  Lucy  Fitch.  American  Twins  of  the  Revolution.  2v.  160p.  cl926.  $4.50. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  Co,  N.  Y.  C.P.H. 

Porter,  Gene  Stratton.  Freckles.  3v.  339p.  cl9 1 4-16.  $9.45.  Doubledav,  Page  & 

Co,  N.  Y.  C.P.H. 

Prouty,  Olive  H.  Stella  Dallas.  4v.  484p.  cl923.  $17.35.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co, 

N.  Y.  P.P.S. 

Richey,  Emma  Carbutt.  Stories  of  Animal  Village.  88p.  Full  spelling.  cl926.  $1.10. 
Beckly,  Cardy  Co,  Chicago,  Ill.  H.M.P. 

Rittenhouse,  Jessie  B.  Little  Book  of  Modern  Verse.  252p.  cl91 3-1 7.  $3.75.  By 

Author.  U.B.P. 

....Second  Book  of  Modern  Verse.  260p.  cl919.  $3.75.  By  Author.  U.B.P. 

Rolvaag,  O.  E.  Giants  in  the  Earth.  4v.  972p.  cl927.  $14.50.  Harper  Bros.  U.B.P. 
Tarkington,  Booth.  The  World  Does  Move.  2v.  376p.  cl929.  $5.75.  Doubleday, 

Doran  Co,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  U.BP. 

Tate,  Allen.  Stonewall  Jackson.  3v.  375p.  cl928.  $9.70.  Minton,  Balch  &  Co, 

N.  Y.  C.P.H. 

Wiggin,  Kate  D.  Old  Peabody  Pew.  83p.  cl905-09.  $3.35.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co, 
N.  Y.  C.P.H. 
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Mrs.  Beeson  Dies 
at  Sea 

Mrs.  Anna  L.  Beeson,  for  four 
years  Financial  Secretary  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Blind, 
died  at  sea,  November  3rd,  1929. 
Mrs.  Beeson  became  incurably  ill 
during  her  summer  holiday  in 
Russia  last  August  and  was  taken 
by  airplane  to  Stockholm  where  she 
remained  in  a  hospital  for  many 
weeks.  In  October  her  sister  went 
to  Sweden  and  they  were  returning 
together  aboard  the  Kungsholm 
when  Mrs.  Beeson’s  strength  failed 
and  she  died  twenty-four  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  boat  came  into  her  pier. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Beeson  is  a 
serious  loss  to  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  and  to  her 
friends  and  associates  it  brings  a 
poignant  sense  of  grief.  Her  devoted 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Foundation, 
her  sympathy  and  understanding, 
her  personal  charm,  endeared  her  to 
everyone  who  knew  her. 


New  Member  of  Advisory 
Committee 

At  the  1924  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  the  President  appointed 
an  Educational  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  function  of  which  was  to 
consult  with  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  in  connection 
with  the  educational  work  carried 
on  by  the  Foundation.  That  com¬ 
mittee  is  still  in  existence  today, 
and  contributes  valuable  service  to 
the  promotion  and  direction  of  the 
work  of  the  Research  Psychologist, 
especially  as  that  work  relates  to  the 
Department  of  Special  Studies  and 
to  The  Teachers  Forum.  The  orig¬ 
inal  members  of  the  Committee 
were:  Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
Principal,  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind;  Mr.  B. 
S.  Joice,  Superintendent,  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind; 
and  Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Principal, 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
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Instruction  of  the  Blind.  To  that 
number  was  added  Miss  Helen  J. 
Coffin,  Supervisor,  Classes  for  the 
Blind,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  last  spring. 
This  fall,  Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell, 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  School 
Experimentation,  Teachers  College, 
has  consented  to  serve  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Dr.  Caldwell  is  also  a  trus¬ 
tee  of  the  Foundation. 

Vocational  Information 

The  Foundation  is  adding  to  its 
vocational  information  by  sending 
out  questionnaires  to  employed  blind 
people,  which  are  to  be  answered 
by  them  and  returned.  All  informa¬ 
tion  thus  received  will  be  kept 
strictly  confidential  and  the  data 
will  be  written  up  in  such  a  way 
that  no  individual  can  be  identified. 
The  Foundation  wants  to  get  as 
many  names  as  possible,  and  readers 
will  be  rendering  great  assistance  if 
they  will  send  in  the  names  and 
addresses  of  blind  persons  whom 
they  know  to  be  employed  outside 
the  sheltered  workshops.  Please 
address:  Vocational  Department, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Privileges  for  Blind  Voters 

Another  state,  Illinois,  has  liberal¬ 
ized  its  election  code  so  that  the 
blind  voter  may  have  the  privilege 
of  selecting  the  person  who  is  to 
assist  him  in  recording  his  vote. 

The  new  amendment  to  the  Illi¬ 
nois  law  provides  that  the  blind 
voter  “may  be  assisted  in  marking 
his  ballot  by  a  relative  or  friend  of 
his  selection.”  The  amendment  fur¬ 
ther  provides  that  if  his  blindness 


be  obvious,  he  may  be  excused  from 
making  the  customary  affidavit  that 
he  is  unable  to  mark  his  ballot. 

A  recent  amendment  to  the  North 
Carolina  law  extends  to  all  counties 
of  the  state  the  provision  which  was 
already  in  force  in  some  of  them, 
namely  that  any  person  who,  be¬ 
cause  of  physical  disability,  requests 
assistance  in  marking  his  ballot  may 
select  one  of  the  “markers”  or  elec¬ 
tion  assistants  to  help  him. 

Other  states  which  permit  the 
elector  to  choose  his  assistant  him¬ 
self  are  Alabama,  California,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Copies  in  braille  or  ink-print  of 
the  election  law  for  any  state,  show¬ 
ing  what  privileges  blind  voters  en¬ 
joy  may  be  obtained  on  request  from 
the  Foundation. 

Two  New  Pamphlets 

The  Department  of  Special  Stud¬ 
ies  announces  the  publication  of 
two  pamphlets : 

“Suggestions  for  Motivating  Pri¬ 
mary  Braille  Reading,”  by  Dr. 
Frieda  iCiefer  Merry,  is  full  of  val¬ 
uable  ideas  for  teachers  of  primary 
braille  reading. 

“The  Blind  Child  in  the  World 
of  Nature,”  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Dean 
Sheldon,  is  a  highly  readable  report 
of  Mrs.  Sheldon’s  work  with  the 
pupils  during  the  last  year.  This 
pamplet  will  be  sent  free  upon  re¬ 
quest,  although  the  supply  is  lim¬ 
ited.  Orders  for  both  pamphlets 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Foun¬ 
dation. 


The  Son  of  the  Harness-Maker 

By  L.  W.  Rodenberg* 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 


CAN  you  see  him,  a  blind  man, 
half  climbing  a  granite  pedes¬ 
tal  to  reach  and  feel  a  statue 
on  top  of  it?  The  statue  is  wet,  for 
rain  has  been  falling.  When  he  has 
satisfied  his  curiosity,  he  steps  back 
down  to  the  mud  and  wipes  his 
hands  on  his  handkerchief.  Another 
blind  man  climbs  up  against  the 
granite  to  make  the  same  examina¬ 
tion.  The  statue  is  that  of  a  blind 
man  also.  All  about  are  other  peo¬ 
ple,  some  of  them  well-dressed  and 
some  of  them,  too,  blind,  and  a 
crowd  of  villagers  whose  dress  is 
not  so  urban. 

The  statue,  which  is  quite  as  un¬ 
pretentious  as  its  surroundings, 
stands  on  a  seven-foot  shaft-like 
pedestal  in  a  tiny  town  on  a  hillside 
of  France.  Some  of  the  village 
women,  young  and  old  alike,  in  their 
shawls  and  sabots,  are  weeping. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  a  most  unusual 
spectacle.  A  delegation,  represent¬ 
ing  the  blind  of  the  world,  has  come 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
revered  blind  man,  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  (one  of  the  most  obscure)  of  all 
the  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 
No  wonder  eyes  are  wet.  Perhaps, 
too,  somewhat  of  village  pride  goes 
into  the  making  of  these  tears. 
Little  Coupvray,  removed  some 
forty  miles  or  so  east  of  Paris,  had 
never  dreamed  that  a  crowd  of  fine 
people  from  the  grand  metropolis 
and  even  from  distant  lands  would 


come  on  a  pilgrimage  of  homage  to 
one  of  its  humble  sons. 

Have  you  ever  turned  up  your 
metropolitan  nose  at  the  stagnation 
and  uncouthness  of  a  small  village? 
Have  you  ever  wondered  what  in¬ 
spired  Providence  to  create  such 
crassness  of  thought  and  behavior? 
Of  course  you  have ;  we  all  have. 
The  people  stand  thick-booted  in 
the  mud  to  gaze  at  you  or,  later  in 
the  summer,  stare  at  you  from 
among  the  flies,  and  you  thank 
Heaven  for  skyscrapers  and  shining 
baths.  You  pay  ever  so  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  francs  to  escape  from  them 
before  sunset.  And  yet,  think  of  it, 
what  glorious  things  have  come  out 
of  villages  like  Bethlehem,  Strat¬ 
ford,  Old  Salem,  and  Coupvray ! 

But  there  we  were,  English,  Ger¬ 
mans,  Italians,  Americans,  and  Pari¬ 
sians,  gathered  about  the  modest 
statue  of  a  blind  man  now  dead  these 
seventy-seven  years — Louis  Braille. 
(In  English  we  say  “Brail’  ”  and  in 
French  they  say  “Brah-ee.”) 

Perhaps  in  some  mysterious  way 
Louis  Braille  came  with  us  as  we 
drove  along  in  the  rain  in  a  great 
motorbus  from  Paris  to  his  native 
village.  And  I  pray  Heaven  that 
his  meek  spirit  was  made  happy  by 
our  ceremony  of  tribute  as  we  stood 
with  uncovered  heads  in  the  rain 
about  the  bronze  figure  representing 
his  frail  body. 

About  a  score  of  us  had  climbed 
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aboard  the  motorbus  in  Paris  not 
far  from  the  Place  de  l’Etoile.  Ten 
of  us  were  delegates  to  an  inter¬ 
national  conference  on  Braille  mu¬ 
sic,  gathered  from  live  nations  to 
make  certain  major  adjustments  in 
the  use  of  Braille  signs.  Some  of 
us  were  alone,  some  had  their  wives 
with  them,  and  there  were  a  few 
officials  of  institutions  in  Paris.  It 
rained  quite  hard  as  we  left  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  passing  east¬ 
ward  through  the  Bois  de  Vincennes 
and  over  the  stone  road  between 
small  villages  and  granges.  We 
were  enjoying  a  change  of  air  after 
a  week  of  technical  struggle,  and 
were  having  a  jolly  good  time  in 
the  rain-dashed  bus  trying  to  con¬ 
verse  in  several  languages.  The  con¬ 
ference,  which  was  a  signal  event 
in  Braille  history,  was  almost  over, 
and  the  Braille  system  would  be 
universal — a  system  which  the  mas¬ 
ter  mind  of  its  invalid  inventor  had 
created  all  but  perfect  just  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  (1829). 

Scenes  of  a  century  ago  rose  be¬ 
fore  me,  of  the  days  when  the  object 
of  our  pilgrimage  traveled  perhaps 
this  very  road.  I  fancied  I  heard 
approaching  wheels  and  hoofs,  and 
saw  a  heavy  omnibus  come  lumber¬ 
ing  over  the  stony  way.  It  carried 
quaint-looking  passengers,  some  of 
them  perhaps  on  their  first  journey 
to  the  beautiful  capital  which  was 
still  shadowed  by  the  loss  of  Water¬ 
loo  and  Napoleon.  Seated  in  the 
strange  old-fashioned  vehicle  were 
a  man  and  a  blind  boy  of  ten.  They 
talked,  not  of  the  colossal  thing  the 
younger  was  to  do  for  humanity  be¬ 
fore  he  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
but  of  a  pedestrian  with  a  scarred 


face  and  a  soldierly  step  whom  the 
father  described.  All  scarred  men, 
the  boy  thought,  were  heroes  like 
the  imprisoned  Emperor.  Yet  I 
wondered  whose  heroism  was  the 
more  glorious — whose  place  in  the 
ultimate  balance  of  good  I  should 
rather  fill  —  that  of  the  Corsican 
taken  prisoner  from  a  defeated 
France,  or  that  of  the  boy  in  the 
omnibus  taken  to  Paris  to  become 
an  eternal  star  of  blessing  to  the 
unfortunate  of  the  world. 

Some  distance  out  of  Paris  we 
crossed  the  Marne,  and  now  and 
then  we  passed  through  a  larger 
town.  Dr.  Reuss,  a  blind  man,  who 
is  an  author  and  Braille  publisher 
of  Germany,  kept  the  bus  merry 
with  his  healthy  laughter.  He  ac¬ 
tually  got  animation  into  the  gouty 
reserve  of  Monsieur,  the  Directeur 
of  a  Paris  institution  with  whom  he 
conversed  vigorously  in  Germanic 
French. 

Yet,  indeed,  the  dominating  per¬ 
sonage  in  our  midst  was  Monsieur 
Raverat,  our  host,  a  seeing  gentle¬ 
man  with  a  smart  moustache,  a 
brusk  cordiality,  and  a  great  heart. 
He  is  the  director  of  the  American 
Braille  Press  in  Paris  from  which  is 
issued  a  great  quantity  of  Braille  in 
several  languages  to  thousands  of 
readers  in  many  lands.  He  had  pro¬ 
moted  the  international  conference 
to  which  we  were  delegates.  Al¬ 
though  I  made  the  original  motion 
that  our  conference  honor  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Louis  Braille  on  this  cen¬ 
tennial  year  of  his  invention,  yet  it 
was  the  active  brain  and  heart  of 
our  host  that  had  enlarged  the  de¬ 
tails  of  our  present  journey  to 
Coupvray. 
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At  last  we  reached  the  village. 
M.  Raverat  was  the  first  out  of  the 
bus.  There  before  the  mairie  (or 
town  hall),  unbeknown  to  all  of  us 
save  our  host,  waited  the  village 
mayor,  council,  garde  champetre  (or 
town  policeman),  school  children, 
and  a  crowd  of  villagers  with  um¬ 
brellas  raised  against  the  rain.  Mr. 
Raverat  ordered  us  out  of  the  bus 
and  introduced  us  one  by  one  and 
very  quickly  to  the  rough-handed 
officials  (our  host  does  everything 
quickly  and  adroitly).  The  village 
dignitaries  led  us  at  once  across  the 
road  to  the  Place  Braille,  a  homely 
enclosure  where  stood  the  statue  on 
its  granite  pedestal,  and  the  cere¬ 
mony  began.  The  villagers  crowded 
in  among  us  and  generously  held 
umbrellas  over  us  as  we  uncovered 
our  heads  at  the  shrine  of  all 
blindom. 

The  mayor  addressed  us  quite  elo¬ 
quently  for  a  villager.  He  exalted 
the  memory  of  his  townsman  of 
yore  and  extended  us  the  welcome 
of  Coupvray  (which  was  very  wet 
and  muddy  and  without  cafes).  He 
was  answered  for  the  blind  of 
France  by  the  Paris  director  whom 
Dr.  Reuss  had  animated.  The  rain 
began  to  abate,  and  luckily,  for  his 
address  was  long  and  scholarly.  It 
is  significant  that  only  a  week  be¬ 
fore,  Monsieur,  the  gouty  Directeur, 
was  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the 
statue  sequestered  beyond  the 
Marne. 

Then  I  was  pushed  forward  to 
speak  for  the  blind  of  America,  of 
the  tribute  we  so  deeply  felt.  In  a 
pause  between  words  I  was  annoyed 
dreadfully  by  the  click  of  a  camera, 
for  the  sky  had  cleared  a  bit.  As 


Mr.  Watson  of  London  spoke  for 
the  blind  of  the  Empire,  cameras 
clicked  again.  Last  but  not  least, 
Dr.  Reuss  spoke  as  only  a  German 
author  could,  and  finished  by  recit¬ 
ing  a  French  poem,  which  brought 
forth  applause  from  the  villagers 
who  had  stood  mystified  by  the 
foreign  jargon  that  preceded.  Then 
our  host  and  the  village  policeman 
in  uniform  took  the  bronze  palm 
which  had  been  concealed  in  the 
bus  and  placed  it  against  the  monu¬ 
ment,  and  M.  Raverat  read  the  in¬ 
scription  marking  it  as  our  token 
of  homage.  Umbrellas  now  began 
to  come  down,  for  the  rain  and  the 
ceremony  were  over. 

It  was  now  that  the  women, 
young  and  old,  in  their  shawls  and 
sabots,  began  to  weep,  for  the  dele¬ 
gates  who  were  without  sight  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  get  their 
hands  on  the  pedestal  and  bust 
above  it  to  receive  a  first-hand  idea 
of  the  object  of  veneration.  On  one 
face  of  the  pedestal  they  observed 
a  large  representation  of  the  dotted 
Braille  alphabet  so  well  known  to 
them.  On  another  face  they  felt  a 
bronze  relief  representing  Louis 
Braille  teaching  a  blind  child  to  read 
— they  could  feel  the  tiny  dots  of 
the  small  bronze  book  under  the 
little,  cold  bronze  fingers.  The  in¬ 
scription  on  the  third  face  of  the 
pedestal  was  found  to  be  quite 
lengthy  and  interesting.  Presently 
we  were  introduced  to  a  pair  of 
heavy-set  peasants  with  huge,  rough 
hands  who  were  the  great  grand 
nephews  of  Louis  Braille. 

But  the  crowd  was  moving  away, 
led  by  the  several  officials  and  our 
host.  We  followed  them  around  a 
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corner  and  down  a  great  hill.  The 
rain  had  ceased,  yet  water  ran  bab¬ 
bling  in  the  gutter  along  the  stone 
roadway  down  the  steep  hillside. 
There  was  a  high  old  stone  wall  on 
the  left  as  we  descended,  and  far 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  we 
crossed  a  quaint  old  bridge.  Just 
beyond  the  bridge  we  came  to  a 
little  old  stone  house  perhaps  three 
hundred  years  old  in  which  lived  a 
very  poor  peasant  family.  Every¬ 
thing  seemed  stony  and  uneven 
about  the  place,  and  at  one  side  was 
a  well  with  a  very  tall  iron  pump  han¬ 
dle.  Two  shy  and  elderly  women  stood 
on  the  narrow  stone  terrace  as  we 
came  up.  Going  quite  near  the  house 
my  guide  and  I  were  attracted  by  an 
oddly  shaped  stone  water  spout  that 
issued  abruptly  from  the  wall ;  and, 
seeing  our  interest  in  details,  one 
of  the  old  women  in  a  tremulous 
voice,  invited  us  to  enter.  So  we 
were  the  first  to  mount  the  high 
stone  steps  to  the  terrace  and  stoop 
to  pass  through  the  very  low  door¬ 
way.  We  observed  that  the  house 
consisted  of  a  single  room  down¬ 
stairs  and  one  up,  and  a  stone  stair¬ 
way,  beneath  which  was  a  fireplace. 
The  walls  were  of  rough  stone  and 
the  furniture  consisted  of  several 
stools,  a  table,  a  queer  old  stove,  and 
a  quaint  cupboard.  In  one  corner 
was  a  stone  basin  built  into  the  wall 
from  which  the  spout  which  we  had 
first  examined  proved  to  be  the  vent. 

How  simple  and  how  primitive 
life  must  be  in  surroundings  so  bare 
as  these — and  I  wondered  how  hap¬ 
py  ?  Overhead  in  the  attic  were  pal¬ 
lets  of  straw,  and  I  wondered  what 
dreams  were  born  there.  This  was 
the  final  sanctum  of  our  pilgrimage 


— we  were  on  holy  ground,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  it.  I  could  imagine  no 
home  more  humble  than  this  one. 
Yet,  the  Creator  must  be  a  respecter 
of  squalor.  Often,  indeed,  want  is 
the  cradle  of  great  human  service, 
and  poverty,  the  school  of  deep  un¬ 
derstanding.  The  handwriting  on 
these  rugged  walls  baffled  me — are 
we  not  abashed  at  the  elemental  tri¬ 
umph  of  a  manger,  a  log  cabin,  a 
stone  garret? 

In  this  place,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago,  lived  the  harness- 
maker  of  Coupvray.  To  his  family 
on  January  4  in  the  phenomenal 
year  of  1809,  came  a  son  whose  fame 
he  should  never  know.  God  works 
His  will  in  mysterious  fashion,  so 
we  wonder  if  it  was  misfortune  that 
came  to  this  humble  home  when  the 
child  of  the  harness-maker,  at  the 
age  of  three,  destroyed  his  own 
sight  while  playing  with  one  of  his 
father’s  tools.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  the  childhood  of  the 
blinded  boy;  of  the  tears  that  must 
have  been  shed  within  these  barren 
walls  as  the  boy  was  taken  away  to 
the  then  distant  institution  in  Paris ; 
of  his  early  proof  of  talent;  of  his 
appointment  as  instructor  in  the  in¬ 
stitution  and  of  the  pride  this  must 
have  brought  to  the  hearts  in  the 
little  home  here  below  the  hill ;  of 
his  ingenious  development  of  the 
dotted  system  of  literature  and  mu¬ 
sic  before  he  was  twenty  years  old 
(things  utterly  foreign  to  his  kin¬ 
dred  in  the  villag'e)  ;  of  his  work  as 
organist  in  Paris ;  of  his  invalid  life, 
and  his  dying  at  the  age  of  forty- 
three  before  his  wonderful  invention 
was  officially  adopted  in  his  own 
institution.  But  such  is  greatness. 
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Less  than  ten  years  after  his  death 
— yet  long  after  his  burial  in  the 
quiet  little  cemetery  had  become  a 
thing  of  fading  memory — the  merit 
of  his  invention  began  to  spread, 
had  actually  gotten  abroad  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles,  and  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  school  so  far  away  as 
St.  Louis  on  the  Mississippi.  And 
his  fame  went  abroad  also,  though 
more  slowly,  until  today  it  threatens 
to  overshadow  even  that  of  the 
famous  Valentin  Haiiy,  pioneer  edu¬ 
cator  of  the  blind  and  first  director 
of  the  Paris  institution. 

Outside  the  old  stone  house,  as 
we  stooped  again  to  pass  out 
through  the  low  door,  we  found  M. 
Raverat  addressing*  the  village  offi¬ 
cials  and  remnant  of  the  crowd.  He 
said  that  money  would  be  raised 
from  all  parts  of  the  world — a  grate¬ 
ful  tribute  of  pennies  and  sous  from 
his  thousands  of  blind  magazine 
readers  in  all  lands — to  buy  the 
birthplace  of  Louis  Braille  and  con¬ 
vert  it  into  a  memorial.  Also,  he 
said,  the  statue  on  the  hill  may  then 
be  improved.  Someone  observed 
that  very  quickly  and  very  quietly 
he  handed  the  mayor  ten  hundred- 
franc  notes  for  the  poor  of  the  vil¬ 
lage.  At  the  same  time  he  directed 
us  to  climb  aboard  the  motorbus 
that  had  come  down  for  us,  and  soon 
we  were  chugging  up  the  hill  and 
out  of  Coupvray. 

As  we  drove  away  we  spoke  of 
a  strange  nostalgia  for  the  little 
place,  a  mingled  gratitude  and  rev¬ 
erence  that  it  had  begotten  a  life 
from  which  we  and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  had  derived  indi¬ 
vidual  and  unmeasured  blessing. 
But  after  a  while  these  thoughts 


were  abruptly  interrupted  by  Dr. 
Reuss,  who  wondered  if  food  and 
drink  would  be  denied  him  until 
after  German  reparations  had  been 
paid  in  full.  (He  had  confessed  to 
me  that  the  German  arbiter  on  the 
Reparations  Council  then  sitting  in 
Paris — of  daily  headline  approach — 
was  a  friend  of  the  Reuss  family.) 
Noontime  was  long  past,  and  inward 
demands  would  no  longer  suffer 
silence.  Rain  began  to  fall  again, 
threatening  to  retard  our  progress 
toward  metropolitan  restaurants. 
Often  the  chauffeur  stopped  to  in¬ 
quire  his  way  along  a  new  route — a 
shorter  one,  we  hoped.  Our  host, 
with  the  smart  labial  frieze,  said 
nothing.  He  was  not  to  blame  for 
villages  sans  cafes. 

Presently  we  came  to  a  town 
called  Lagny.  The  motor  stopped 
and  rain  in  torrents  roared  on  the 
bus  top.  Was  it  for  directions  again? 
But,  behold,  there  before  us  loomed 
the  Hotel  Bellevue  on  the  very  bank 
of  the  Marne !  M.  Raverat  sprang 
out  into  the  downpour,  and  with 
brusk  commands  ferried  us  two  by 
two  under  his  umbrella  to  the  door. 

As  quickly  as  possible  we  were 
at  it — a  sumptuous  dinner  which  the 
perfect  genius  of  our  host  had  or¬ 
dered  in  advance.  The  gastronomy 
of  the  town  chef  was  never  excelled 
in  the  capital.  In  true  French  fash¬ 
ion  a  sparkling  bottle  stood  by  every 
glass.  The  six  French  courses,  from 
wine  to  coffee  and  champagne,  were 
run  with  vigor,  save  that  mineral 
water  had  some  Anglo-Saxon  pref¬ 
erence. 

Then  I  rose  and  proposed  a  toast 
to  our  able  host,  and  there  followed 
a  great  exchange  of  felicitations  all 
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around  the  table  in  several  lan¬ 
guages.  We  glowed  about  the  aims 
of  our  conference  and,  as  was  in¬ 
evitable,  about  the  great  achieve¬ 
ment  of  Louis  Braille,  the  centenary 
of  which  we  had  had  the  honor  this 
day  to  celebrate  at  his  birthplace. 
It  was  then  that  Mr.  Raverat  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  had  arranged  for 
the  writing  of  the  first  biography  of 
the  inventor,  so  that  the  world 
might  know  more  about  the  life  and 
character  of  one  of  its  greatest 
benefactors. 

Beside  me  at  the  table  sat  a  pale, 
nervous  gentleman,  one  of  the  dele¬ 
gates,  who  was  a  teacher  in  the 
Paris  institution  and  a  skilled  or¬ 
ganist,  even  as  Louis  Braille  had 


been.  (There  are  nearly  a  thousand 
blind  organists  in  the  churches  of 
France.)  Throughout  the  confer¬ 
ence  I  had  thought  of  this  man 
as  resembling  his  famous  prede¬ 
cessor. 

“You  can  never  know,”  he  said  in 
his  sincere  way,  “how  deeply  we  of 
France  are  touched  by  today’s  mem¬ 
orial  to  our  countryman,  especially 
the  part  America  has  had  in  it.” 

It  was  not  wine  or  champagne 
that  warmed  our  hearts  that  rainy 
day  in  the  Marne-land.  It  was  the 
spirit  of  a  meek  and  obscure  genius. 
For  the  son  of  the  harness-maker 
of  Coupvray  wrought  a  miracle.  He 
brought  the  light  of  education  to  the 
blind  of  the  world. 


Louis  Braille 


The  Paris  Conference  on  Braille  Music 

and  Its  Ratification 


AN  international  conference  on 
Braille  music  was  held  in  Paris 
in  April  of  this  year.  Its  findings 
were  endorsed  by  a  national  commit¬ 
tee  which  met  in  New  York  City  on 
November  1  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  Since  America  participated 
in  the  conference  at  Paris  and  now 
has  joined  the  other  great  nations 
in  ratifying  a  standard  Braille  mu¬ 
sical  code,  we  may  congratulate  our¬ 
selves  on  sharing  in  the  final  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  Braille  system,  signi¬ 
ficantly  on  this  the  centenary  of  its 
invention. 

The  Paris  conference,  which  con¬ 
vened  through  the  solicitation  of 
Mr.  George  L.  Raverat,  of  the 
American  Braille  Press,  Paris,  con¬ 
sisted  of  ten  non-plenipotentiary 
delegates  appointed  by  national  or¬ 
ganizations  of  five  nations :  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
the  United  States.  Thirteen  other 
nations  had  assured  Mr.  Raverat 
that  they  would  accept  the  findings 
of  the  conference,  so  that  now,  after 
all  five  of  the  participating  nations 
have  officially  endorsed  the  standard 
code,  the  world  is  at  last  in  accord¬ 
ance  in  the  usage  of  Braille  musical 
symbols.  The  United  States  was 
represented  by  L.  W.  Rodenberg. 

It  was  through  the  Paris  confer¬ 
ence,  also,  that  certain  proposals  of 
vast  importance  to  the  blind  of  the 
world  were  advanced,  namely,  an 
international  all-inclusive  catalog  of 
Braille  music,  a  permanent  inter¬ 


national  commission  on  Braille  mu¬ 
sic  notation  and  prevention  of  du¬ 
plication  in  embossing,  an  interna¬ 
tional  test  of  the  major  “styles”  of 
music  writing,  and  a  formal  tribute 
to  Louis  Braille. 

The  committee  which  met  in  New 
York  City  on  November  1  consisted 
of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  New  York  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Blind,  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  Mr.  E.  E. 
Allen,  Superintendent  of  the  Perkins 
Institution,  who,  with  Mr.  Van 
Cleve,  represented  the  Trustees  of 
the  American  Printing  House,  Miss 
Gertrude  S.  Rees,  of  Overbrook,  Mr. 
Edward  L.  Gardiner,  Director  of 
Music,  Perkins,  Miss  Lulu  M.  Wash, 
of  the  American  Printing  House, 
and  L.  W.  Rodenberg,  of  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind. 

The  few  changes  in  code  as  affect¬ 
ing  usage  in  America  were  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  committee  and  the  en¬ 
tire  report  of  the  Paris  conference 
was  unanimously  approved.  There¬ 
after  other  matters  of  importance 
were  considered — viz.,  the  editing  of 
a  “Braille  Music  Chart,”  the  making 
of  a  supplement  to  the  1925  Key  to 
Braille  Music  Notation  to  explain 
the  alterations  approved  by  the 
committee,  the  recommendation  of 
a  uniform  size  of  page  for  use  in 
Braille  music  printing,  and  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  ultimately  an  in¬ 
ternational  Key  be  prepared  in  order 
to  guarantee  against  local  digres¬ 
sions  in  the  future. 


Hand  Training  at  the  Royal  Normal  College 

for  the  Blind 

By  Lady  Francis  Campbell 


AS  TRAINING  in  the  trades 
followed  by  blind  persons 
formed  the  major  part  of  the 
instruction  in  English  schools  for 
the  blind,  the  Royal  Normal  College 
was  established  in  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1872,  to  afford  a  higher  and 
musical  education  for  blind  stu¬ 
dents.  During  the  first  few  years, 
most  of  the  pupils  were  over  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  had  been  partially 
trained  in  other  schools.  Some  were 
young  men  who  had  lost  their  sight 
as  adults.  It  soon  became  appar¬ 
ent,  however,  if  the  blind  were  to 
achieve  practical  success,  especially 
in  music,  more  thorough  mental, 
musical,  technical  and  physical 
training  must  begin  in  childhood. 

In  1882,  Kindergarten  and  Prep¬ 
aratory  Departments  were  opened. 
Sir  Francis  Campbell  believed  that 
manual  dexterity  was  a  great  asset, 
even  a  necessity,  for  a  blind  person 
whatever  his  station  or  occupation 
in  life.  Therefore,  the  hand-training 
in  both  these  departments  was  in¬ 
tensive.  Teachers  were  sought  who 
had  initiative  and  would  not  confine 
themselves  to  the  ordinary  routine 
work  given  in  kindergarten  training 
colleges.  Most  of  the  children  be¬ 
came  expert  in  cane  and  raffia-work 
and  modelling.  At  one  time  we  had 
small  forms  for  cane-seating. 

The  Preparatory  Department  had 


a  shop  equipped  with  carpenters’ 
benches,  tools  and  appliances.  Some 
children  who  were  failures  in 
Kindergarten  work  were  reached 
through  the  hammer,  saw  and  plane. 
The  first  thing  the  boys  made  were 
rough  carts  with  which  they  started 
bus-lines  between  the  upper  and 
lower  grounds,  charging  a  half  pence 
for  fare  and  a  farthing  for  insur¬ 
ance,  a  rather  necessary  precaution 
as  they  went  with  great  speed 
around  the  corners. 

In  1887,  some  English  teachers 
returned  from  Sweden  very  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  Swedish  Sloyd.  Sir 
Francis  at  once  saw  the  educational 
value  of  its  progressive  lessons  and 
our  Junior  Technical  Course  was 
altered  to  that  system.  To  make  it 
more  useful  for  hand-training,  it  was 
necessary  to  vary  the  tools  used. 
In  Sweden,  the  object  was  to  make 
the  common  wooden  household  uten¬ 
sils  with  the  fewest  possible  tools, 
the  knife  being  the  principal  one. 
The  knife  was  not  a  safe  implement 
for  awkward  blind  children  and  we 
continued  to  use  carpenter’s  tools. 
When  we  visited  Boston  in  1892, 
we  were  pleased  to  note  that  Mr. 
Larsen,  who  had  charge  of  the  Sloyd 
Classes  established  by  Mrs.  Shaw, 
was  using  a  modification  of  Swedish 
Sloyd.  As  his  tools  seemed  an  im¬ 
provement  on  some  we  were  using, 
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we  ordered  twelve  benches,  each 
with  a  full  set  of  his  tools,  sent  to 
England. 

At  first,  the  girls,  too,  had  Sloyd, 
but  their  day’s  program  was  so  full 
with  literary,  musical,  physical  and 
some  domestic  work,  we  felt  an  hour 
spent  in  sewing  and  knitting  would 
be  more  useful  in  after  life.  The 
knitting  included  many  patterns  and 
articles.  The  course  in  sewing 
enabled  them  to  make  simple  gar¬ 
ments  and  repairs.  We  did  not  have 
sewing  machines,  probably  because 
they  were  not  so  universal  in  Eng¬ 
lish  homes  as  in  America,  At  one 
time  we  taught  the  knitting  machine 
but  decided  if  a  girl  wanted  to  learn 
to  use  one,  she  should  go  to  some 
school  where  they  were  a  specialty. 
After  Miss  Molander  joined  the 
staff,  her  outline  was  used  for  sew¬ 
ing  and  knitting.  Lessons  in  dress¬ 
ing,  and  using  a  knife,  fork  and 
spoon  were  a  part  of  hand-training 
for  old  and  young. 

Many  blind  persons,  from  lack  of 
use,  have  weak  fingers  and  wrists. 
This  we  tried  to  overcome  in  various 
ways.  In  the  shop,  using  a  saw  on 
a  log  of  hard  wood  was  a  good  cor¬ 
rective.  In  1899,  Dr.  Sargent’s  ap¬ 
paratus  was  set  up  in  the  gymnasium 
and  exercises  could  be  prescribed  on 
his  machines  for  overcoming  this 
fault.  Sandow’s  grip-dumb-bells 
were  also  helpful.  The  boys  who 
were  to  take  pianoforte  tuning 
handled,  in  the  Sloyd  Shop,  tools 
used  in  piano  repairs. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  the 
College  stressed  physical  and  tech¬ 
nical  training  for  all  the  pupils.  Sir 
Francis  felt  the  training  in  the 
Technical  Shop  of  the  boys  and  older 


pupils  who  needed  it,  often  changed 
the  future  prospects  of  the  most 
awkward  and  helpless  pupils. 

As  the  time  approached  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  graduate,  they  devoted 
many  hours  to  their  vocational  train¬ 
ing.  Organists  learned  voluntaries, 
anthems  and  church  services  and  had 
practice  in  using  them  with  the 
choir.  Piano  teachers  and  vocalists 
learned  exercises  and  pieces  suitable 
for  different  ages.  We  tried  the  plan 
of  having  sighted  children  come  in 
for  lessons  but  it  did  not  succeed  in 
England.  They  gained  experience 
with  our  younger  pupils  and  one  of 
our  graduates  who  had  taught  many 
sighted  pupils,  utilized  her  experi¬ 
ence  to  help  those  who  expected  to 
teach.  The  school  teachers  took  the 
Government  examinations  and  had 
classes  in  the  Preparatory  School. 

The  typists  had  a  very  varied  and 
thorough  course,  devoting  nearly  all 
their  time  to  shorthand  and  typing. 
If  there  was  a  prospect  of  office 
employment,  the  forms,  terms  and 
methods  of  that  office  were  ascer¬ 
tained  and  the  pupil  prepared  before 
leaving  the  College. 

Under  Sir  Francis,  the  tuners  had 
six  months’  experience  in  a  London 
factory  just  before  graduation.  Mr. 
Guy  Campbell  erected  a  large  build¬ 
ing  for  the  Pianoforte  Tuning  De¬ 
partment,  enlarged  and  graded  the 
curriculum  scientifically  and  covered 
all  the  ground  in  the  course  at  the 
College. 

In  all  departments,  Sir  Francis 
required  not  only  skill  but  enthusi¬ 
asm.  He  often  said  if  your  aims  are 
true  and  right,  it  does  not  so  much 
matter  what  you  teach,  as  how  you 
teach. 


Editor's  Note — This  valuable  article  was  written  for  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind 
in  its  Study  of  Hand  Training  for  Blind  Children. 


Europe  Without  Sight-Seeing 

By  Leland  Logan* 


TO  THE  average  person,  Europe 
means  cathedrals,  art  galleries, 
picturesque  peasants  in  strange 
costumes,  in  fact,  a  series  of  mental 
pictures  retained  from  a  rush  of 
sight-seeing.  I  have  the  unique  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  one  of  the  few 
Americans  to  go  through  Europe 
without  even  so  much  as  an  hour  of 
sight-seeing.  The  impressions  I 
cherish  are  the  sounds  of  morning 
in  Italy;  the  music  full  of  warmth 
and  sunshine,  sung  by  the  peasants ; 
the  intelligently  measured  and  mel¬ 
low  scheme  of  things,  based  upon 
an  inbred  culture;  the  intangible 
intimacy  with  Paris,  paradoxical 
Paris,  the  wanton  and  the  prude 
among  the  cities  of  the  world.  I 
have  known  the  warmth  of  the 
Italian  sun,  and  the  cosmopolitan 
charm  of  life  in  an  Italian  city.  I 
have  heard  the  street  cries  of  Paris, 
and  the  full,  throbbing  voices  of 
Italian  peasants,  immeasurably  love¬ 
ly  on  the  evening  air.  Most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all,  I  have  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  that  has  come  to  very  few  blind 
musicians. 

There  can  be  no  more  perfect  en¬ 
vironment  for  the  study  of  music 
than  Milan.  The  entire  atmosphere 
is  one  of  music.  The  Italian  people 
sing  as  they  work,  as  they  stroll  in 
the  evening,  and  there  is  no  peasant 
music  better  developed  or  more  ade¬ 
quately  rendered  by  the  peasant.  To 
them  the  opera  is  not  a  fashionable 


diversion  but  a  necessity  of  life,  as 
important,  as  inevitable  as  the  food 
they  eat,  or  the  hours  of  sleep.  The 
audiences  surrounding  one  in  the 
opera  house  are  composed  almost 
entirely  of  the  larger  mass  of  the 
population,  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  lower  classes.  They  know 
what  they  are  hearing,  too,  and  they 
are  capable  of  incisive  and  mature 
analysis  and  criticism  of  the  inter¬ 
pretation  and  the  voices  of  the 
singers. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  record 
that  the  maestro  is  generous  with 
his  music,  oblivious  to  the  number 
of  hours  spent  with  the  pupil.  How¬ 
ever,  I  must  sacrifice  romance  to  the 
glory  of  truth.  All  Italian  singing 
teachers  are  under  the  impression 
that  all  Americans  are  millionaires. 
This  opinion,  I  may  add,  is  shared 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation.  The  expenses  attached  to 
the  pursuit  of  a  musical  career  on 
the  Continent  are  very  heavy,  de¬ 
spite  the  prevalent  idea  that  one 
may  study  abroad  for  almost  noth¬ 
ing,  and  live  on  even  less.  I  do  not 
wish  to  give  the  impression  that  all 
persons  connected  with  the  training 
of  opera  singers  and  producing  of 
opera  are  pirates,  but  they  approxi¬ 
mate  a  piracy  at  times. 

One  is  so  frequently  enchanted 
with  the  mellow  aspects  of  life  and 
with  the  ingratiating  personalities, 
that  it  is  quite  easy  to  overlook  such 
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Leland  Logan,  photographed  in 
Milan,  Italy,  in  the  costume  he 
wore  for  the  part  of  Edgardo  in 
Lucia  di  Lammermoor. 

trifling  details  as  entirely  unex¬ 
plained  extras  on  a  bill  for  tuition, 
and  charges  for  things  you  cannot 
remember  having  had,  or,  indeed, 
wouldn’t  have  had  if  they  were  free. 
Who  could  accuse  a  man  of  cheat¬ 
ing,  when  not  ten  minutes  before 
he  has  insinuated  you  are  both 
wealthy  and  generous? 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things 


about  the  trip  was  the  discovery  in 
Europe  that  the  blind  musician  is 
as  important  a  factor  in  the  musical 
world,  as  his  colleague  with  sight. 
The  Continental  is  interested  in  the 
ability,  artistry  of  the  musician 
appearing  publicly,  and  in  nothing 
else  about  him.  It  is  regrettable 
that  an  American  should  find  such 
a  condition  even  worthy  of  com¬ 
ment,  but  there  is  the  hard  fact  that 
the  American  concert  manager  is 
definitely  not  interested  in  the  blind 
musician  or  his  art,  and  most  of  the 
managers  have  no  hesitation  in 
making  their  position  in  this  regard 
disagreeably  clear.  There  are  re¬ 
markably  few  blind  musicians  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  United  States,  or  in 
positions  of  any  importance  in  con¬ 
servatories,  compared  to  the  number 
accepted  in  Europe  as  artists  of  the 
first  rank,  and  entrusted  with  the 
training  of  others.  There  is  no  ap¬ 
parent  reason  for  this,  and  the  only 
conjecture  one  can  make  as  to  the 
situation  is  so  unflattering  to  the 
concert  and  opera  fields  in  the 
United  States  that  I  hesitate  to 
give  it. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any 
account  of  my  European  experiences 
without  mentioning  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Commission  for  the  Blind  and 
the  two  friends  whose  genuine  in¬ 
terest  and  sympathy  with  my  ambi¬ 
tions  made  the  trip  possible.  No 
musician,  with  sight  or  without 
sight,  has  known  a  more  sincere, 
or  intelligent  appreciation  of  his  ef¬ 
forts  than  that  shown  by  them,  and 
there  can  be  no  more  fitting  way  for 
me  to  close  this  article  than  by  an 
expression  of  my  gratitude. 


Literary  Movement  to  Benefit  Blind 


HAVING  for  its  object  the  gen¬ 
eral  literary  advancement  of 
the  blind,  impartially,  a  char¬ 
ter  has  been  granted  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  California  creating 
a  non-profit,  nation-wide,  non-sec¬ 
tarian  organization  under  the  title 
“Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,” 
with  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  movement  is  sponsored  in  part 
by  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Los  Angeles  and  Hollywood,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Gesner 
Williams,  attorney.  Among  the 
signers  of  the  petition  for  the  char¬ 
ter  are  John  C.  Porter,  Mayor  of 
Los  Angeles ;  Robert  A.  Odell,  at¬ 
torney  and  former  member  of  the 
board  of  education;  Frank  Meline, 
realty  man,  and  Mrs.  Meline;  A.  L. 
Sonderegger,  hydraulic  engineer ; 
W.  H.  Kindig,  realty  man;  Luther 
T.  Mayo,  architect,  and  Mrs.  Anna 
H.  Clise,  wife  of  a  retired  Seattle 
banker  who  now  lives  at  Altadena, 
California. 

Other  prominent  citizens  of  Los 
Angeles  who  are  charter  members 
are  Marco  Wolff,  theatrical  produc¬ 
er;  John  Armitage,  retired  financier; 
Thomas  I.  Worthington,  retired 
financier;  Benjamin  W.  Hahn,  at¬ 
torney  of  Pasadena;  Nigel  de  Bru- 
lier,  film  actor  of  Eagle  Rock;  M.  F. 
Palmer,  manager  of  the  Security 
Trust  &  Savings  Bank  of  Holly¬ 
wood  ;  Miss  Emma  Dunn,  well 
known  actress  of  the  stage,  and 
teacher  of  expression  in  Hollywood; 
and  Dr.  R.  W.  Whomes  and  Mrs. 
Whomes. 


Miss  Bessie  Sinton  and  Miss  Leah 
Rosenthal,  prominent  in  work  for 
the  blind  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  also 
are  charter  members. 

J.  Robert  Atkinson,  of  238  South 
New  Hampshire  Avenue,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  blind  editor  and  publisher  of 
literature  for  the  blind,  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  new  organization,  and 
is  one  of  its  charter  members.  Mr. 
Atkinson  is  also  founder  and  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Universal  Braille  Press, 
located  at  739  North  Vermont 
Avenue,  with  whose  work  the  read¬ 
ers  of  The  Outlook  are  conversant. 

To  carry  out  its  program  designed 
to  promote  the  literary  welfare  of 
the  blind  impartially,  without  re¬ 
spect  to  persons,  or  class,  or  district, 
plans  are  in  progress  whereby  to 
endow  the  Institute  with  a  perma¬ 
nent  annual  income  of  $75,000. 

That  the  corporation  may  be  truly 
representative  of  those  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  furnishing  literature  for 
the  blind,  honorary  memberships 
are  being  conferred  on  librarians 
and  assistant  librarians  in  all  of  the 
institutions  conducting  free  loan  de¬ 
partments  of  books  for  the  blind, 
which  group  is  to  constitute  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Publication.  In  the  se¬ 
lection  for  final  approval  of  litera¬ 
ture  to  be  published  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  the  Trustees  will  be  guided  by 
recommendations  made  by  this 
Committee,  and  by  the  blind  readers 
themselves. 

To  insure  equality  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  literature  without  respect 
to  persons,  class,  or  district,  each 
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of  these  librarians  will  file  with  the 
Trustees  on  the  first  Monday  of 
January  of  each  year,  a  certified  re¬ 
port  of  the  number  of  actively  en¬ 
rolled  borrowers  of  Braille  books 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  each 
library  or  institution  conducting  a 
free  loan  department  of  books  for 
the  blind  shall  receive  in  books  and 
periodicals  that  portion  of  the 
$75,000  not  set  aside  for  other  do¬ 
nations,  as  is  shown  in  the  ratio  be¬ 
tween  the  number  of  actively  en¬ 
rolled  borrowers  at  that  library  or 
institution,  and  the  total  number  of 
actively  enrolled  Braille  borrowers 
in  all  of  the  public  libraries  and  in¬ 
stitutions  conducting  free  loan  de¬ 
partments  of  books  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States  and  Territories. 

The  Articles  of  Incorporation  and 
By-laws  of  the  Institute  provide  that 
the  Trustees  shall  also  assist  libra¬ 
ries,  clubs,  societies,  institutions  and 
individuals  engaged  in  furnishing 
literature  to  the  blind,  by  making 
donations  from  the  funds  of  the 
corporation  as  a  subsidy  in  such 
sum  or  sums  as  may  be  justifiable; 
and  they  may  also  give  free  books, 
or  free  and  reduced  subscriptions  of 
Braille  periodicals  to  the  needy 
blind. 

In  the  beginning  the  corporation 
will  not  go  into  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness  but  will  contract  for  the  pub¬ 
lications  it  sponsors,  giving  due  re¬ 
gard  to  price,  quality  of  workman¬ 
ship  and  responsibility  of  the  con¬ 
tractor.  Ultimately  the  Universal 
Braille  Press,  founded  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  California,  in  1920  by  J. 
Robert  Atkinson,  with  the  generous 
financial  assistance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  M.  Longyear,  of  Brookline, 


Massachusetts,  may  become  the 
property  of  the  corporation  as  a 
joint  gift  of  the  founder  and  orig¬ 
inal  donors.  But  for  purely  eco¬ 
nomic  reasons  the  incorporators  feel 
that  until  the  Institute  is  fully  fi¬ 
nanced  it  shall  not  assume  the  finan¬ 
cial  burden  of  maintaining  a  print¬ 
ing  department,  especially  when  the 
Universal  Braille  Press,  and  other 
plants  which  are  not  operating  for 
profit,  may  be  employed  under  con¬ 
tract  by  competitive  bidding  to  print 
the  literature  sponsored  or  published 
by  the  corporation. 

Those  who  attended  the  A.A.W.B.  . 
Convention  last  June,  held  at 
Wawasee,  Indiana,  will  probably  re¬ 
member  that  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  his 
statement  of  Policies  and  Objec¬ 
tives,  when  responding  to  the  “Roll 
Call  of  Agencies  Rendering  Nation¬ 
wide  Service  for  the  Blind,”  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Articles  of  Incor¬ 
poration  were  then  pending. 

1929  Convention 

The  1929  Annual  Conference  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  was  held  from 
November  11  to  13  at  the  Hotel 
Chase,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  too  late 
to  be  reported  in  this  issue  of  the 
Outlook. 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Society,  presided,  and  a 
program  of  vital  interest  was  sched¬ 
uled. 

Nine  agencies  co-operated  with 
the  National  Society  at  this  confer¬ 
ence  and  specialists  in  prevention 
work  were  present  from  all  over  the 
country. 


Working  for  the  Yitaphone 


Mary  cowherd,  blind 

mezzo  soprano  from  Alaba¬ 
ma,  has  been  working  during 
the  past  few  months  with  the  Para¬ 
mount  Motion  Picture  Studios,  em¬ 
ploying  the  entirely  new  technique 
of  vitaphone  production.  In  the 
picture  “Applause”  she  sang  the 
Ave  Maria,  finding  herself  plunged 
into  the  hectic  conditions  of  studio 
life,  where  the  work  is  still  in  an 
experimental  state.  The  recording 
of  voices  on  the  wax  discs  is  a  try¬ 
ing  ordeal  and  the  work  has  to  be 
done  over  and  over.  Many  tests  are 
made,  and  there  is  constant  confu¬ 
sion.  Bells  ring,  orders  are  shouted, 
the  studio  atmosphere  is  one  of 
strain  and  stress.  This  goes  on 
through  long  exhausting  hours  in 
the  merciless  glare  of  strong  lights, 
felt  even  by  a  sightless  person. 

Mary  Cook  Cowherd,  who  has 
secured  this  engagement  with  the 
Paramount  Studios,  is  an  energetic 
young  blind  woman  who  says  that 
the  chief  reason  for  her  enterprise 
is  an  eight  years  old  son  back  in 
Alabama.  For  four  years  she  trav¬ 
eled  from  coast  to  coast  on  the 
Keith-Albee  Circuit. 

During  this  time,  it  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  Mrs.  Cowherd  to  see  her 
child,  except  during  vacation,  but 
the  satisfaction  of  earning  her  own 
way  and  his  gave  impetus  to  each 
program.  One  of  her  adventures  on 
the  road  was  an  airplane  ride  over 
the  North  Carolina  mountains. 

Mary  Cook  Cowherd  was  born  in 
Paducah,  Kentucky,  but  her  family 
moved  to  St.  Louis  when  she  was 


very  young.  In  that  city,  at  the  age 
of  six,  she  was  returning  to  school 
one  day  with  her  twin  sister,  when 
a  boy,  shooting  at  stray  cats,  hit  one 
of  the  little  girls  and  destroyed 
Mary’s  sight.  She  went  to  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  School  for  the  Blind  and 
learned  to  read  and  write  Braille, 
and  her  musical  education  included 
study  at  the  Cincinnati  Conserva- 


Mary  Cowherd 

tory  and  with  Louis  Kriedler  of  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company.  During 
her  years  of  residence  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  Alabama,  where  she  was  both 
married  and  divorced,  she  sang  in 
church  choirs  and  at  local  theatres. 
The  manager  of  one  of  these  houses 
brought  her  work  to  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Albee  of  the  Keith  Albee 
Circuit,  and  from  that  introduction 
came  four  years  of  travel  and  work. 

Asked  how  she  found  her  way 
into  Vitaphone  work,  Mrs.  Cowherd 
explained  that  it  came  about  in  a 
natural  way  from  an  introduction 
at  a  social  gathering  to  one  of  the 
Paramount  officials. 


"Beneath  Your  Dignity” 

By  Frank  Strickland* 


I  AM  now  in  my  fifties  and  am 
writing  especially  for  the  younger 
blind,  but  also  for  those  of  my 
own  age  who  may  be  interested. 
What  I  shall  say  is  the  final  product 
of  thirty  years  of  experiences  varied 
and  numerous ;  some  of  them  most 
pleasant  and  profitable,  others  bitter 
and  disappointing. 

This  little  article  involves  one  of 
the  very  best  friends  I  have — a 
minister,  and  a  man  who  has  always 
proved  himself  capable  of  and  will¬ 
ing  to  understand  me  and  my  prob¬ 
lems.  But  the  little  episode  on 
which  my  title  is  founded  proves, 
after  mature  deliberation,  that  for 
once  he  was  in  error. 

Not  long  ago  he  and  I  were  dis¬ 
cussing  the  knotty  problem  of  ways 
and  means  for  me  to  earn  a  liveli¬ 
hood.  Said  I,  “I  could  canvass  this 
town  from  house  to  house  with 
toilet  articles,  and  indeed,  I  am 
often  minded  to  try  it.  I  admit  that 
I  am  not  at  all  adapted  to  such 
work.” 

“I  know,  Mr.  Strickland,”  he  said, 
with  earnest  remonstrance,  “but  that 
sort  of  thing  would  he  beneath  your 
dignity 

It  happens  that  I  teach  the  Men’s 
Bible  Class  in  the  church  of  which 
he  is  pastor,  and  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  This  minister  often  asks 
me  to  conduct  the  prayer-meeting, 
and  recently  during  his  illness,  when 
he  was  compelled  to  remain  in  a 


hospital  for  a  month,  he  honored  me 
by  asking  me  to  fill  his  pulpit  until 
his  recovery. 

He  knew,  too,  that  I  do  a  little 
writing  for  publication,  and  that  I 
sell  my  work  to  editors.  And  when 
he  said,  ‘‘It  would  be  beneath  your 
dignity  to  canvass,”  he  was  think¬ 
ing  of  me  as  one  who  teaches  and 
who  even  preaches  passably,  and 
who  has  in  a  small  way  succeeded 
as  a  writer.  All  of  those  qualifica¬ 
tions,  in  his  estimation,  imparted  to 
me  that  thing  we  call  “dignity,”  and 
he  didn’t  want  me  to  forfeit  it  by 
canvassing. 

But  even  with  his  understanding 
heart,  he  didn’t  realize — perhaps 
couldn’t  realize — that  by  far  the 
most  commendable,  dignified  thing 
any  blind  person  can  do  is  to  earn 
his  bread  and  meat  and  clothes  and 
shelter. 

For  some  fifteen  years  I  played 
the  piano  in  little  vaudeville  thea¬ 
tres.  One  week  we  had  a  performer 
who  did  fascinating,  mystifying 
little  tricks  for  the  amusement  of 
the  audience.  One  of  these  stunts 
was  to  place  a  chair  on  four  bottles, 
a  leg  of  the  chair  on  a  bottle,  and 
sit  down  in  the  chair.  While  adjust¬ 
ing  the  chair  on  the  bottles,  this 
performer  would  always  say :  “This 
is  a  good  trick — if  I  do  it;  it’s  a 
pretty  good  one  even  if  I  don’t  do 
it.” 

For  a  blind  person  to  do  the  or- 
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dinary,  simple,  commonplace  thing 
of  earning  his  living,  paying  his  way 
in  the  world,  is  “a  good  trick — if 
he  does  it,  and  a  pretty  good  one 
if  he  doesn’t/’  provided  he  is  all  the 
time  trying  his  best.  And  the  matter 
of  what  he  does  for  a  living  is  not 
of  so  much  consequence  so  long  as 
his  line  is  not  dishonest  or  dis¬ 
honorable. 

As  dignified  as  may  be  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  a  Bible  Class,  the  leading  of 
a  prayer-meeting,  and  filling  in  dur- 


Frank  Strickland 


ing  the  absence  of  the  pastor,  if  it 
happens  that  there  is  more  dignity 
than  dollars  and  cents  to  such  work, 
and  if  I  must  increase  my  income, 
what  is  undignified  in  my  attempt¬ 
ing  to  canvass?  If  it  is  undignified, 
why  is  it  so  ?  Does  my  selling  toilet 
articles  make  me  any  less  efficient 
as  a  teacher?  Does  it  take  away  one 
atom  of  the  truth  I  have  tried  to 
teach?  Does  it  not  rather  exemplify 
the  truth  that  man  must  earn  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow? 

I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to 
broadcast  in  emphatic,  unforgettable 


terms  to  the  young  blind,  that  the 
one  vital  issue  in  their  lives,  the  one 
subject  which  demands  by  far  the 
most  thought  and  effort,  the  one 
thing  that  will  require  their  suprem- 
est  courage  and  persistency,  is  the 
inevitable  problem  of  making  a 
living. 

The  cultural,  the  artistic,  the 
aesthetic  is  mighty  fine  and  quite 
all  right,  and  a  desirable  asset  for 
the  blind ;  but  the  problem  which  is 
decidedly  in  the  forefront  is,  how  am 
I  going  to  earn  my  bread? 

Beneath  one’s  dignity?  There  is 
hardly  anything  that  so  warms  and 
thrills  my  heart  as  to  read  of  some 
blind  person  who  is  paying  his  way 
in  the  world,  whether  it  be  by  teach¬ 
ing  in  a  school  or  college,  teaching 
music,  tuning  pianos,  operating  a 
newsstand,  bottoming  chairs,  mak¬ 
ing*  and  selling  brooms,  making  and 
selling  baskets  and  rugs,  or  canvass¬ 
ing  from  house  to  house  with  some 
article  of  which  he  need  not  be 
ashamed. 

With  the  blind  person  a  certain 
amount  of  idealism  is  quite  all  right, 
but  mere  idealism  won’t  feed  you. 
I’ve  tried  it  thoroughly,  and  I  know. 
“Dignity”  is  all  right,  but  it  doesn’t 
contain  an  iota  of  those  vitamines 
and  minerals  and  proteins  essential 
to  the  life  of  the  body.  “Dignity” 
won’t  buy  your  clothes  and  shoes, 
and  it  won’t  pay  your  house  rent. 

Let  me  say  it  again :  If  a  blind 
person  constantly,  earnestly,  hon¬ 
estly  tries  his  best  to  make  his  liv¬ 
ing  in  this  world — if  he  does  that 
and  only  that — even  if  he  doesn’t 
make  a  glaring  success  of  it,  he  has 
done  a  good  trick. 
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Mrs.  Campbell  Goes  to  St.  Louis 

The  resignation  of  Mrs.  Louise 
Adams,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind 
since  February,  1928,  was  accepted 
by  the  commissioners  at  their  reg¬ 
ular  meeting  on  October  2nd. 

At  the  same  time  the  appointment 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  of 
Pittsburgh,  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the 
Blind  was  approved.  Mrs.  Campbell, 
who  has  been  the  executive  director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council 
for  the  Blind,  with  headquarters  in 
Harrisburg,  has  been  intimately 
connected  and  actively  interested  in 
work  for  nearly  twenty  years  and 
is,  beyond  all  question,  one  of  the 
leading  executives  of  America  in 
this  work.  The  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  for  the  blind  is  a  co-ordinat¬ 


ing  body  with  advisory  and  super¬ 
visory  powers,  while  the  Missouri 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
which  she  is  to  direct,  is  more  com¬ 
prehensive  in  its  work,  including 
many  of  the  activities  performed  by 
the  private  organizations  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  Missouri  Commission 
has  well  defined  departments,  such 
as :  prevention  of  blindness,  home 
teaching,  home  work  and  placement, 
and  conducts  shops  in  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Joplin,  Jefferson  City, 
St.  Joseph  and  Springfield.  It  is  also 
charged  with  the  investigation  and 
recommendation  for  the  giving  of 
the  pension  to  the  blind. 

Mrs.  Campbell  is  of  sturdy  Nor¬ 
wegian  ancestry  and  a  Californian 
by  birth.  She  received  her  early 
education  and  university  training  in 
California,  while  her  preparatory 
work  was  done  in  Boston.  She  was 
engaged  in  library  work  at  Leland 
Stanford  University  and  Indiana 
State  University  for  a  number  of 
years  before  training  for  social  work 
in  Chicago.  After  several  years 
with  the  eugenics  record  office,  Mrs. 
Campbell  became  the  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  and  business  manager  of  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  a  position 
which  she  held  for  eight  years.  She 
also  held  for  several  years  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  assistant  superintendent, 
later  acting  superintendent,  of  the 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Going  abroad  in  1919,  Mrs.  Camp¬ 
bell  spent  two  years  in  the  Balkans, 
having  charge  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  elementary  schools  in  Serbia. 
Mrs.  Campbell  is  also  a  member  of 
the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers. 
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The  History  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind 

By  Mary  Dranga  Campbell 
Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind 


THE  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  with  headquarters 
at  434-436  Boulevard  of  the  Al¬ 
lies,  Pittsburgh,  established  in  1910 
through  the  activities  of  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  Clubs  of  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  is  today  carrying  on  State¬ 
wide  work  for  the  blind  and  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness  with  branches 
at  Pittsburgh,  Scranton,  Wilkes- 
B  a  r  r  e,  Harrisburg,  Philadelphia, 
Lancaster,  Oil  City,  Altoona, 
Johnstown,  Beaver,  Allentown  and 
Bethlehem. 

Although  the  education  of  blind 
youth  began  in  America  about  one 
hundred  years  ago,  the  first  state¬ 
wide  effort  to  prevent  unnecessary 
blindness  and  alleviate  the  condition 
of  the  adult  blind  was  the  organiza¬ 
tion  by  the  Woman’s  Industrial 
Union  of  Boston,  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Association  for  Promoting-  the 
Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind  in  Bos¬ 
ton  in  1903  and  which  resulted  in 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind  in  1906.  New  York  fol¬ 
lowed  with  a  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  the  same  year  and  Ohio 
in  1908,  and  thus  state-wide  work 
for  the  adult  blind  spread. 

There  were  a  few  scattered  work¬ 
shops  prior  to  this,  but  the  training 
or  employment  of  the  adult  blind, 
where  any  existed,  was  for  the  most 
part  carried  on  in  conjunction  with 


the  schools  for  youthful  blind.  This, 
however,  was  rapidly  discontinued 
upon  the  establishment  of  state 
commissions  or  state-wide  associa¬ 
tions  for  the  blind. 

At  the  time  the  organization  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  was  in  question  it  was 
estimated  that  there  were  between 
6,000  and  7,000  blind  persons  in 
Pennsylvania  and  that,  of  this 
group,  40%  had  lost  their  eyes  from 
preventable  causes.  Experience  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  had 
shown  that  10%  of  the  blind  were 
under  20  years  of  age,  50%  were 
over  60  years  of  age  and  of  the  40% 
between  20  and  60  years  there  was 
a  large  group  of  able-bodied  men 
and  women  who  were  idle,  many  en¬ 
forcedly  so,  who  might  be  remuner¬ 
atively  employed  if  not  wholly  self- 
supporting  if  they  had  been  given 
training. 

One  of  the  oldest  schools  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  was  lo¬ 
cated  in  Philadelphia;  this  City  was 
also  the  headquarters  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind 
Men,  caring  for  about  117  men  in 
1910;  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial 
Home  for  Blind  Women,  caring  for 
74  women;  the  Chapin  Memorial 
Home  for  Aged  Blind  just  opened 
with  three  residents,  and  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 


Editor's  Note — On  October  first,  Mrs.  Campbell  was  appointed  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Missouri 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 
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and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the 
Blind  employing  teachers  to  visit 
the  homes  of  the  blind  throughout 
the  State  to  teach  the  reading  of 
Moon  and  Braille  types.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 
also  furnished  embossed  books  to 
blind  readers.  With  the  exception 
of  the  one  teacher  for  adults  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching*  Society  and  the  Pittsburgh 
School  for  blind  children,  Western 
Pennsylvania  had  no  active  work 
for  the  blind. 

“Superintendent  Thomas  S. 
McAloney,  in  his  report  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 
the  Blind,  for  1907,  discussed  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  the  adult 
blind  and  urged  that  the  good  peo¬ 
ple  of  Pennsylvania  think  seriously 
of  this  matter.  In  his  report  for 

1908,  Mr.  McAloney  again  advised 
the  consideration  of  the  needs  of  the 
adult  blind,  and  recorded  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  home  teaching  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  with  Miss  Margaret  Quirk 
(now  Mrs.  Frank  Gaston),  herself 
blind,  as  teacher,  supplied  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Soci¬ 
ety  to  work  under  the  direction  of 
the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 
In  October,  1908,  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  School  for  the  Blind  asked 
Mr.  McAloney  to  prepare  statistics 
relating  to  organizations  for  the 
adult  blind  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  object  of  starting  an  asso¬ 
ciation  in  Pittsburgh.  In  pursu¬ 
ance  of  this  he  visited,  in  January, 

1909,  the  work  in  the  eastern 
states.”* 

During  Mr.  McAloney’s  absence, 
the  Pittsburgh  Council  of  Jewish 


Women  received  a  communication 
from  the  National  Council  of  Jew¬ 
ish  Women,  requesting  the  local 
branch,  of  which  Mrs.  Enoch  Rauh 
was  Chairman,  to  help  the  blind  of 
its  City.  Upon  his  return,  the 
Pittsburgh  Council  of  Jewish  Wo¬ 
men  advised  with  him  and  as  a 
result  of  this  conference  Mr. 
McAloney  introduced  a  resolution 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Congress  of 
Women’s  Clubs  of  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  asking  their  co-operation 
in  a  movement  in  behalf  of  the  blind 
of  the  community.  Mrs.  Robert  D. 
Coard,  President  of  the  Congress  of 
Clubs,  appointed,  in  April,  1910,  a 
Committee  on  Work  for  the  Blind 
with  Mrs.  Moses  Ruslander  as  its 
first  Chairman.  Mrs.  Ruslander, 
who  was  also  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Blind  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Council  of  Jewish  Wo¬ 
men  and  who  has  continued  in  the 
forefront  of  the  work  to  the  present 
time,  realized  as  the  scope  of  the 
work  became  apparent  that  a  sep¬ 
arate  society  was  necessary  and  she 
invited  representative  citizens  to 
help  her.  Their  efforts  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Association  for  the  Adult  Blind  in 
January,  1910,  with  Col.  J.  M. 
Schoonmaker,  President;  Mrs. 
Moses  Ruslander,  Dr.  W.  W.  Blair 
and  Dr.  Paul  Franklin,  Vice- 
Presidents;  George  D.  Edwards, 
Treasurer;  and  Miss  Jessie  Welles 
and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Friend,  Hon¬ 
orary  Secretaries.  Mr.  McAloney 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Board 
and  upon  his  taking  charge  of  the 
Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  was  succeeded  by  Bradley 
S.  Joice,  as  Superintendent  of  the 


*From  First  Annual  Report. 
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Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 
the  Blind,  who  has  continued  to 
give  valuable  assistance  to  the  As¬ 
sociation  as  member  of  the  Board 
and  chairman  of  the  Workshop 
Committee. 

In  June,  1910,  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  son  of  Sir  Francis  Camp¬ 
bell,  the  well-known  educator  of  the 
blind,  Superintendent  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Department  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Commission  for  the  Blind  and 
formerly  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association  for  Pro¬ 
moting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind,  was  called  to  Pittsburgh  to 
undertake  the  work  of  this  new  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  blind. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Campbell  became 
the  Executive  Secretary,  the  name 
of  the  organization  was  changed 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  and  its  purpose  and  duties 
were  outlined  as  follows:  To  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  the  blind;  to 
prevent  unnecessary  blindness,  and 
to  further  the  conservation  of  eye¬ 
sight;  but  more  particularly  to  func¬ 
tion  as  a  bureau  of  information  and 
industrial  aid ;  to  employ  blind  men 
and  women  in  their  homes  or  in 
places  of  business  with  persons  of 
sight;  to  give  or  secure  aid  for  the 
poor,  the  aged  and  infirm  who  were 
not  capable  of  learning  a  trade;  and 
to  arouse  the  public  to  a  clearer 
appreciation  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  blind  to  the  end  that  they  might 
secure  more  employment.  A  charter 
was  granted  the  Pennsylvania  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind  as  a  State¬ 
wide  organization  in  May,  1912,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  organization  were 
vested  in  a  Board  of  eighteen  direc¬ 
tors,  one-third  of  this  number  being 


elected  for  three  years  by  active 
members  of  the  Association  at  their 
regular  annual  meetings  in  January 
of  each  year. 

Mr.  Campbell  resigned  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1911,  to  become  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  During  the  fifteen 
months  as  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association,  Mr. 
Campbell  was  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  inauguration  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Workshop  and  the  conduct  of  a  pub¬ 
licity  lecture  campaign.  He  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Women’s  Home 
Work  Department  and  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  carrying  the  industrial  and 
preventive  work  into  other  sections 
of  the  State.  It  was  with  regret 
that  Mr.  Campbell  left  Pennsylvania 
after  so  short  a  term  of  service. 
However,  as  the  Commonwealth 
had  made  no  appropriation  for  State¬ 
wide  activities,  and  as  the  City  ap¬ 
propriation  was  given  specifically 
for  an  industrial  establishment  for 
the  blind  of  Pittsburgh,  thus  local¬ 
izing  the  work,  and  this  being  well 
organized,  Mr.  Campbell  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  accept  the  call  to  Ohio 
with  the  promise  of  State-wide  work 
and  adequate  funds  to  undertake  it. 

Upon  Mr.  Campbell’s  resignation, 
Mr.  William  Hamilton  Long  was 
made  Director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Workshop.  Mr.  Long  lost  his  sight 
at  the  age  of  seven  years  and  was 
the  first  pupil  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 
the  Blind.  He  achieved  honors  in 
the  first  class  that  graduated  from 
that  Institution  and  became  a  tuner 
in  a  local  piano  store  where  he  was 
employed  for  nearly  fifteen  years. 
Mr.  Long  believed  it  would  be  pos- 
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sible  to  open  a  piano  store  which 
would  serve  as  a  center  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  capable  blind  salesmen 
not  only  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  but 
throughout  the  State.  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Workshop  showed  its  inter¬ 
est  in  this  idea  by  providing  sales¬ 
rooms  in  its  headquarters  and 
through  his  close  affiliation  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Association,  Mr.  Long 
became  so  familiar  with  the  aims 
and  work  of  that  organization  that 
it  was  a  natural  step  to  make  him 
the  Director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Workshop. 

Mr.  Hugh  Arthur,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Association  in  May  and  took  up  his 
duties  on  September  15,  1912,  re¬ 
signing  March  1,  1913,  to  take  up 
other  work,  although  continuing  his 
interest  by  accepting  membership 
on  the  Board  of  Directors.  It  was 
under  Mr.  Arthur’s  leadership  that 
the  first  step  in  State-wide  organi¬ 
zation  was  taken  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Lackawanna  Branch  of 
the  Association. 

In  the  interim  between  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Mr.  Campbell  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Mr.  Arthur,  the  work 
of  the  Association  was  efficiently 
carried  on  by  Miss  Frances  S.  Reed, 
now  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Lumb,  who  be¬ 
gan  her  work  with  the  Association 
under  Mr.  Campbell  in  1910  and 
continued  as  Assistant  Secretary 
until  called  to  Ohio  in  1915  to  be¬ 
come  Assistant  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  where  she  succeeded  Mr. 
Campbell  as  Executive  Secretary  in 
1916  and  in  which  position  she  has 
continued  to  date. 


Mr.  W.  W.  Stamm,  a  Pittsburgh 
newspaper  man,  formerly  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sunday 
Post,  was  elected  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  March,  1913,  to  fill  the  posi¬ 
tion  left  vacant  by  Mr.  Arthur’s 
resignation.  Mr.  Stamm,  with  his 
experience  in  the  advertising  field 
and  as  publicity  agent  for  various 
social  service  organizations,  was 
able  to  continue  the  educational 
publicity  campaign  begun  by  Mr. 
Campbell  and  was  instrumental  in 
securing  a  motion  picture  film, 
“Toilers  in  the  Dark,”  which  he 
used,  together  with  lantern  slides, 
to  illustrate  the  lectures  he  gave  in 
different  sections  of  the  State. 

In  1918,  Mr.  Stamm  was  granted 
an  extended  leave-of-absence  for 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  France.  He 
was  given  a  Lieutenant’s  Commis¬ 
sion  and  took  part  in  the  training, 
over  seas,  of  the  American  sailors 
and  soldiers  blinded  in  the  World 
War,  later  bringing  a  group  of  these 
men  to  Evergreen,  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land,  the  center  for  the  re-education 
of  blind  soldiers  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Long,  who  had  shown  such 
splendid  business  ability  as  Director 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Workshop,  was  at 
this  time  made  Acting  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  later 
becoming  Executive  Secretary,  a 
position  he  filled  with  understand¬ 
ing  and  ability  until  his  death  in 
August,  1921.  With  his  tireless 
energy,  he  effected  many  changes 
and  improvements  in  the  work  of 
the  Association  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Workshop.  It  was  during  his  ad¬ 
ministration  that  the  Association  pur¬ 
chased  the  property  and  remodeled 
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the  building  which  now  houses  the 
headquarters  of  the  Association  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Workshop.  He  re¬ 
organized  the  Branches  in  Scranton 
and  Wilkes-Barre  and  assisted  the 
latter  Branch  by  helpful  advice  and 
inspiration  in  securing  the  building 
which  houses  the  activities  of  that 
organization. 

Mr.  H.  Randolph  Latimer,  one  of 
the  best  known  blind  men  in  the 
United  States,  was  appointed  in 
1921  to  take  the  position  of  Exec¬ 
utive  Secretary  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Long.  Graduating 
from  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind,  Mr.  Latimer,  who  began 
teaching  in  that  School  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  giving  instruction  in 
practically  every  department,  filling 
the  post  of  librarian,  taking  his  full 
measure  of  responsibility  for  the 
daily  discipline  of  the  students  and 
ten  years  head  teacher  of  the  school, 
is  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  men 
in  work  for  the  blind.  In  spite  of 
his  heavy  duties  as  head  teacher,  he 
secured  his  Ph.B.  degree  from  Illi¬ 
nois  Wesleyan  University  in  1899 
and  the  following  year  took  a  course 
in  the  history  and  theory  of  educa¬ 
tion  at  Harvard  University.  Mr. 
Latimer  is  undoubtedly  best  known 
in  both  this  country  and  England 
because  of  his  tireless  and  invalu¬ 
able  work  in  connection  with  the 
activities  of  the  Uniform  Type  Com¬ 
mittee,  later  known  as  the  Uniform 
Type  Commission,  of  which  he 
served  as  Executive  Secretary  until 
its  work  was  turned  over  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
in  1923.  Mr.  Latimer  will  long  be 
remembered  in  Maryland  for  his 
valuable  services  in  connection  with 


the  local  work  for  the  adult  blind 
and  his  assistance  in  1908  in  organ¬ 
izing  the  Maryland  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Latimer 
was  elected  President  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  in  1919  and  re-elected  to  this 
office  in  1921.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  which  in  September, 
1921,  incorporated  the  organization 
known  as  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Latimer  crystal¬ 
lized  the  idea  and  drafted  the  plan 
which  has  made  this  Foundation 
representative  of  work  for  the  blind 
of  the  entire  country.  He  served 
temporarily  as  Director  General, 
which  office  he  held  in  conjunction 
with  his  work  as  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  until  December  31,  1922, 
when,  upon  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent  Director  General,  he  was 
made  a  trustee  of  the  Foundation. 

The  position  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  in  the 
Commonwealth  today  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  Mr.  Latimer’s  vision  and 
understanding  of  the  problems  fac¬ 
ing  the  blind  and  workers  for  the 
blind. 

Despite  the  idea  generally  preva¬ 
lent,  even  among  the  leading  work¬ 
ers  for  the  blind,  that  blind  exec¬ 
utives  are  not  efficient,  it  has  been 
the  policy  and  practice  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  ample  manifestations 
and  justified  results,  to  employ  blind 
and  partially  blind  men  and  women 
as  executives  of  branches  and  heads 
of  departments. 

A  system  of  augmenting  wages  is 
an  important  innovation  in  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  Association,  adopted  upon 
Mr.  Latimer’s  recommendation,  in 
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February,  1922.  Under  this  plan, 
each  worker  receives  all  he  actually 
earns,  plus  a  handicap  or  disability 
allowance  at  the  rate  of  so  much  a 
week  less  a  sum  equal  to  three-fifths 
of  his  earnings.  This  system  is,  in 
Mr.  Latimer’s  opinion,  eminently 
humane  in  that  it  insures  a  living 
wage  to  the  worker  of  low  produc¬ 
tivity,  whose  efforts,  however  great, 
do  not  produce  the  results  obtained 
by  those  of  his  more  capable  brother 
and  at  the  same  time  does  not  un¬ 
dermine  individual  initiative. 

This  method  of  augmentation  of 
wage  has  elicited  so  many  inquir¬ 
ies  that  space  is  given  to  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  an  article  about  it,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mr.  Latimer  for  the  Beacon 
Magazine : 

1.  The  blind  piece-worker  is  paid  the 
same  rate  as  is  paid  for  the  same  work  by 
the  local  trade  union  to  the  seeing  work¬ 
er;  and  the  flat-rate  paid  the  blind  worker 
is  estimated  by  comparison  with  that  paid 
to  local  seeing  workers  for  the  same  kind 
and  quantity  of  work.  Since  the  amount 
of  work  done  by  a  blind  person  is  far 
below  that  produced  by  the  average  see¬ 
ing  worker,  either  on  piece  or  flat  work, 
even  the  trade-union  rate  of  wage  does 
not  suffice  to  insure  him  a  living  wage. 
We,  therefore,  resort  to  the  following  ex¬ 
pedient  to  supplement  his  economic  earn¬ 
ings. 

2.  A  basic  handicap,  or  *  *  *  disability 
allowance,  of  nine  dollars,  based  on  a  rate 
of  twenty  cents  an  hour  for  a  forty-five 
hour  week,  is  paid  each  beginner  until  his 
economic  earnings  become  appreciable  or 
until  he  demonstrates  his  inability  for  in¬ 
dustrial  work.  In  the  latter  case,  he  becomes 
eligible  for  such  direct  relief  as  is  avail¬ 
able  for  him,  but,  in  the  former,  he  is 
taken  on  the  industrial  payroll,  and  paid 
as  follows: 

(a)  He  receives  his  actual  economic 
earnings  at  the  union  rate. 


(b)  He  receives  a  handicap,  or  dis¬ 
ability  allowance,  of  twenty  cents 
per  hour  for  every  hour  of  actual 
work  during  the  week,  less  a  sum 
equal  to  three-fifths  of  his  eco¬ 
nomic  earnings.  (See  [a].) 

Thus,  a  man  who  earns  five 
dollars  a  week,  provided  he  works 
the  full  forty-five  hours,  receives 
a  total  wage  of  eleven  dollars,  of 
which  six  dollars  is  handicap,  six 
dollars  being  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  basic  handicap  allowed 
and  three-fifths  of  his  economic 
earnings:  that  is,  nine  dollars  less 
three  dollars.  In  like  manner,  a 
man  who  earns  ten  dollars  a  week 
receives  a  total  wage  of  thirteen 
dollars,  of  which  three  dollars  is 
handicap,  .three  dollars  being  the 
difference  between  the  basic  han¬ 
dicap  allowed,  nine  dollars,  and 
six  dollars  which  is  three-fifths  of 
his  earnings. 

(c)  In  practice,  the  basic  handicap  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  actual  number  of 
hours  of  work;  thus,  a  man  work¬ 
ing  only  forty  hours  is  entitled  to 
a  basic  handicap  of  eight  instead 
of  nine  dollars,  from  which  the 
sum  equal  to  three-fifths  of  his 
earnings  is  subtracted.  In  such  a 
case,  the  man  earning  five  dollars 
would  receive  a  handicap  of  only 
five  dollars,  and  the  man  earning 
ten  dollars  would  receive  only  two 
dollars  handicap.  This,  of  course, 
assumes  that  his  earnings  are  as 
great  for  the  forty  hours  as  for 
the  forty-five  hours,  which  may 
sometimes  be  true. 

(d)  Stating  the  matter  in  a  slightly 
different  way,  whatever  the  eco¬ 
nomic  earnings  are  and  whatever 
the  basic  handicap  amounts  to  at 
twenty  cents  per  hour  of  actual 
work,  a  man’s  wage  is  equal  to 
his  earnings  plus  a  disability  al¬ 
lowance  equal  to  the  basic  handi¬ 
cap  less  three-fifths  of  his  earn¬ 
ings. 
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3.  As  nine  dollars  is  equal  to  three- 
fifths  of  fifteen  dollars,  it  is  evident  that 
the  system  works  itself  out  at  the  point 
where  a  man’s  economic  earnings  reach 
fifteen  dollars,  and  that  all  workers  earn¬ 
ing  fifteen  dollars  or  more  are  above  the 
handicap  or  disability  allowance  limit. 

4.  Sick  pay,  upon  physician’s  certifi¬ 
cate  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  executive 
officer,  is  allowed  each  worker  at  his  aver¬ 
age  wage  not  in  excess  of  fifteen  dollars 
per  week,  for  the  equivalent  of  three 
forty-five  hour  weeks,  within  the  year,  or 
for  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  hours,  and 
for  ninety  hours  more,  at  the  basic  handi¬ 
cap  rate  of  twenty  cents  per  hour.  The 
average  wage,  not  in  excess  of  fifteen  dol¬ 
lars  per  week,  is  allowed  for  an  annual 
two  weeks’  vacation,  and  for  all  general 
holidays,  such  as  New  Year’s  Day,  Christ¬ 
mas  Day,  Armistice  Day,  etc. 

5.  The  virtues  of  our  handicap  or  dis¬ 
ability  allowance  system,  we  believe,  are 
somewhat  as  follows: 

(a)  It  insures  maintenance  during  the 
period  of  training. 

(b)  The  total  wage  paid  each  blind 
worker  increases  as  his  earning 
power  grows  greater,  and  acts  as 
an  incentive  to  still  greater  effort. 

(c)  The  fact  that  each  increase  in 
economic  earnings  is  attended  by 
a  reduction  in  the  actual  amount 
of  handicap  allowed,  though  the 
total  wage  also  grows,  tends 
strongly  to  restore  or  maintain 
self-respect. 

(d)  The  principle  of  using  the  union 
scale  of  wage  both  for  piece  and 
flat  work  may  be  questioned  by 
some,  but  carries  with  it  manifest 
advantage  in  presenting  the  cause 
of  our  blind  worker  to  the  general 
public. 

(e)  The  provision  for  a  measure  of 
sick  and  holiday  pay  is  too  mani¬ 


festly  good  to  require  more  than 
the  mention. 

(f)  The  fact  that  the  amount  of  han¬ 
dicap,  or  disability  allowance,  may 
be  reduced  or  entirely  cut  off  by 
the  executive  officer,  prevents  the 
idler  who  is  satisfied  with  a  small¬ 
er  total  wage,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  handicap,  from  abusing 
the  system;  at  the  same  time  that 
the  worthy  worker  is  able,  at  his 
very  best,  to  earn  but  a  small 
amount,  is  given  a  chance,  through 
a  substantial  disability  allowance, 
to  live  in  a  measure  of  respecta¬ 
bility. 

(g)  The  underlying  conditions  of  the 
system  are  elastic,  and  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  adapted  to  almost  any  set 
of  special  circumstances;  that  is 
to  say,  whether  the  week  is  forty- 
five  or  any  other  number  of  hours 
matters  not,  whether  the  rate  of 
handicap  per  hour  is  twenty  or 
any  other  number  of  cents,  within 
reasonable  limit,  matters  not,  and 
whether  the  fraction  of  earnings 
used  as  the  sum  to  graduate  the 
exact  amount  of  handicap  is  three- 
fifths,  does  not  matter.  These  ele¬ 
ments  may  vary  to  suit  the  system 
to  the  conditions  of  a  particular 
country  or  city. 

(h)  The  gross  amount  of  disability 
allowance,  sick  pay,  and  holiday 
equals  a  moderate  bonus,  with  the 
difference  that  the  greater  portion 
of  the  handicap  money  goes  to  the 
men  of  lower  economic  earning 
power,  who  are  the  men  in  great¬ 
est  need.  Because  of  this  fact, 
the  system  comes  more  nearly  to 
solving  the  problem  before  us  than 
any  other  plan  of  which  we  have 
knowledge. 

6.  A  cross  section  of  one  of  the  week¬ 
ly  payrolls  of  the  Association,  deleted  of 
names,  is  here  presented  in  further  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  practical  operation  of  the 
system: 
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Name 

Earnings 

Handicap 

Sick 

Total  Hours 

Hours 

(actual  worked) 

Off* 

$5.00  $6.00  $11.00  45 

10.00  3.00  .  13.00  45  _ 

18.50  .  18.50  45 

15.00  .  15.00  45 

14.40  .36  14.76  45 

8.64  3.82  12.46  45 

8.05  .53  $5.42  14.00  29  16 

11.84  .30  2.62  14.76  37  8 

4.40  2.16  6.56  24  21 


*Hours  off  because  of  sickness,  holiday  or  voluntary  absence. 


One  of  the  first  aims  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  was  the  establishment  of 
a  local  workshop  and  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  City  government  for 
money  to  establish  one  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Through  the  active  interest 
of  Mrs.  John  S.  Flannery,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  appropriated  $10,000  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
was  opened  in  February,  1911,  in 
the  old  Grace  Church,  at  the  corner 
of  Grant  and  Webster  Avenues,  an 
unused  building  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  business  section  of 
Pittsburgh. 

The  Pittsburgh  Workshop  was, 
for  several  years,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  special  committee  of  eight, 
appointed  by  the  Mayor,  and  which 
included  the  Director  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Charities,  Chief  of 
Police,  one  member  of  Select  Coun¬ 
cil,  one  member  of  Common  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  four  citizens  selected  from 
a  list  submitted  by  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Pittsburg'h. 

There  was  no  official  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  Boards  of  Managers  of 
the  Workshop  and  the  Association, 
although  several  individuals  were 
members  of  both  boards.  As  soon 
as  the  City  Shop  Committee  was 


organized,  the  President  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind,  Col.  Schoon- 
maker,  sent  them  the  following 
letter : 

> 

To  the  Directors  of  the 

Pittsburgh  Workshop  for  the  Blind  : 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind,  which 
was  organized  to  ameliorate  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  blind  in  Pennsylvania,  was 
founded  and  has  been  financed  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  first  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Association  should  be  in  the 
blind  of  Pittsburgh. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Association 
is  to  aid  in  the  establishment,  in  large 
centers  of  population,  of  workshops  for 
the  employment  of  the  blind.  Happily  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  has  appropriated  money 
for  such  a  workshop  and  we  hope  that  it 
will  prove  to  be  a  model  for  other  cities 
in  the  Commonwealth. 

It  seems  pre-eminently  desirable  that 
all  efforts  to  aid  the  blind  throughout  the 
State  should  be  unified.  To  undertake  this 
work  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  has  engaged  an  expert,  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell,  as  its  Secretary,  and  we 
take  pleasure  in  offering  his  services, 
gratuitously,  as  director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Workshop  for  the  Blind. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Workshop  accepted  this  offer  of  the 
Association  and,  to  make  the  co¬ 
operation  as  effective  as  possible, 
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invited  the  Association  to  make  its 
headquarters  at  the  Pittsburgh 
Workshop  for  the  Blind. 

The  City  Shop  was  open  to  the 
blind  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  who 
were  thus  enabled  to  live  in  their 
homes  and  go  to  and  from  the  shop 
as  seeing  workmen.  The  first  in¬ 
dustries  undertaken  were  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  brooms  and  reseating  of 
chairs.  Opening  with  two  men  in 
the  broom  department  and  with  a 
competent  foreman,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  eleven  months  there  were 
seven  men  in  the  chair  caning  de¬ 
partment,  fifteen  in  the  broom  shop 
and  twenty-eight  women  working 
under  the  homework  department, 
with  a  total  amount  of  wages  paid 
to  blind  employees  in  that  eleven 
months’  period  of  $3,752.69. 

The  following*  quotation  from  the 
Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Workshop  for  1911  is  of  in¬ 
terest  : 

Ten  of  the  men  employed  came  in  as 
apprentices,  and  while  learning  their 
trade,  enough  to  cover  their  expenses  to 
and  from  the  shop  was  paid  them.  In 
five  cases  enough  for  board  and  lodging 
had  to  be  provided  during  apprenticeship. 
A  number  of  the  employees  augment  their 
wages  by  taking  orders  for  brooms  which 
we  sell  to  them  at  a  special  price.  Seventy- 
five  pianos,  amounting  to  $195,  have  been 
tuned  and  repaired,  and  over  $500  has  been 
earned  by  the  blind  through  selling  pianos 
for  the  Long  Piano  Company.  Two  men 
employed  in  the  workshop  have  been 
loaned  money  to  purchase  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  which  we  hope  will  be  the  means 
of  their  making  money  by  playing  for 
evening  entertainments.  The  first  booth 
for  a  blind  news  agent  has  been  erected 
at  the  corner  of  Wood  Street  and  Oliver 
Avenue. 


The  Grace  Church  building  in 
which  the  Association  first  estab¬ 
lished  headquarters,  had  to  be  given 
up,  as  this  building  and  several 
blocks  of  other  structures  were  lo¬ 
cated  upon  what  was  commonly 
known  as  the  “hump,”  which,  after 
a  number  of  years  of  agitation,  was 
to  be  cut  down  in  the  spring*  of  1912. 
This  necessitated  finding  a  new 
location. 

It  was  important  to  get  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  rental  a  building  conveniently 
located  for  the  blind  employees 
coming  from  various  parts  of  the 
City  and  which  would  allow  suffi¬ 
cient  space  for  the  expansion  of  the 
Workshop,  for  headquarters  of  the 
State  work  and  considerable  room 
for  the  women’s  department,  stor¬ 
age,  etc.  The  old  Duquesne  School 
at  Second  and  Liberty  Avenues,  at 
the  Point  near  the  junction  of  the 
Monongahela  and  Allegheny  Rivers, 
was  secured.  This  unused,  first  ward 
school  building  with  four  large 
rooms  on  each  of  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  floors  and  space  for  storage  on 
the  third,  was  secured  under  an  ar¬ 
rangement  whereby  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil  generously  defrayed  taxes  and 
water  rent,  thus  making  the  annual 
cost  to  the  Association  very  low  for 
so  good  a  site. 

It  cost  $511.26  to  put  the  building 
in  condition  for  occupancy.  The 
formal  opening  took  place  on  the 
evening*  of  November  6,  1912,  with 
a  musical  program  given  by  blind 
performers.  Supper  was  served  to 
the  blind  present,  while  more  than 
two  hundred  guests  visited  the  new 
headquarters. 

The  Pittsburgh  City  Council, 
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which  appropriated  $15,000  to  the 
Workshop  in  1913  and  the  same 
amount  for  1914,  asked  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  try  to  secure  quarters 
where  the  tax  exemption  would  not 
be  so  high  as  that  on  the  property 
then  occupied,  the  tax  exoneration 
amounting  to  $2,000  yearly.  The 
Association  decided  to  secure,  if 
possible,  its  own  property  and  a 
suitable  building.  This  question 
came  before  the  Board  each  year, 
but  it  was  not  until  1918  that  this 
dream  became  a  reality. 

A  number  of  properties  were  con¬ 
sidered  and  on  July  1,  1918,  the 
present  headquarters  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation,  434-436  Second  Avenue,  were 
purchased  for  $40,000,  although  the 
Association  had  in  hand  only  the 
first  payment  of  $2,500.  Legal  pos¬ 
session  of  the  building  was  secured 
January  2,  1919,  with  only  $5,000 
still  due  on  the  property.  Eleven 
thousand  dollars  of  the  thirty-five 
thousand  raised  between  July  1st 
and  December  31,  1918,  came  from 
an  All-Star  Benefit  Theatrical,  De¬ 
cember  19th,  at  the  Nixon  Theatre, 
which  was  given  free,  and  $7,000 
from  “Eyes  for  the  Blind  Day,” 
December  21st,  both  of  which  were 
arranged  through  the  untiring  ef¬ 
forts  of  Lillian  Russell  Moore,  a 
valued  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Alterations  and  repairs  began  at 
once  and  the  new  building  at  a  total 
cost  of  $75,000  was  ready  for  occu¬ 
pancy  July  1,  1919.  That  the  new 
headquarters  for  the  Association 
and  the  Workshop  were  secured  and 
fully  paid  for  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time  was  largely  due  to  the  vision 
and  splendid  business  ability  of  the 


Executive  Secretary,  William  H. 
Long. 

As  the  Pittsburgh  Workshop,  or 
the  Pittsburgh  Branch,  as  it  is  now 
known,  has  grown,  the  work  has 
fallen  naturally  into  the  following 
classification:  Workshop,  fostered 
home  industries,  placement,  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness,  social  service,  rec¬ 
reation  and  relief.  The  Pittsburgh 
Workshop,  today,  employs  seventy- 
two  men  and  ten  women  in  broom, 
mop  and  brush  making,  chair  can¬ 
ing',  basketry  and  rug  weaving. 

The  need  of  finding  employment 
outside  the  Shop  for  capable  blind 
men  became  so  acute  that  in  Septenv 
ber,  1925,  Mr.  Guy  H.  Nickeson,* 
was  chosen  as  the  joint  placement 
agent  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  of 
which  he  was  a  graduate,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  to  further  the  employment 
of  the  blind  in  industry  with  the 
seeing  or  in  independent  enterprises. 
This  service  was  to  be  extended  to 
the  graduates  and  former  pupils  of 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  School, 
the  capable  blind  of  Pittsburgh 
proper  and  of  Western  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  in  so  far  as  it  was  practical. 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk,*  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  placement  officer,  now  the 
Placement  Agent  for  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  but 
formerly  connected  with  the 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  Society  for  the 
Blind,  was  secured  to  come  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  one  day  a  week  for  a  definite 
period  to  instruct  Mr.  Nickeson  and 
to  demonstrate,  by  actually  per¬ 
forming  various  operations  in  the 
industrial  plants  themselves,  the 
possibilities  of  the  employment  of 
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the  blind  in  industry.  So  successful 
has  been  Mr.  Nickeson’s  work  that 
the  twenty-five  blind  men,  placed 
by  him  in  industry  or  assisted  in 
setting-  themselves  up  in  indepen¬ 
dent  enterprises,  earned  in  1928  over 
$30,000  and  this  figure  is  exclusive 
of  Mr.  Nickeson’s  salary  or  any  ex¬ 
pense  in  the  placement  of  these  men. 
Furthermore,  the  figure  quoted  does 
not  go  through  the  books  of  the 
Association  but  is  paid  direct  to  the 
blind  men. 

The  increased  sales  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Branch  has  necessitated  the 
employment  of  a  head  salesman  and 
the  employment  of  an  increased 
number  of  salesmen  for  both  their 
retail  and  wholesale  business. 

A  beginning  was  made  in  1910  to 
establish  home  work  for  blind  wo¬ 
men  by  maintaining  at  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Workshop  a  supply  of  raw 
material  which  was  prepared  and 
sent  to  the  homes  of  the  women  to 
be  made  up  into  attractive  and  sal¬ 
able  articles  under  the  supervision 
of  an  instructor.  The  worker  was 
paid  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  the  material  and  the  selling  price, 
the  Pittsburgh  Workshop  being  re¬ 
sponsible  for  selling  the  products  of 
these  supervised  blind  home  work¬ 
ers.  This  department  has  grown 
until  today  work  is  sent  regularly  to 
thirty-eight  blind  home  workers. 

In  1928  contact  was  made  with 
the  Retail  Merchants’  Association 
and  through  this  organization  with 
the  buyers  in  the  retail  stores  of 
Pittsburgh.  These  men  have  been 
most  co-operative  and  have  given 
generously  of  their  time  and  advice 
in  regard  to  the  type  of  article,  and 
the  quality  of  material  that  is  in 


demand,  which  could  be  made  by 
blind  workers,  and  where  prices 
were  favorable  they  have  placed 
orders  with  the  Pittsburgh  Branch. 

This  service  cannot  be  estimated 
for  the  criterion  of  what  should  be 
made  in  our  home  work  depart¬ 
ments  should  not  be  gauged  by  the 
taste  and  judgment  of  one  individ¬ 
ual  but  must  be  governed  by  the 
popular  demand  both  as  to  style  and 
material. 

The  need  for  an  active  campaign 
against  unnecessary  blindness  was 
emphasized  early  by  the  Association 
in  the  numerous  lectures  given  be¬ 
fore  organizations  in  Pittsburgh  and 
vicinity  by  Mr.  Campbell,  Executive 
Secretary,  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Blair  of 
the  Association,  who  also  gave  gen¬ 
erously  of  his  professional  service 
whenever  needed,  especially  when 
the  Association  was  without  a  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness  worker. 

Ten  thousand  pamphlets  on  oph¬ 
thalmia  neonatorum  were  purchased 
and  distributed  by  the  Association. 
While  the  Association  does  not 
claim  credit  for  the  action,  in  1910, 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Department  of 
Health,  in  distributing  free  to  all 
physicians  who  wished  it,  a  prophy¬ 
lactic  for  the  prevention  of  ophthal¬ 
mia  neonatorum,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  public  sentiment  aroused 
by  the  work  of  the  Association 
made  it  easier  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Department  of  Health  to  initiate  the 
measure. 

The  State  Department  of  Health 
did  not  begin  the  distribution  of  a 
prophylactic  free  to  physicians  and 
midwives  until  after  May  13,  1926, 
when  the  regulation  of  the  Advisory 
State  Board  of  Health  became  ef- 
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fective,  making  the  use  of  a  pro¬ 
phylactic  in  the  eyes  of  the  newborn 
obligatory  for  physicians  as  well  as 
midwives. 

Dr.  Amelia  A.  Dranga,  the  first 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness,  arranged  a 
meeting  in  1915,  at  which  Mr. 
Campbell  was  asked  to  speak,  in  an 
effort  to  stimulate  an  interest  in 
prevention  and  the  employment  of 
a  trained  nurse  to  head  up  this  phase 
of  the  Association’s  program.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  the  fall  of 
1916  that  a  trained  nurse  was  em¬ 
ployed  through  the  interest  of  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  Leonard  Levy,  who  raised  the 
funds  necessary  to  carry  on  a  three 
months’  experimental  piece  of  work 
in  prevention  of  blindness.  This 
nurse  was  sent  to  Boston  in  1917 
for  special  eye  work  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and 
upon  her  return  Dr.  Dranga  re¬ 
signed  as  chairman  of  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  Committee  in 
favor  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Blair,  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ophthalmology  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Medical  Association,  as  she 
felt  that  the  work  should  be  directed 
by  an  eye  specialist.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  is,  so  far  as 
known,  the  first  organization  for  the 
blind  to  enable  a  worker  to  take 
special  training  in  the  care  of  the 
eye  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  in  the 
history  of  the  organization. 

It  should  also  be  recorded  that  the 
Association  asked  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature,  in  1917,  for  an  appropriation 
of  $5,000  for  the  employment  of  two 
nurses  to  carry  on  work  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  in  different 
parts  of  the.  State  as  a  part  of  the 


State-wide  activities  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  but  this  request  was  not 
granted  by  the  Legislature.  The 
Pocahontas  Club,  however,  a  group 
of  philanthropically  inclined  Pitts¬ 
burgh  women,  having  completed  its 
original  task  of  erecting  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  Pocahontas  at  Jamestown, 
Virginia,  turned  its  attention,  be¬ 
fore  disbanding,  to  prevention  of 
blindness.  Mrs.  J.  G.  Lewis,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pocahontas  Club,  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Association  and  the  Club 
gave  upwards  of  $1,500  for  preven¬ 
tion  'of  blindness  in  1924,  thus  for  a 
time,  extending  the  work  of  pre¬ 
venting  unnecessary  blindness  when 
State  funds  were  not  forthcoming. 

Although  several  changes  in  the 
personnel  of  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Department  took  place, 
each  year  has  seen  an  increasing 
number  of  persons  restored  to  sight 
and  the  vision  of  many  improved, 
who  might  otherwise  have  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  blind.  An  average 
of  over  two  hundred  cases  are 
served  annually  through  this  De¬ 
partment.  During  1928  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-nine  cases  were  re¬ 
ported  and  a  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  of  these  received  treatment. 

Through  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Blair,  Chairman  of  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  Committee,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  offers  annually  through  the 
Medical  School  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  a  prize  of  $100.00  to  the 
student  writing  the  best  essay  on 
some  phase  of  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness. 

The  Social  Service  Committee 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Moses  Ruslander,  Chairman  since 
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its  inception,  has  rendered  active 
and  valuable  assistance  to  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Mrs.  Ruslander  was  the 
founder  and  a  charter  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  and 
has  served  as  first  Vice-President 
since  1910.  She  has  been  an  active 
member  from  the  beginning  and 
there  is  no  phase  of  work  for  the 
blind  in  which  she  is  not  deeply  in¬ 
terested.  Mrs.  Ruslander  has  been 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  in  the  Congress  of 
Women’s  Clubs  of  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  State  Federation  of 
Pennsylvania  Women  and,  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Social  Service  Commit¬ 
tee,  has  been  untiring  in  her  efforts 
to  render  service  to  the  blind  of 
Pittsburgh. 

During  the  first  year,  in  addition 
to  helpful  service  by  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wood,  coal  and  clothing, 
and  furnishing  recreation,  readers, 
music,  etc.,  some  of  Pittsburgh’s 
blind  enjoyed  two  weeks’  vacation 
at  Lilian  Fresh  Air  Farm  through 
the  co-operation  of  Kingsley  House, 
and  this  privilege  has  been  contin¬ 
ued  to  the  present  time.  Daily  lunch 
hour  readings  and  entertainment  are 
furnished  the  workers  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Workshop  by  a  sub-commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Social  Service  Committee 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  D.  T. 
Jonas,  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  work  of  the  Association  since 
1910  and  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  since  1919. 

The  annual  picnic  for  the  blind 
of  the  Pittsburgh  area,  held  in  one 
of  the  parks  of  the  City  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  now  takes  the  form  of 
an  all-day  boat  ride  on  the  Ohio 
River.  A  substantial  lunch  is  served 


and  music  and  games  are  provided. 
A  Christmas  dinner  is  given  annu¬ 
ally  to  the  men  employed  in  the 
Shop. 

The  Progressive  Blind  Women’s 
Club  was  organized  through  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Mrs.  Ruslander  and  is  now 
federated  with  the  Congress  of 
Women’s  Clubs.  Members  of  wo¬ 
men’s  clubs  of  the  City  and  suburbs 
and  interested  individuals  have  for 
many  years  met  regularly  at  the 
Workshop  and  rendered  valuable 
assistance  in  the  cutting,  basting 
and  preparation  of  materials  to  be 
made  up  by  the  blind  home  work¬ 
ers.  Loans  have  been  made  to  en¬ 
able  blind  men  to  start  small  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises  by  which  they  have 
become  independent,  the  Committee 
raising  money  for  this  service  by 
entertainments,  benefit  theatrical 
performances,  etc.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  enumerate  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  Social  Service 
Committee  has  rendered  constant 
assistance  to  the  blind  both  in  the 
workshop  and  in  the  City. 

An  extension  of  the  work  of  the 
Social  Service  Committee  has  been 
the  appointment  of  a  recreational 
visitor  who  visits  the  blind  in  their 
homes  and  he  has  been  the  means 
of  bringing  daily  sunshine  and  cheer 
into  the  lives  of  scores  of  blind  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State. 
This  visitor  is  also  gradually  sys¬ 
tematizing  the  relief  work  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Pittsburgh’s  First  Week  for  the 
Blind  organized  by  a  representative 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  in  co-operation  with  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
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and  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind  was  held  in 
December,  1923,  in  the  Wabash 
Building  with  all  of  the  other  local 
organizations  interested  in  the  blind 
and  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  assisting. 
While  these  Weeks  for  the  Blind 
were  organized  primarily  to  carry 
on  an  educational  and  publicity 
campaign,  they  have  served  as  op¬ 
portunities  for  moving  merchandise. 
Fifteen  thousand  interested  friends 
visited  the  First  Week  for  the  Blind 
and  resulted  in  an  increase  of 
$10,000  in  sales  during  the  year 

1924.  The  methods  by  which  the 
blind  receive  their  education  as  well 
as  a  variety  of  occupations  were 
demonstrated  by  boys  and  girls 
from  the  School  and  adults  from  the 
Workshop. 

A  tea  room  was  conducted  during 
the  week  under  the  direction  of  the 
women’s  organizations  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  churches  of  Pittsburgh  and 
the  funds  thus  derived  paid  all  the 
overhead  expenses  incurred  in  hold¬ 
ing  the  Week  for  the  Blind. 

The  Second  Week  for  the  Blind, 
with  Mrs.  William  Frew  again  act¬ 
ing  as  General  Chairman,  was  held 
in  the  Wabash  Building,  in  April, 

1925.  No  finer  setting  could  have 
been  secured  for  such  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  than  this  beautiful  building,  the 
use  of  which  has  been  given  most 
graciously,  each  year,  by  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Company  owning  the 
Wabash  Building.  The  1926  or 
Third  Week  for  the  Blind,  now  an 
established  annual  event  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  was  limited  to  three  days, 
April  20th  being  Catholic  Day,  April 
21st,  Jewish  Day  and  April  22d, 


Protestant  Day,  with  Mrs.  Ambrose 
N.  Diehl  as  General  Chairman.  This 
plan  was  so  successful  that  the  1927 
and  1928  Weeks  for  the  Blind  were 
conducted  under  the  same  plan.  Due 
to  the  publicity  given  by  these  edu¬ 
cational  campaigns,  the  sales  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Workshop  were 
$27,000  greater  during  1927  than  the 
previous  year. 

In  addition  to  a  booth  maintained 
at  each  exhibition,  special  emphasis 
has  been  placed  upon  conservation 
of  vision  and  the  prevention  of 
blindness.  During  the  1928  Week 
for  the  Blind  the  educational  cam¬ 
paign  was  sponsored  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Women’s  Clubs  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  of 
the  Congress  and  letters  were  sent 
out  to  churches  asking  that  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  be  the  basic  theme 
for  sermons  on  Sunday,  April  15th. 

Seventeen  engagements  to  speak 
before  schools,  clubs  and  civic  or¬ 
ganizations  were  secured  for  Mr. 
Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness,  in  addition  to 
which  Mr.  Carris  twice  broadcasted 
over  the  radio.  In  all  these  ad¬ 
dresses,  Mr.  Carris  emphasized  the 
need  for  the  prevention  of  unneces¬ 
sary  blindness,  the  conservation  of 
vision  in  the  home,  in  the  school 
and  in  industry  and  called  attention 
to  the  educational  exhibit  then  be¬ 
ing  held  in  the  Wabash  Building. 

As  the  name  of  the  organization 
indicates  arid  as  is  clearly  stated  in 
the  letter  from  Colonel  Schoon- 
maker  in  1910,  and  frequently  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  early  reports  of  the 
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organization,  it  was  the  purpose  cf 
the  Association  to  extend  over  the 
State  the  same  sort  of  industrial  as¬ 
sistance  and  relief  for  blind  men 
and  women,  as  well  as  the  campaign 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness  that 
had  been  inaugurated  in  Pittsburgh 
and  vicinity.  Funds  appropriated 
by  the  City  Council  could  not  be 
used  outside  of  Pittsburgh,  and,  as 
other  funds  became  available,  there 
was  no  executive  to  further  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  State  work  in  the 
early  years. 

Scranton,  having  a  large  adult 
blind  population  and  surrounded 
with  industries  that  were  the  cause 
of  additional  blindness  each  year, 
was  selected  by  the  Board  for  the 
establishment  of  a  branch  and  a 
temporary  organization  was  effected 
November  1,  1912,  after  two  weeks 
of  personal  work  among  influential 
men  and  women  of  Scranton  by  the 
Executive  Secretary.  On  November 
1,  1912,  a  committee  of  seven  per¬ 
sons  was  formed  as  the  nucleus  of 
an  Association  Branch  and  a  visitor 
was  employed  who  immediately  be¬ 
gan  a  canvass  of  those  blind  people 
returned  on  the  U.  S.  Census  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  list  of  over  sixty  blind 
persons  in  Scranton. 

On  January  23,  1913,  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  was  or¬ 
ganized  with  headquarters  in  Scran¬ 
ton  and  the  employment  of  Mrs. 
Anna  V.  Van  Orman,  now  Mrs. 
Walter  Francis,  a  social  worker  of 
Scranton,  as  Supervisor.  The  real 
activity  of  the  Branch  began  in 
May,  1913,  when  it  opened  head¬ 
quarters  in  commodious  rooms, 
easily  accessible  from  the  center  of 


the  business  district  at  721  Mulberry 
Street. 

During  1913,  the  first  year  of  the 
activities  of  this  Branch,  $1,335.04 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  twenty- 
six  of  Lackawanna  County’s  blind, 
many  new  names  added  to  their 
census,  social  service  rendered  an 
increasing  number,  the  sight  of 
three  people  saved  and  splendid 
publicity  secured.  The  Scranton 
City  Council  appropriated  $1,000  in 
1914  and  for  1915,  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year.  During  1916,  owing  to  lack 
of  funds,  the  rooms  on  Mulberry 
Street  were  given  up  and  an  office 
in  the  Leonard  Building  substituted. 
This  enabled  the  Supervisor  to  do 
more  field  work  and  the  blind  for¬ 
merly  employed  in  the  shop  carried 
on  their  work  in  their  own  homes. 
The  Board  of  Directors,  of  which 
Colonel  L.  A.  Watres  is  still  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  February,  1919,  raised 
$2,500,  and  a  new  workshop  and 
salesroom  were  secured  at  340 
Adams  Avenue,  near  the  business 
center  of  Scranton  with  Francis  S. 
Graves,*  a  graduate  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  as  Supervisor. 
With  the  reorganization  of  the 
Lackawanna  Branch  in  1919,  the 
field  work  and  shop  activities  were 
greatly  enlarged,  emphasis  placed 
upon  prevention  of  blindness,  rout¬ 
ing  blind  children  to  a  school  for 
the  blind,  financial  relief  rendered 
when  possible,  recreation,  comfort 
and  cheer  by  friendly  visits  given  to 
the  shut-in  and  aged  blind,  with  an 
increasing  number  of  the  blind  in 
Scranton  and  the  County  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  the  Associ- 
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ation.  In  addition  to  their  other  ac¬ 
tivities,  this  Branch  has  been  mak¬ 
ing-  train  order  hooks,  a  device  used 
for  handing  written  orders  from  the 
platform  of  the  railroad  station  to 
the  engineers  of  moving  trains. 

In  1921  the  Lackawanna  Branch 
was  taken  into  the  Scranton  Com¬ 
munity  Welfare  Association  and 
thus  their  annual  campaigns  for 
raising  funds,  with  which  to  finance 
their  work,  were  discontinued,  al¬ 
though,  in  addition  to  their  sales, 
they  continue  to  receive  an  allot¬ 
ment  from  the  State  appropriation 
to  the  parent  organization,  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind.  In  the  Fall  of  1927,  a  survey 
of  Lackawanna  County  was  made 
by  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind 
which  resulted  in  placing  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  touch  with  additional 
blind  men  and  women.  Since  Lions 
International  adopted  work  for  the 
blind  as  their  major  activity,  the 
Lions’  of  Scranton  have  taken  more 
and  more  interest  in  the  work  in 
Scranton  and  in  1928  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  local  club  were  elected 
to  membership  on  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Lackawanna  Branch. 
In  1928  and  1929  Scranton  held  its 
First  Weeks  for  the  Blind.  These 
were  organized  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  have 
brought  the  Lackawanna  Branch 
many  friends,  as  each  day  of  the 
educational  demonstration  was  in 
charge  of  a  church  group.  In  this 
way  all  the  denominations  and  clubs 
in  Scranton  became  acquainted 
with  the  capabilities  and  needs  of 
the  blind.  During  the  1929  Week 
for  the  Blind,  a  gift  of  $200  was 
given  for  the  purchase  of  looms  and 


weaving  has  been  started  under  the 
instruction  of  the  Supervisor  of  In¬ 
dustries  of  the  State  Council  for  the 
Blind. 

The,  work  for  the  blind  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  was  organized  by  Miss  Arline 
Phillips,*  a  graduate  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  and  who  for  two 
years  had  carried  on  home  teaching 
for  the  blind  in  Luzerne  County 
under  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circu¬ 
lating  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Realizing  the  need  for  permanent 
work  for  the  blind  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
Miss  Phillips  began  on  half  time, 
with  a  limited  salary,  to  carry  on 
work  under  the  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind.  A  generous 
friend  paid  for  office  room  and  the 
first  money  raised  was  in  the  form 
of  dues  to  the  Pennsylvania  Associ¬ 
ation  for  the  Blind.  This  effort  on 
Miss  Phillips’  part  stimulated  such 
an  interest  in  the  blind  that  in  Oc¬ 
tober  of  1917,  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  As¬ 
sociation,  numbering  ten  represen¬ 
tative  men  and  women,  was  organ¬ 
ized.  The  establishment  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Branch  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  followed  in 
November,  1918,  as  the  result  of  a 
visit  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Long,  Exec¬ 
utive  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association,  and  headquarters  were 
opened  in  a  small  room  in  an  office 
building,  with  Miss  Phillips  as  Su¬ 
pervisor,  who,  in  addition  to  her 
office  duties,  visited  the  blind  in 
their  homes  and  taught  them  useful 
industries  and  solicited  orders  for 
chair  caning,  carpet  weaving  and 
piano  tuning. 
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As  the  work  grew,  the  need  of  a 
workshop  and  salesroom  was  ap¬ 
parent,  and  in  April,  1919,  a  large 
storeroom  with  basement  was 
rented  at  44  North  Main  Street. 
Three  carpet  looms  were  installed 
and  seven  men  began  work,  three 
at  weaving  and  four  at  chair  caning. 
The  business  of  the  Branch  in¬ 
creased  rapidly  and  soon  there  were 
sixteen  looms  with  all  the  modern 
accessories  and  equipment  for  mak¬ 
ing  rag  carpets  and  rugs.  The  rugs 
were  made  from  ingrain  and  brus- 
sels  carpets  and  varied  in  width 
from  twenty-seven  inches  to  nine 
feet. 

Blind  women  were  not  employed 
in  the  shop,  but  were  organized 
under  the  Home  Work  Department, 
and  material  to  be  made  up  into 
household  articles  was  sent  from 
headquarters  to  the  women  in  their 
own  homes. 

In  1920,  Mr.  Abram  G.  Nesbitt, 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
presented  the  Association  with  a 
plot  of  ground  at  35  East  Union 
Street  on  which  to  erect  a  building, 
but  for  which  money  had  to  be 
found,  so  it  was  decided  to  appeal 
to  the  citizens  of  Wilkes-Barre.  For 
four  weeks  prior  to  their  financial 
drive  an  intensive  campaign  about 
the  work  and  the  need  of  a  building 
was  carried  on,  and,  due  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Mr.  Paul  Bedford,  Chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  Leo  W.  Long,  Treasurer 
and  Miss  Phillips’  enthusiasm  and 
indefatigable  efforts,  $53,000  were 
raised  in  three  weeks.  Work  on  the 
new  building  which  now  houses  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Branch  was  begun  in 
April,  1921,  and  was  completed  for 
occupancy  September  26,  1921.  The 


building  is  of  steel  and  concrete  and 
especially  designed  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  its  blind  workers.  On 
the  first  floor  are  the  executive 
offices,  salesroom,  directors’  room, 
shipping  room,  dispensary  and  large 
auditorium.  The  second  floor  was 
at  first  devoted  entirely  to  weaving, 
but  in  1927  a  portion  of  it  was  taken 
over  for  the  mattress  making  and 
renovating  department,  financed  and 
installed  by  the  Wilkes-Barre  Lions’ 
Club.  In  the  basement,  there  is  a 
large  dining  room  and  kitchen,  stock 
room,  a  well-equipped  laundry  for 
the  washing  of  carpets  and  a  cutting 
room,  also  a  large  dust  eradicator 
for  the  cleaning  of  rags  and  carpets. 
The  making  of  rugs  from  ingrain 
and  brussels  carpets  was  later  dis¬ 
continued  and  the  Branch  has  spe¬ 
cialized  in  weaving  rag  carpet  by 
the  yard  for  which  there  has  been 
a  steady  market. 

The  social  service  work  among 
the  blind  of  the  community  was 
greatly  enlarged  with  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  new  building  and  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  blind  men  em¬ 
ployed  either  in  the  workshop  or 
in  their  home  as  salesmen,  caners, 
or  piano  tuners.  The  men  receive 
good  wages,  having  been  given  a 
30%  increase  in  July,  1925.  A  20% 
commission  is  paid  to  all  salesmen 
soliciting  orders  for  the  Association. 

The  Wilkes-Barre  Branch  was 
taken  into  the  Welfare  Federation 
in  1921.  In  addition  to  its  sales  and 
the  money  received  from  the  Fed¬ 
eration,  the  Branch  receives  an  al¬ 
lotment  from  the  State  appropria¬ 
tion  to  the  parent  organization,  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind. 
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Wilkes-Barre  and  vicinity,  with  a 
population  of  nearly  100,000,  has  a 
very  large  foreign  element  of  Poles, 
Slovaks,  Lithuanians,  Russians, 
southern  Slavs  and  Italians,  work¬ 
ing  in  the  mines  and  large  industrial 
plants.  The  need  for  carrying  on 
work  for  the  prevention  of  unnec¬ 
essary  blindness  became  more  and 
more  evident  and  in  1926  through 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  Lea  Hunt, 
then  Chairman  of  the  local  Board 
of  Directors,  a  trained  nurse  was 
employed  for  one  year  to  begin  this 
work.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Branch 
to  develop  this  phase  of  its  work 
and  to  extend,  to  a  greater  degree, 
its  service  among  the  blind  of  the 
County. 

In  October,  1918,  work  was  start¬ 
ed  in  Harrisburg  by  Miss  Amy  K. 
Halfpenny,*  formerly  a  teacher  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  who  worked  from  her  home 
as  a  center.  She  was  succeeded  by 
Miss  Margaret  Pollock  (now  Mrs. 
Dewitt  Gable),  who  had  served  as 
Miss  Halfpenny’s  guide  and  who 
continued  on  half  time  to  give  in¬ 
struction  in  home  occupations  and 
secure  work  which  was  sent  to  the 
homes  of  those  blind  people  who 
needed  to  earn  money.  As  this  work 
grew,  influential  citizens  became  in¬ 
terested  and  Mr.  Latimer,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  pre¬ 
sented  a  request  to  the  Harrisburg 
Welfare  Federation  that  the  work 
for  the  blind  be  included  in  their 
budget  for  1923  to  the  end  that  a 
small  sales  and  workroom  might  be 
opened.  Upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Harrisburg  Welfare  Federation,  and 

*Blind. 
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with  the  co-operation  of  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  Civic  Club  of  Harrisburg,  a 
local  committee  was  formed  and 
called  together  by  Mrs.  Lyman 
Gilbert  on  January  4,  1923,  at  which 
time  the  first  steps  were  taken 
toward  organizing  the  Dauphin 
County  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  with  Mr. 
David  E.  Tracy  as  Chairman.  Mr. 
Latimer  and  many  of  the  present 
members  of  the  Board  were  present 
at  this  meeting. 

Upon  the  untimely  death  of  Mr. 
Tracey  in  February  of  that  year, 
the  local  work  was  ably  carried  on 
by  the  Vice-Chairman,  Mrs.  Geo.' 
H.  Ashley,  who  was  untiring  in  her 
efforts  to  develop  the  work  of  the 
Dauphin  County  Branch.  Upon  her 
resignation  in  December,  1924,  Mrs. 
C.  Valentine  Kirby  was  appointed 
Vice-Chairman. 

Dr.  Clyde  H.  Garwood,  newly 
elected  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  the  City  of  Harrisburg,  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Dauphin 
County  Branch  in  the  autumn  of 
1923,  resigning  the  next  year  as  the 
duties  of  his  new  position  absorbed 
more  and  more  of  his  time. 

The  Branch  in  April,  1923,  opened 
a  small  shop  on  Boyd  Street,  in  one 
of  the  houses  which  were  given  free 
for  the  use  of  deserving  blind  resi¬ 
dents  of  Harrisburg  by  Mr.  Patrick 
Vaughn,  a  citizen  of  Harrisburg, 
and  Mrs.  Gable  continued  to  super¬ 
vise  the  work  until  her  resignation 
in  August. 

In  October,  1923,  Miss  M.  Pearl 
Mason**  was  employed  as  Super¬ 
visor  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
Branch  were  moved  to  the  Welfare 
Building,  corner  of  Second  and 
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South  Streets,  where  it  had  a  small 
salesroom  on  the  street  and  the  use 
of  a  tiny  two-story  structure  at  the 
rear  for  a  shop. 

The  Harrisburg  Branch  was  tak¬ 
en  into  the  Welfare  Federation  the 
same  year.  In  addition  to  the  funds 
from  this  source  and  from  the  sale 
of  its  products  the  Dauphin  County 
Branch  receives  an  allotment  from 
the  parent  organization. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  John 
W.  Rodenhaver,  who  had  succeeded 
Dr.  Garwood  as  Chairman  of  the 
Dauphin  County  Branch,  Mrs. 
Kirby  was  elected  Chairman,  and 
gave  unstintingly  of  her  time  and 
energy  until  her  resignation  early 
in  1928.  She  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Harold  H.  Suender,  a  business  man 
of  Harrisburg  and  a  member  of  the 
local  Lions’  Club.  Mr.  Suender  had 
served  as  Secretary  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  District  of  Lions’  Internation¬ 
al  and  as  Secretary  of  their  Major 
Activities  Committee.  In  this  latter 
position  he  assisted  in  carrying  out 
their  State  program  and  had  thus 
become  familiar  with  work  for  the 
blind  in  the  State,  making  his  elec¬ 
tion  as  Chairman  of  the  Dauphin 
County  Branch  a  happy  selection. 

In  1927,  a  survey  of  the  blind  of 
Dauphin  County  was  made  by  the 
State  Council  for  the  Blind  and  an 
additional  group  of  blind  people 
brought  into  touch  with  the  organi¬ 
zation.  Similar  surveys  of  Perry 
and  Cumberland  Counties  have  been 
made  and  the  data  is  available  for 
use  by  the  Branch  as  the  Harrisburg 
Welfare  Federation  includes  Perry 
County  and  a  part  of  Cumberland 
County  in  its  activities. 

With  the  rebuilding  of  the  Wel¬ 


fare  Building  in  1928,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  move  the  Association  into 
temporary  quarters  in  a  residence 
on  Pine  Street  while  looking  about 
for  suitable  and  permanent  head¬ 
quarters  at  a  reasonable  rental. 

Miss  Mason  resigned  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1928,  and  in  January,  1929,  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Johnson,* 
formerly  in  charge  of  the  home 
teaching  department  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Workshop  for  the  Blind  in 
Baltimore. 

In  January,  1929,  a  sub-committee 
of  the  Family  Study  Group  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  Harrisburg  Welfare 
Federation  began  the  study  of  the 
blind  mendicant.  At  its  second 
meeting  the  blind  people  themselves 
were  invited  to  meet  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  learn  at  first  hand  the 
attitude  of  the  Committee  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  Welfare 
Federation  that  a  group  of  three 
work  with  them  individually  in  an 
effort  to  formulate  a  plan  whereby 
they  and  their  dependents  might  be 
taken  care  of  in  some  other  way 
than  seeking-  alms  on  the  City 
streets.  After  three  months  of  in¬ 
tensive  work  by  the  Committee  of 
three  a  report  was  submitted  to  the 
Sub-Committee  and  later  to  the 
Family  Study  Group  both  of  which 
endorsed  the  plan  that  a  certain  sum 
of  money  be  set  aside  by  the  Wel¬ 
fare  Federation  for  this  group. 

The  plan  was  approved  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Wel¬ 
fare  Federation  and  at  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  their  successful  1929  Drive 
for  funds,  the  first  checks  were  sent 
out  to  this  group  of  handicapped 
citizens  on  April  30th. 

The  two  members  of  the  Commit- 
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tee  of  three,  who  were  not  members 
of  the  Dauphin  Branch,  have  been 
voted  to  membership  and  in  this 
way  will  help  the  officers  of  the 
Association  in  carrying  out  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Committee,  as 
the  administration  of  this  fund  for 
the  mendicants  has  been  placed  with 
the  Dauphin  County  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Latimer  assumed 
his  duties  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association,  he 
suggested  holding  a  conference  of 
the  executives  of  all  organizations 
doing  State-wide  work  for  the  blind. 
At  this  conference,  which  was  held 
in  Philadelphia,  January  8,  1923,  a 
voluntary  association  was  formed, 
called  the  Pennsylvania  Council  for 
the  Blind,  of  which  Mr.  O.  H.  Bur- 
ritt  was  elected  chairman,  Mr.  John 
H.  Meader,  vice-chairman,  and  Mr. 
Latimer,  secretary. 

The  Council  for  the  Blind,  this 
unofficial  group  of  the  executives  of 
the  various  organizations  for  the 
blind  in  the  Commonwealth,  was 
instrumental,  with  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter,  then  Secretary 
of  Welfare,  and  State  Senator  Hen¬ 
ry  E.  Lanius,*  in  securing  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  bill  through  the  1923  Leg¬ 
islature  creating  a  temporary 
Commission  to  Study  the  Conditions 
Relating  to  Blind  Persons  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Early  in  1924,  Governor  Pinchot, 
as  authorized  by  the  Legislature  of 
1923,  appointed  this  Commission,  of 
which  there  were  nine  members 
drawn  from  the  workers  for  the 
blind  in  the  State  and  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  educational  and  social  work. 
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Senator  Lanius  was  elected  Chair¬ 
man  at  the  first  meeting  in  March, 
1924.  He  later  resigned  but  re¬ 
mained  an  active  member  of  the 
Commission.  On  his  resignation  at 
the  July  meeting,  Mr.  Latimer,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind,  was 
elected  Chairman. 

An  exhaustive  report  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  1925  Legislature  with 
the  recommendation  that  a  State 
Council  for  the  Blind  be  created  to 
serve  as  a  co-ordinating  agency  with 
advisory  and  supervisory  powers  for 
all  work  for  the  blind  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  except  that  already 
functioning  under  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

The  State  Council  for  the  Blind 
was  created  by  Act  of  Assembly, 
following  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commission  and  signed  by 
Governor  Pinchot,  May  14,  1925. 
It  functions  as  a  departmental  ad¬ 
ministrative  commission  under  the 
Department  of  Welfare  and  is  com¬ 
posed  of  seven  members,  three  ex- 
officio,  representing  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Welfare,  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  and  Labor  and  Industry,  and 
four  who  were  appointed  by  the 
Governor  in  the  Fall  of  1925.  Active 
work  began  in  January,  1926,  with 
the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Dranga  Campbell  as  Executive 
Director. 

The  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  was  one  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  blind  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  that  took  an  active  part  in 
another  co-operative  effort  to  for¬ 
ward  work  for  the  blind,  by  helping 
to  make  the  exhibit  of  work  by  and 
for  the  blind  at  the  Sesqui-Centen- 
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nial  Exposition  in  1926  a  success. 
Mr.  H.  Randolph  Latimer,  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
was  a  member  of  both  the  general 
committee  and  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  that  had  this  exhibit  in 
charge. 

The  Pennsylvania  Association  not 
only  contributed  to  the  financial 
support  of  maintaining  the  exhibit, 
but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latimer  took 
charge  of  the  exhibit  for  a  week, 
as  did  other  representatives  of  the 
organization,  the  Hon.  Henry  E. 
Lanius  and  son,  Mr.  Guy  H. 
Nickeson  and  cousin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  S.  Graves,  and  Miss  M. 
Pearl  Mason,  thus  materially  assist¬ 
ing  the  Council  for  the  Blind  in 
having  executives  or  members  of 
boards  of  managers  on  duty  each 
week  at  the  exhibit  in  the  Palace 
of  Education. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  State 
Council,  as  specified  by  law,  is  to 
maintain  a  register  of  the  blind,  but 
the  Council,  wishing  to  be  of  greater 


service  than  a  hurried  census  ot  the 
blind  would  render  possible,  sent  its 
field  representatives  into  some  of  the 
more  densely  populated  counties  to 
make  contact  with  the  blind  people 
in  their  own  homes. 

During  1927  and  1928  surveys  in 
twenty  counties  were  made,  follow¬ 
ing  which,  branches  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  in  Lancaster,  Venango, 
Blair,  Cambria,  Beaver,  Lehigh  and 
Northampton  Counties  by  the 
Lions’  Club,  or  by  a  committee  of 
representative  citizens  and  members 
of  the  Lions’  Club.  The  Philadelphia 
Branch  was  organized  before  the 
Council’s  survey  and  is  representa¬ 
tive  of  all  of  the  agencies  in  any 
way  concerned  with  the  blind  of 
Philadelphia  County,  members  of 
the  Lions’  Clubs,  social  service  or¬ 
ganizations  of  that  vicinity  and  rep¬ 
resentative  citizens. 

The  following  table  gives  the  en¬ 
tire  number  of  branches  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association. 


Organized 

Approximate 

Blind 

Population 

Active 

Work 

Started 

Pittsburgh  Branch  . 

1910 

1200* 

1910 

Lackawanna  Branch  . 

1913 

275 

1913 

Wilkes-Barre  Branch  . 

1917 

300 

1917 

Dauphin  County  Branch . 

1923 

175 

1923 

Lancaster  County  Branch . 

1926 

175 

Feb.  1,  1927 

Venango  County  Branch . 

1926 

60 

Blair  County  Branch . 

Mar.  9,  1927 

125 

Apr.  1,  1927 

Cambria  County  Branch . 

Mar.  9,  1927 

150 

Philadelphia  Branch  . 

Sept.  23,  1927 

2000 

Oct.  1,  1927 

Beaver  County  Branch  . 

Feb.  9,  1928 

75 

Feb.  13,  1928 

Northampton  County  Branch . 

June  15,  1928 

150 

Sept.  1,  1928 

Lehigh  County  Branch . 

Sept.  29,  1928 

150 

Sept.  1,  1928 

*The  Pittsburgh  Branch  not  only  serves  the  blind  of  Allegheny  County  but  so  far  as  able  extends 
its  work  to  the  blind  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 
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The  work  of  the  new  branches  is 
yet  too  new  to  have  passed  into 
history.  Reports  of  their  organiza¬ 
tion  and  activities  will  be  found  in 
the  18th  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  covering 
the  twenty-nine  months  from  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1927  to  May  31,  1929. 

Early  in  1929,  a  separate  Board  of 
Directors  was  set  up  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch, 
whose  activities,  for  several  years 
past,  have  been  completely  merged 
in  the  Association  at  large  and 
which  had  shared  the  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  State-wide  acti¬ 
vities  of  the  Association. 

A  complete  revision  of  the  By- 
Laws  of  the  Association  was  adopted 
at  the  Annual  Meeting,  January  10, 
1929,  by  which  representatives  from 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  Branches  will  have  membership 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  at  large. 

The  increased  state  appropriation 
from  the  1929  Legislature  will  re¬ 
lieve  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  fi¬ 
nancial  responsibility  toward  the 
state-wide  activities  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  and  permit  the  continuation  of 
the  giving  of  a  small  annual  allot¬ 
ment  to  each  of  the  branches. 

One  of  the  most  unique  contribu¬ 
tions  to  work  for  the  blind  gener¬ 
ally  and  of  deep  significance  to  the 
work  in  Pennsylvania  was  the  de¬ 
cision  in  July,  1925,  of  Lions’  Inter¬ 
national  to  make  work  for  the  blind 
their  major  activity.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Royston,  Jr.,  of  Pittsburgh,  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Work  for  the  Blind  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  District  of  Lions’  Clubs 
and  to  membership  on  the  Board  of 


the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  in  the  Fall  of  1925. 
Anxious  to  function  along  the  line 
of  their  major  activity,  Mr.  Royston 
conferred  with  Mr.  Latimer,  with 
the  result  that  the  Lions’  Clubs  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1926,  voted  to  un¬ 
derwrite  for  the  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  the  funds  nec¬ 
essary  to  carry  on  a  State-wide  edu¬ 
cational  campaign  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  and  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  with  the  Hon.  Henry  E. 
Lanius,  State  Senator  from  York 
County,  as  lecturer  and  Field  Rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Association.  This 
educational  campaign  was  carried 
to  every  part  of  the  State  and  has 
materially  contributed  to  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  Association  from 
four  branches  to  twelve  in  the  past 
two  years. 

Although  the  Lions’  Campaign 
has  closed,  Senator  Lanius  still  con¬ 
tinues  active  in  work  for  the  blind 
as  Field  Representative  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  large.  Senator  Lanius 
has  initiated  or  sponsored  all  the 
legislation  which  has  concerned  the 
blind  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  past 
seventeen  years.  His  contribution 
to  work  in  Pennsylvania  cannot  be 
estimated,  but  the  time  will  come 
when  the  history  of  work  for  the 
blind  will  write  Senator  Lanius  in 
his  true  proportions. 

As  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  facing 
workers  for  the  blind  has  been  the 
education  of  the  public  to  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  capabilities  of  the  blind, 
so  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  in¬ 
spiration  to  workers  generally  has 
been  the  acceptance  by  Lions’  Inter¬ 
national  of  work  for  the  blind  as  its 
major  activity.  This  army  of  sixty 
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thousand  members,  representing  as 
it  does  so  many  diversified  interests 
in  each  community,  have  brought, 
by  their  enthusiasm,  cheer  and  in¬ 
spiration  to  workers  for  the  blind 
in  their  efforts  to  educate  the  seeing 
public.  The  Lions  of  Pennsylvania 
have  given  generously  of  their  time 
and  means,  not  only  in  organizing 
new  branches  of  the  Association, 
but  in  service  to  individual  blind 
people,  and  in  restoring  sight  to  a 
number  who  might  otherwise  have 
spent  their  lives  in  darkness. 

The  ultimate  ideal  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  to  carry  service  to  the  blind 
in  every  quarter  of  the  State  can  be 
realized  only,  when  the  number  of 
those  added  to  the  ranks  of  the 
blind  each  year  shall  have  been  re¬ 
duced  ;  when  each  and  every  blind 
person  shall  be  within  reach  of  the 
advantages  and  service  now  avail¬ 
able  in  a  fully  functioning  center; 
and  when  the  Commonwealth  real¬ 
izes  its  full  measure  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  toward  its  blind  citizens. 

New  Building  in  Florida 

The  west  end  of  the  boys’  dor¬ 
mitory  at  the  Florida  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind,  which  is  to  be 
occupied  by  the  blind  boys,  is  com¬ 
pleted.  The  dormitory  is  a  #hand- 
some  structure  of  old  Moorish  archi¬ 
tecture,  tile  covered  with  white 
stucco,  its  red  tile  roof  gleaming 
bright  against  the  brilliant  sky.  The 
building  faces  south.  The  entrances 
are  prettily  finished  in  composition 
stone.  It  is  a  fireproof  structure, 
two  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  long 
by  sixty  wide,  and  it  cost  about  a 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars. 


Dr.  Fuchs  Receives  Leslie 
Dana  Award 

In  recognition  of  “the  most  out¬ 
standing  achievement  in  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  and  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  vision,”  Dr.  Ernst  Fuchs,  of 
Vienna,  Austria,  was  awarded  the 


Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal  for  1929. 
The  presentation  was  made  at  the 
International  Ophthalmological  Con¬ 
gress  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  Sep¬ 
tember  10,  by  Dr.  William  H. 
Luedde,  of  St.  Louis,  Director  of 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Missouri  Association 
for  the  Blind,  through  which  the 
medal  is  offered  annually  by  Mr. 
Leslie  Dana,  also  of  St.  Louis.  The 
selection  of  Dr.  Fuchs  was  a  de¬ 
parture  for  the  first  time  from  the 
usual  custom  of  considering  only 
Americans  for  this  honor.  Dr.  Fuchs 
charted  the  way  for  all  prevention 
of  blindness  work  accomplished 
throughout  the  world  in  the  last 
forty-five  years ;  he  did  this  when 
he  won  the  prize  at  the  Fifth  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  for  Hygiene  at 
The  Hague  in  1884  with  his  essay 
on  “The  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Blindness.” 
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A  Broken  Link  with  the  Past 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 
Stover  in  Watertown,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  on  Sunday,  October  20th,  not 
only  removes  from  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion  a  valued  member  of  its  com¬ 
munal  life,  but  breaks  the  last  tie 
with  that  pioneer  and  “original  first 
cause”  in  American  work  for  the 
blind,  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe — 
for  there  is  now  no  one  left  at  the 
institution  who  shared  his  labors 
and  the  inspiration  of  his  presence. 

Mrs.  Stover,  who  was  in  her  eighty- 
first  year,  had  been  connected  with 
the  school  for  sixty  years,  first  as 
assistant  matron  and  supervisor  of 
little  boys,  later  as  the  wife  of  a 
teacher  of  music,  a  gifted  blind  man, 
and  for  the  last  twenty  years  as 
treasurer  of  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary 
Society  and  assistant  in  Perkins 
Library. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stover  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  little  group  who 
crossed  the  ocean  to  London  to  help 
Dr.  Francis  Campbell  establish  in 
England  the  aims  and  ideals  of 
American  schools  for  the  blind. 

In  all  her  activities,  in  whatever 
capacity  she  served,  Mrs.  Stover 
gave  a  scrupulous  attention  to  de¬ 
tails  that  amounted  to  genius  and 
reflected  the  orderliness  of  her  own 
mind.  Her  precision  in  all  duties 
entrusted  to  her  was  such  that  she 
could  be  depended  upon  in  every 
particular. 

Mrs.  Stover’s  lovableness  was  one 
of  her  strongest  characteristics.  She 
is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  her 
many  friends,  who  held  her  affection 
as  a  priceless  possession,  recogniz¬ 
ing  and  treasuring  her  beauty  of 


nature  and  serenity  of  spirit,  her 
graciousness,  purity  and  loyalty  to 
them,  to  duty  and  to  her  high  ideals. 

Edward  E.  Allen 

Mrs.  Helen  MacDougall  James 

Mrs.  Helen  MacDougall  James,  of 
the  staff  of  the  Illinois  School  for 
the  Blind,  died  suddenly  on  August 
19,  1929,  at  Goodland,  Kansas,  while 
on  a  vacation  motor  trip  to  the 
Rockies.  For  nineteen  years  Mrs. 
James  had  been  connected  with  the 
Music  Department  of  the  Illinois 
School,  most  of  the  time  as  Director 
of  Music.  Her  devotion  to  work, 
both  as  teacher  and  in  her  continued 
study  of  the  piano,  no  doubt  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  illness  which  caused 
her  death. 

Mrs.  James  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Illinois  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Jacksonville,  a  “Diamond  Medal” 
student  of  the  Chicago  Musical  Col¬ 
lege,  and  had  studied  with  Rudolf 
Reuter,  Joseph  Lhevinne,  and  with 
Kreutzer  in  Berlin.  She  was  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  brilliant  pianist,  as  well 
as  a  conscientious  and  thorough 
teacher.  From  1918  to  1922  she 
served  on  the  Steering  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  on  Music,  of  which  Mr.  E.  L. 
Gardiner  of  Perkins  was  chairman. 

She  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  F.  G. 
Meyers,  a  graduate  of  the  Illinois 
school,  who  has  taught  violin  and 
orchestral  instruments  in  the  school 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Meyers  is  a  composer  and  a 
graduate  of  two  conservatories  of 
music  and  his  orchestra  has  gained 
considerable  renown  throughout  the 
state. 
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Progress  in  Illinois 

From  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Division  of  Visitation  of 
Adult  Blind  of  the  Department  of 
the  Public  Welfare  of  Illinois, 
Charles  E.  Comstock,  Chief,  some 
interesting  facts  are  gleaned. 

From  a  small  beginning  carried 
on  by  the  Chicago  Woman’s  Club, 
from  1906  to  1911,  and  a  first  bien¬ 
nial  state  appropriation  of  $10,000, 
the  Division  now  disburses  $76,742 
biennially  and  includes  a  staff  of 
twelve  trustees,  eight  of  whom  are 
blind,  a  clerk,  a  stenographer  and 
the  Division  Chief. 

Since  1911,  blindness  in  infancy 
has  been  practically  eliminated,  and 
blindness  from  other  causes  greatly 
lessened.  During  the  last  year  this 
Division  rendered  varying  degrees 
of  assistance  to  four  hundred  and 
eighty-three  blind  people.  Of  this 
number  one  hundred  and  one  re¬ 
ceived  lessons  in  reading  of  revised 
Braille,  twenty-two  in  reading  Moon 
type,  twenty-six  were  given  instruc¬ 
tion  in  typewriting,  four  in  piano 
music,  fifteen  in  either  knitting,  cro¬ 
cheting  or  sewing,  thirty-one  were 
taught  basketry,  twelve  in  chair 
caning,  twenty-three  in  either  brush, 
mop  or  doormat  making,  fifteen  in 
rug  weaving,  four  in  fibre  furniture 
making,  sixteen  in  broom  making, 
eighteen  in  piano  tuning  and  re¬ 
pairing.  Ten  were  provided  through 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  with  a  free  radio,  as  requested 
for  them  by  this  Division.  Twenty- 
five  were  provided  with  free  trans¬ 
portation  or  half  rate  tickets.  The 
tuners  under  actual  instruction 
earned  with  our  help  from  the  tun¬ 


ing  of  pianos  one  thousand  dollars. 
Employment  was  given  to  six 
others,  such  as  working  in  box  fac¬ 
tory,  establishing  them  in  news 
stands,  etc.  At  the  seven  Exhibits 
and  Sales  of  work  made  by  the  blind 
shut-ins  fifty  contributors  earned 
one  thousand  and  seventy-six  dol¬ 
lars.  Twenty-nine  individuals  were 
assisted  to  receive  the  county  blind 
relief  or  pension,  aside  from  the  ef¬ 
forts  this  Division  has  successfully 
put  forth  in  the  counties  throughout 
the  State  in  having  the  blind  pen¬ 
sion  law  more  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  and  carried  out,  where  several 
hundred  were  beneficially  affected. 
The  Legislature  was  convinced  two 
years  ago  of  the  wisdom  and  neces¬ 
sity  of  amending  more  liberally  the 
relief  or  pension  for  the  needy  blind, 
and  this  has  been  followed  by 
opinions  from  the  Attorney-General 
and  explaining  the  law,  etc.,  to  the 
individual  blind  of  the  counties  and 
the  various  County  Boards.  This 
phase  of  the  activities  has  taken 
considerable  thought,  time  and  ef¬ 
fort,  but  has  been  the  means  of  plac¬ 
ing  not  only  thousands,  but  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  into 
the  hands  of  the  needy  blind. 

In  the  spring  of  1920  to  the  fall 
of  1921  the  factory  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  gave  continuous 
steady  employment  and  was  re¬ 
equipped  with  modern  power  ma¬ 
chinery  which  could  be  operated  by 
the  blind. 

During  that  year  and  a  half  the 
blind  were  paid  a  little  over  seven 
thousand  dollars  in  wages,  which 
was  several  thousand  dollars  more 
than  had  ever  been  paid  to  them  in 
any  preceding  two-year  period. 


BLIND  BOY  RECEIVES  SCHOLARSHIP 
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Blind  Boy  Receives  Scholarship 

William  Schroeder,  of  Brooklyn, 
a  graduate  of  the  New  York  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind,  has  received  a 
scholarship  from  Dr.  Frederick 
Schlieder,  of  New  York,  who  offers 
courses  in  creative  teaching  of 
music  at  this  studio,  27  West  72nd 
Street,  New  York.  Dr.  Schlieder 
is  a  graduate  of  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity,  with  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Music  and  Master  of  Music,  and 
studied  organ  harmony  and  counter¬ 
point  in  Paris.  He  has  occupied 
such  important  positions  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  Teach¬ 
ers  Association,  organist  of  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
President  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Organists,  and  a  Fellow  of 
the  American  Guild  of  Organists. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  School  of  Sacred  Music  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Conservatory  and  the  Sutor 
School  of  Music,  Philadelphia. 

Minnesota  State  Organization 

Dedicates  Home  for  the  Blind 

The  Minnesota  State  Organization 
of  the  Blind  celebrated  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  Home  it  has  been  work¬ 
ing  for  during  the  past  eight  years 
on  October  19. 

There  was  an  attendance  of  more 
than  200,  including  50  blind  from 
different  parts  of  the  State. 

The  temporary  building  is  three 
stories,  situated  on  a  site  of  six 
acres,  between  the  Twin  Cities. 

There  are  accommodations  for  ten 
blind  men  at  present.  Each  room 
is  furnished  with  twin  beds,  rock¬ 


ing  chairs,  library  table,  and  has  a 
very  roomy  closet. 

A  sunny  dining  room  seats  twenty. 
A  fine  tiled  bathroom  with  shower 
bath  was  donated,  as  was  all  the 
furniture. 

On  the  top  floor  is  a  recreation 
room  80  by  40,  where  Organization 
meetings  and  dances  will  be  held. 

The  reception  room  on  the  first 
floor  is  tastefully  furnished,  and 
here  is  placed  the  new  Victrola  giv¬ 
en  by  Mrs.  C.  P.  Noyes,  whose  gift 
of  $1000  started  the  fund  for  the 
Home. 

Here  will  be  hung  the  portrait  of 
the  founder  of  the  Home,  Mr.  Frank 
Finsterbach,  and  his  wife. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Program 
Committee,  Mr.  C.  J.  Anderson,  in¬ 
troduced  Hon.  Gerald  Mullen  as 
master  of  ceremonies. 

The  dedicatory  services  were  im¬ 
pressive  as  conducted  by  the  pastor 
of  the  Bethlehem  English  Lutheran 
Church,  which  has  so  generously 
given  the  use  of  the  basement  of 
the  church  for  eight  years. 

The  Organization  is  exclusively 
composed  of  blind  people,  and  has 
functioned  for  many  years  in  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  manner,  holding  its  con¬ 
ventions,  electing  officers  alternate 
years.  Its  Board  of  Directors  hold 
monthly  meetings,  the  Secretary 
keeping  the  minutes  in  Braille  and 
afterwards  his  wife  or  himself  type¬ 
writing  them. 

There  are  three  prominent  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  act  as  Trustees;  one, 
as  Treasurer  of  the  Home  funds,  is 
an  officer  of  the  Northwestern  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Minneapolis. 


Lawrence  Line  Basket  Models 

By  W.  J.  Lawrence* 


AFTER  using  my  models  for  one 
year  I  am  prompted  to  note 
the  success  attained  from  their 

use. 

From  January  1st  to  May  1st, 
1928,  I  made  some  450  baskets  for 
the  Canadian  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
but  had  over  30  per  cent  of  these  re- 

f 

turned  to  me  because  the  upright 
spokes  were  not  straight  and  the 
baskets  unsalable.  During  the 
period  since  May  of  last  year,  to 
the  present  time,  I  have  made  some 
two  thousand  baskets  for  the  Insti¬ 
tute  and  for  private  sale  and  have 
not  had  a  single  return. 

I  have  taken  my  device  to  inex¬ 
perienced  blind  persons  and  in  one 
month  they  were  able  to  do  per¬ 
fectly  upright  and  balanced  work 
and  in  no  case  has  there  been  a  fail¬ 
ure.  I,  therefore,  claim  that  by  the 
use  of  my  patent,  beginners  will 
learn  in  75  per  cent  less  time  and 
cost  in  teaching  than  heretofore,  and 
I  believe  100  per  cent  of  those 
taught  will  be  able  to  weave  perfect 
baskets. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  there 
are  blind  persons  of  exceptional 
mechanical  ability  who  can  do 
straight  work  on  a  plain  model  but 
these  are  the  very  few,  and  many 
like  myself  of  artistic  temperament 
but  mechanically  deficient  in  many 
ways  would  be  unable  to  turn  out 
straight  and  salable  work,  without 


such  assistance  as  my  models 
demonstrate. 

The  satisfaction  to  a  sightless 
operator  that  he  or  she  is  doing  as 
absolutely  straight,  upright,  bal¬ 
anced  and  uniform  work  as  a  sighted 
person,  is  a  joy  unexpressible.  My 
models  not  only  give  this  assurance 
but  more  than  this  they  have  trebled 
my  earning  power  due  to  the  speed 
and  confidence  in  which  I  can  oper¬ 
ate.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  large  busi¬ 
ness  house  without  knowing  of  my 
models,  placed  a  20  per  cent  higher 
price  on  my  work  over  similar  ar¬ 
ticles  done  on  old  time  models. 

Many  dififerent  forms  of  the  model 
may  be  had  and  basketry  designs 
heretofore  impossible  to  sightless 
persons  are  now  made  possible. 
Cove  shapes  will  be  made  easy  by 
the  models  being  manufactured,  by 
soldering  brass  ribs  to  cast  rings, 
making  it  possible  for  the  operator 
to  hold  the  spokes  back  into  the  cove 
by  placing  the  fingers  between  the 
ribs.  Open  work  basketry  will  be 
much  more  simple  as  the  uprights 
or  spokes  may  be  crossed  in  any 
way  desired,  by  simply  fastening 
these  temporarily  to  the  ribs. 

The  inventor  having  learned  a 
little  in  basket  weaving  as  a  child 
and  becoming  blind  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  found  the  claim  made  by  those 
engaged  in  educational  teaching  that 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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In  the  Morning  Mail 

Every  mail  brings  to  Foundation  headquarters  letters  asking  for  information  and 
counsel  about  work  for  the  blind.  Believing  that  the  subjects  discussed  have  a  wide 
interest  the  Outlook  will  print  a  few  of  these  letters  and  their  answers  in  each  issue. 


Question 

am  writing  to  ask  your  assistance  in 
suggesting  suitable  occupations  for  two 
of  our  patients  who  have  suddenly  lost 
their  sight.  They  are  not  the  type  who  can  be 
placed  in  our  Workshop  for  the  Blind.  One 
patient  is  a  white  man  aged  25  years  who 
was  blinded  as  a  result  of  a  gunning  acci¬ 
dent.  He  has  a  grade  school  education  and 
has  worked  as  an  automobile  mechanic  and 
electrician.  He  is  anxious  to  train  for  some 
work  which  he  will  be  able  to  do  and  earn 
a  living,  but  has  no  idea  what  to  try. 

He  lives  in  a  small  Southern  town,  and 
resources  of  the  family  are  quite  limited. 
However,  we  will  help  finance  any  training 
that  may  be  necessary.  At  the  present  time 
the  worker  from  the  Workshop  is  visiting  him 
once  a  week,  giving  him  instruction  in  Braille 
and  chair  caning.  He  will  come  to  the 
Workshop  in  September  and  learn  the  vari¬ 
ous  occupations  offered  there,  but  I  doubt 
if  a  satisfactory  permanent  adjustment  can 
be  made.  I  think  he  is  a  man  who  could 
make  good  in  the  right  occupation. 

The  other  patient  who  has  asked  assistance 
is  a  young  woman  of  32  who  formerly  did 
clerical  work  for  one  of  our  newspapers.  She 
has  a  great  deal  of  energy  and  enthusiasm. 
She  has  a  high  school  education  and  has  had 
instruction  in  Braille.  She  lives  with  her 
parents  who  are  able  to  support  her,  but 
she  is  restless  and  anxious  to  get  a  position. 

We  have  recently  helped  train  and  place 
one  of  our  patients  as  a  masseur,  but  he  has 
partial  sight  in  one  eye.  He  tells  me  that 
he  does  not  think  it  possible  for  a  person 
without  sight  to  do  the  work  required.  In 
fact,  the  school  where  he  trained  will  not 
accept  a  person  without  sight. 

Answer 

In  the  case  of  the  young  man  who  was 
formerly  an  automobile  mechanic  and  elec¬ 
trician,  do  you  not  think  it  might  be  prac¬ 
tical  for  him  to  continue  in  this  line?  We 


know  of  several  men  who  have  carried  on 
automobile  repair  work  successfully  after 
their  loss  of  sight.  This  presents  fewer 
difficulties  in  a  large  garage  where  sighted 
workers  may  be  had  for  such  operations  as 
the  blind  man  does  least  efficiently.  We 
also  know  of  one  or  two  men  who  have 
worked  up  to  owning  their  own  garages  and 
employ  several  sighted  helpers. 

Another  case  is  that  of  a  young  electrician 
who  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
and  found  work  as  an  electrician  and  general 
repair  man  in  a  hospital.  In  addition  to 
the  wiring  and  general  installation  of  elec¬ 
tric  light,  he  did  odd  plumbing  and  carpentry 
work.  He  employed  a  sighted  helper,  but 
knew  how  to  direct  this  boy  in  his  work. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  jobs  in  fac¬ 
tories  where  manual  dexterity  is  an  asset, 
but  these  are  mostly  in  the  line  of  assembly 
work  or  repetitive  machine  work,  and  might 
be  too  monotonous  for  your  patient.  More¬ 
over,  such  jobs  do  not  pay  especially  well. 

One  of  the  most  remunerative  occupations 
is  that  of  stand  keeper.  The  blind  man 
secures  a  concession  in  a  factory,  office 
building,  or  on  a  street  corner  and  sets  up 
a  small  business  in  confectionery,  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals,  etc.  The  factory 
stands  usually  sell  confectionery,  tobacco, 
wrapped  foods  and  soft  drinks  to  the  fac¬ 
tory  employees.  The  street  stands  are  more 
often  news  stands,  although  a  few  carry 
confectionery.  Stands  in  public  buildings 
may  be  of  either  type,  depending  on  the 
location.  Most  of  the  cases  in  this  business 
report  from  $25  to  $50  a  week  net  earnings. 
In  order  to  be  a  successful  stand  keeper, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  man  to  have  good 
common  sense  and  business  judgment  and  a 
pleasing  personality. 

There  are  also  a  few  men  who  operate 
filling  stations,  with  confectionery  stands  as 
a  side  line.  The  filling  station  job,  however, 
presents  some  difficulties  to  a  man  who  is 
totally  without  sight. 
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One  other  occupation  that  might  interest 
you  is  that  of  poultry  raising,  as  your  pa¬ 
tient’s  home  is  in  a  small  town.  Blind  men 
have  been  quite  successful  as  poultry  fan¬ 
ciers,  but  it  is  advisable  to  begin  on  a  small 
scale  and  grow  slowly.  For  this  more  than 
for  any  other  of  the  occupations  suggested, 
especial  training  would  be  necessary. 

In  the  case  of  the  young  woman  who  was 
a  clerical  worker,  do  you  think  she  might 
be  trained  as  a  dictaphone  operator?  The 
job  is  quite  possible  for  blind  workers,  but 
within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  find  openings  which  do  not 
require  filing,  copy  work  or  other  opera¬ 
tions  which  the  blind  person  could  do  only 
with  difficulty.  The  dictaphone  operator 
should  be  accurate,  a  steady  worker,  and 
exceptionally  well  grounded  in  spelling, 
punctuation,  and  grammar.  The  chief  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  work  is  that  there  is  a 
certain  strain  involved  in  transcription  from 
the  machine  all  day  without  a  change  of 
activity. 

Many  blind  girls  have  been  successfully 
trained  as  telephone  switchboard  operators. 
This  is  especially  practical  in  cities 
where  the  old  type  of  switchboard  which 
is  easy  to  operate  by  the  blind  is  in  use. 
It  is,  however,  possible  for  a  blind  person 
to  operate  the  new  style  switchboard  if  there 
are  not  too  many  calls.  Some  combination 
of  clerical  and  switchboard  work  might  be 
discovered,  possibly  in  an  institution  where 
many  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  a  reg¬ 
ular  commercial  office  would  be  eliminated. 

For  girls  who  are  fond  of  children  there 
are  possibilities  in  nursery  schools,  day  nur¬ 
series,  etc.  One  girl  took  a  course  in  library 
story  telling  and  now  conducts  a  children’s 
hour  in  a  public  library.  Another  who  was 
trained  in  kindergarten  work  has  done  very 
well  in  a  day  nursery.  This  field  has  not 
been  fully  explored,  but  it  has  possibilities. 

For  the  girl  who  is  self-confident  and  a 
good  mixer  various  types  of  selling  are 
profitable.  One  of  the  most  lucrative  is 
that  of  selling  subscriptions  to  the  book 
clubs,  such  as  the  Book  League  of  America 
and  the  Literary  Guild.  Both  these  organi¬ 
zations  are  willing  to  take  blind  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives,  and  the  Book  League  has  made 
special  arrangements  to  facilitate  their  work. 
This  is  a  new  project,  and  it  is  too  soon  to 


know  what  the  earnings  are  likely  to  be,  but 
for  a  capable  person  they  should  be  at  least 
$25  a  week. 

You  have  doubtless  already  thought  of  the 
possibilities  of  massage.  We  feel  that  the 
best  opportunities  in  this  line  are  in  institu¬ 
tions  for  crippled  children,  sanatorium^  and 
the  like. 

Blind  people  find  satisfying  opportunities  in 
the  field  of  the  home  teaching  of  the  blind. 
The  home  teacher  is  a  combination  of 
teacher  and  social  worker  with  a  very  large 
element  of  friendliness  thrown  in.  For  any¬ 
one  going  into  the  field  at  the  present  time, 
training  is  most  desirable.  There  is  a  very 
good  course  offered  at  the  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  in 
connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Social  Work.  Unfortunately,  the  pay  for 
home  teachers  is  small,  lower,  possibly,  than 
in  other  forms  of  social  work. 

Question 

I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to  occupations 
for  young  girls  who  have  lost  their  sight. 

My  daughter  will  graduate  from  a  school 
for  the  blind  this  year,  and  what  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  is  some  work  that  will  be  suitable 
for  her  to  take  up. 

I  learn  that  you  specialize  in  advising 
occupations  for  folks  like  these,  and  if  you 
can  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  what  young 
girls  do  qualify  for  I  shall  be  glad. 

She  has  some  gift  for  story  writing  but 
would  need  training  along  the  line  for  writ¬ 
ing  short  stories.  Could  you  advise  whether 
there  is  some  school  through  which  she 
might  train  for  this  or  any  other  speciali¬ 
zation? 

Anything  you  can  advise  me  in  regard  to 
her  welfare  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Answer 

In  general  it  is  very  difficult  for  any 
person,  seeing  as  well  as  blind,  to  get  a 
start  in  story  writing.  It  requires  sometimes 
several  years  of  unsuccessful  effort  before 
one  even  sells  one  story,  and  to  make  it 
remunerative  as  an  occupation  is  indeed  a 
slow  process.  When  the  difficulties  con¬ 
fronting  a  seeing  writer  are  so  great,  those 
which  the  blind  writer  faces  are  even  great¬ 
er.  Nevertheless,  there  are  one  or  two  cases 
of  blind  persons  who  have  been  successful 
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in  this  field.  For  instance,  a  young  girl 
who  graduated  from  a  school  for  the  blind 
and  then  from  Vassar  College  is  now  doing 
feature  writing  for  a  Buffalo  newspaper. 

If  your  daughter  is  fond  of  children  she 
might  find  an  opening  in  kindergarten  work, 
nursery  school  work,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  We  have  perhaps  a  half  dozen  cases 
on  record  of  girls  who  are  doing  this  sort 
of  thing  very  successfully.  Another  girl 
took  a  course  in  story  telling  and  tells  stories 
at  the  children’s  hour  in  public  libraries. 

Here  in  the  East  a  number  of  sightless 
girls  have  been  trained  and  placed  as  dicta¬ 
phone  operators,  but  we  are  finding  that 
openings  are  becoming  scarcer  because  the 
dictaphone  is  not  so  widely  used  for  ordi¬ 
nary  dictation  as  it  used  to  be.  These  con¬ 
ditions  may  not  hold  true  in  the  West.  In 
order  to  be  a  successful  dictaphone  operator 
a  girl  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
spelling  and  grammar,  the  power  of  concen¬ 
tration  and  a  thorough  training  in  typewrit¬ 
ing  and  office  practice. 

Another  blind  girl  has  opened  a  lending 
library  on  a  paying  basis  and  finds  herself 
able  to  handle  the  work  satisfactorily,  but 
she  has  not  yet  been  in  business  long  enough 
to  judge  whether  or  not  the  enterprise  will 
be  profitable. 

If  your  daughter  likes  handwork,  there 
are  various  forms  of  craft  weaving,  such  as 
homespun,  silk  scarfs  and  fine  linens,  which 
in  certain  communities  have  proved  most 
profitable.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  for  the 
worker  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  color 
and  design  in  order  to  make  her  products 
truly  artistic.  Also  she  usually  needs  a  little 
sighted  supervision  to  prevent  errors  and 
flaws.  The  product,  being  hand  made  and 
of  an  exclusive  design,  is  most  marketable 
provided  there  is  a  clientele  that  can  afford 
to  pay  for  such  things.  Such  articles  can 
sometimes  be  disposed  of  through  specialty 
shops  patronized  by  the  well-to-do.  There 
are,  however,  so  many  factors  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  that  I  suggest  this  work  only  with 
many  reservations. 

To  proceed  to  the  question  of  training, 
whatever  occupation  your  daughter  selects, 
I  think  that  special  training  for  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  essential.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  true  that  young  seeing  people  going 
into  any  line  of  work  require  a  special 


course  of  training,  usually  of  a  technical 
sort,  if  they  are  going  to  advance  in  it. 
The  general  high  school,  or  even  general 
college  education  is  no  longer  an  adequate 
vocational  preparation.  Naturally  the  blind 
person  needs  this  technical  training  even 
more. 

It  is  usually  more  satisfactory  for  a  sight¬ 
less  person  to  get  such  technical  training  in 
a  special  school  devoted  to  that  purpose ; 
that  is,  to  take  his  special  training  among 
seeing  people  who  are  preparing  for  the  same 
vocation.  In  this  way  he  has  a  better 
opportunity  to  measure  himself  by  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  seeing  people. 

In  the  case  of  short-story  writing,  for 
instance,  there  are  a  number  of  good  courses 
offered  by  various  schools  and  colleges. 

We  feel  that  a  blind  person  choosing  a 
vocation  should  decide  first  of  all  what  oc¬ 
cupations  his  abilities  and  qualifications 
would  fit  him  for  if  he  could  see,  and  then 
should  select  from  among  those  occupations 
the  one  in  which  blindness  affords  the  least 
serious  handicap. 

I  wonder  if  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
Hadley  Correspondence  School  in  Winnetka, 
Illinois,  which  offers  to  blind  persons  many 
correspondence  courses  in  various  subjects. 

(Continued  from  page  50) 
work  done  by  the  hands  in  child¬ 
hood  is  never  forgotten.  Feeling  the 
importance  of  this,  I  had  some  small 
models  made  for  teaching  basketry 
in  schools. 

Children  from  eight  to  ten  years 
old  in  sight  saving  and  auxiliary 
classes  are  able  to  follow  the  pro¬ 
jecting  ribs  on  the  model  and  do 
perfectly  upright  work. 

The  cost  of  these  models  will  not 
only  be  saved  in  great  saving  of 
time  in  teaching,  but  will  be  more 
than  repaid  by  the  elimination  of 
waste  material. 

It  is  my  great  wish  that  my  device 
should  be  made  available  to  children 
and  the  many  others,  like  myself, 
also  to  disabled  people  in  hospitals. 
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Christmas  Music  Broadcast 

By  Edwin  L.  Gardiner 

Members  of  the  special  choir 
from  Perkins  Institution  which 
broadcast  a  program  of  Christmas 
music  through  WEEI  December  23, 
1928,  enjoyed  an  interesting  exper¬ 
ience.  This  is  the  second  time  that 
this  choir  of  thirty  singers,  selected 
from  the  large  chorus  of  the  school, 
has  been  on  the  air.  A  year  ago  we 
sang  secular  music  exclusively 
while  this  season  we  confined  our¬ 
selves  to  Christmas  music,  the  three 
groups  of  songs  covering  a  wide 
range  in  style,  rhythm,  tonality  and 
racial  sources,  being  preceded  and 
interspersed  with  orchestral  pieces 
played  by  the  Vannini  Symphony 
Ensemble. 

With  this  fine  orchestra  available 
for  accompaniments  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  arrange  and  score  the  parts 
for  the  players,  and  this  work  was 
skilfully  done  by  Mr.  Edward  Jen¬ 
kins,  a  former  graduate  of  Perkins 
and  also  a  graduate  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Boston,  and  a  composer  and  organ¬ 
ist  of  much  promise. 

The  choral  part  of  the  program 
was  as  follows:  Break  Forth,  O 
Beauteous,  Heavenly  Light — Bach; 
Sleeps  Judea  Fair — Mackinnon  ; 
Noel  of  the  Bressan  Waits — Dar- 
cieux;  The  Holy  Child — Old  French 
Noel;  Winter  Legendry — Samuel 
Richards  Gaines;  The  Kings — Cor¬ 
nelius;  The  Cornish  Bells — Tertius 
Noble;  The  Virgin’s  Lullaby — Old 
French  Noel;  From  Highest  Heaven 
—Old  German  Carol.  The  solo 
voices  needed  in  three  of  the  son^s 
were  provided  by  members  of  the 
choir. 


It  is  probably  more  difficult  to 
sing  or  to  play  to  a  radio  audience 
than  to  one  in  which  both  perform¬ 
ers  and  listeners  are  in  close  contact 
in  a  hall.  Singers  are  spurred  on 
to  their  best  endeavor  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  responsive  audience,  while 
in  broadcasting,  the  musician  must 
sustain  his  best  artistry  without  this 
aid  and  in  the  face  of  a  deadly 
silence  at  the  close  of  each  song. 
Only  those  who  have  experienced 
public  performance  can  appreciate 
this  loss  of  direct  contact  as  felt 
by  musicians  in  a  broadcasting 
studio. 

New  Seeing  Eye  Class 

November  29th  another  class  to 
train  German  Shepherd  dogs  to  lead 
blind  people  opened  in  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania.  The  following  stu¬ 
dents  registered :  Mr.  S.  Mervyn 
Sinclair,  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  Williams¬ 
port,  Pa.;  Miss  Ann  Connelly,  Field 
Agent  for  the  Blind,  State  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  Department  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  Burlington,  Vermont;  Miss 
Sadie  Jacobs,  Home  Teacher  for  the 
Blind,  Louisiana  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana; 
Rev.  C.  E.  Seymour,  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Randallstown, 
Maryland;  Mr.  Bill  Hauff,  Con- 
neaut,  Ohio;  Mr.  Clyde  Hutley, 
Jamestown,  New  York.  Many  more 
applications  for  lead  dogs  have  been 
received  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis  is 
sending  another  trainer  from  the 
International  School  at  Lausanne, 
and  the  course  will  comprise  three 
weeks  of  working  with  dogs  and 
blind  people  together. 


Bulletin  Board 

Contributions  of  news  of  work  for  the  blind  all  over  the  country  are  desired  for  these 
pages.  All  manuscript  must  be  in  the  editor’s  hands  five  weeks 

prior  to  date  of  publication. 


J^AZARETH  INSTITUTION  for  the 
Blind,  in  Montreal,  reports  that  M. 
Gabriel  Cusson,  Prix  d’Europe  1923,  a  pupil 
of  the  Institute,  is  still  studying  in  Paris 
at  the  Normal  School  of  Music.  This  is 
his  sixth  year.  He  is  becoming  a  good 
composer,  besides  vocal  and  cello  work. 

^HE  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind 
is  celebrating  Light  Week  by  distributing 
great  quantities  of  literature  on  good  light¬ 
ing  in  the  home,  school,  etc . The 

Association  is  very  busy  getting  ready  for 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Meeting  which  will  be  held  in 
St.  Louis,  November  11th,  12th  and  13th. 
The  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Chase 
Hotel,  one  of  the  most  attractive  hotels  in 
St.  Louis.  It  faces  the  very  beautiful  Forest 
Park,  renowned  the  world  over  for  its  beau¬ 
tiful  Municipal  Opera  and  for  having  been 
the  ground  on  which  the  World’s  Fair  com¬ 
memorating  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was 

held  some  years  ago . The  Missouri 

Association  for  the  Blind  has  under  its  care 
a  lecture  fund  which  brings  to  St.  Louis 
each  year  a  very  renowned  ophthalmologist 
who  gives  a  lecture.  This  year  Dr.  Daniel 
Velez  of  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  will  be  the 
lecturer.  His  subject  will  be  the  same  as 
his  book,  “Drama  of  the  Clinic.”  .  .  .  . 
The  celebrated  Viennese  ophthalmologist, 
Dr.  Ernst  Fuchs,  who  was  awarded  the 
Leslie  Dana  Medal  this  year  at  Amsterdam, 

will  be  presented  at  the  meeting . 

Mr.  Robert  Johnston,  the  veteran  president 
of  the  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind, 
has  offered  three  prizes  for  the  children 
who  write  the  best  essays  on  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  and  three  prizes  to  the  blind  per¬ 
sons  who  write  the  best  essays  on  Occupa¬ 
tions  for  the  Blind.  The  awards  will  be 
given  during  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Society  in  St.  Louis,  November  11,  12 

and  13. 


rJ^HE  Syracuse  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  report  that  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Lions  Club  a  sale  has  been 
conducted  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  month 
in  one  of  the  big  department  stores  of 
Syracuse.  The  store  provides  one  of  its 
best  counters  on  the  main  floor,  and  includes 
this  merchandise  in  their  advertising.  The 
Lions  furnish  printed  leaflets  for  the  sale. 

jJNDER  the  auspices  of  St.  Dunstan’s, 
London,  England,  Captain  Ian  Fraser, 
Chairman,  a  Conference  of  Executives  con¬ 
cerned  with  Blinded  Soldiers’  Training  and 
Aftercare  in  all  English  speaking  parts  of 
the  British  Empire  was  arranged  and  held 
from  July  1st  to  12th.  This  Conference  was 
attended  by  Captain  Ian  Fraser,  Chairman 
of  St.  Dunstan’s,  together  with  Mrs.  Bates, 
Secretary,  and  other  executives ;  Mrs.  E. 
Vintcent,  representing  St.  Dunstan’s  After¬ 
care  Committee,  South  Africa;  Mr.  P.  J. 
Lynch,  from  Australia ;  Mr.  Clutha  Mack¬ 
enzie,  Director,  Jubilee  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Auckland,  New  Zealand ;  Captain  E. 
A.  Baker,  General  Secretary,  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  On¬ 
tario.  All  items  of  Training,  Aftercare, 

etc.,  were  thoroughly  discussed . 

Dr.  J.  A.  MacDonald,  National  Field  Sec¬ 
retary,  was  transferred  from  the  Maritime 
Division  field  to  British  Columbia  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Dr.  MacDonald  is  organizing  a 
Building  Maintenance  and  Endowment  fund 
campaign  in  the  cities  of  Vancouver,  Vic¬ 
toria,  and  New  Westminster,  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  for  the  amount  of  $150,000.00.  Drive 
for  subscriptions  commenced  on  November 

4th . On  June  1st  Miss  McLelland. 

M.A.  (Oxford),  was  appointed  as  National 
Prevention  Representative.  Miss  McLelland 
spent  the  month  of  June  observing  in  Sight 
Saving  Classes,  clinics,  etc.,  in  Toronto, 
then  took  a  special  course  for  Sight  Saving 
Class  teachers  at  Columbia  University  under 
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the  auspices  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  and  is  since  en¬ 
gaged  in  preparation  of  literature  and  in 
the  working  out  of  schedule  of  lectures  to 
normal  schools  for  teachers  across  Canada. 

fT'HE  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
A  Blind  reports  that  the  Annual  Evening  of 
Pleasure  for  the  blind,  their  guides  and 
patrons  held  in  November  had  an  attendance 
of  about  800  persons.  Each  year  in  June 
this  same  group  of  people  enjoy  a  boat  ride 
down  the  Ohio  River. 

rPHE  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  reports  that  the  Lions  of  Colorado 
have  again  contributed  thirty-six  volumes 
for  the  library.  The  Lions  also  arranged  a 
benefit  concert  for  one  of  the  school  violin 
students  and  bought  a  new  instrument  for 
him  with  the  proceeds.  One  of  the  June 
graduates  has  again  been  successful  in  sell¬ 
ing  a  short  story  for  children  to  the  Lutheran 
Publishing  Company  in  Philadelphia. 

^HE  High  School  of  the  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  School  for  the  Blind  has  the 
system  of  rotating  colors ;  that  is,  the  colors 
of  the  graduating  class  become  the  colors 
of  the  incoming  Freshman  class. 

On  October  18th  of  this  year  the  color 
day  exercises  were  held  in  the  chapel.  The 
girls  wore  white  dresses  with  their  colors 
across  their  breasts  and  the  boys  wore  their 
colors  in  their  button  holes.  The  exercises 
opened  with  the  singing  of  a  high  school 
song  and  a  song  by  the  upper  classes  to 
welcome  the  Freshmen.  Then  the  colors, 
yellow  and  white,  were  presented  by  Clifford 
Porter,  the  president  of  the  Senior  Class 
and  received  by  Ralph  Stone,  the  president 
of  the  Freshman  Class.  The  rest  of  the 
program  consisted  of  class  songs  by  the 
various  classes  and  finally  the  school  song 
sung  by  the  entire  audience. 

jy/JISS  EVELYN  M.  CARPENTER  has 
been  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  as  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  Worker.  Miss  Car¬ 
penter  is  a  graduate  nurse,  and  has  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  in  public  health  work. 
She  assumed  her  duties  with  the  Council 
on  October  1st,  1929,  as  Supervisor,  Conser¬ 


vation  of  Vision.  Miss  Carpenter  received 
her  nursing  training  at  the  Jefferson  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Philadelphia,  has  studied  at  Columbia 
University  and  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  lacks  only  four  and  a  half  credits  to 
entitle  her  to  a  degree  from  the  latter  In¬ 
stitution.  She  was  for  a  period  employed 
by  the  Illinois  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  and  made  a  study  covering  the 
entire  State  of  Illinois  dealing  with  the 
practice  of  midwifery  as  a  contributing  cause 
of  blindness.  The  Council  welcomes  her  to 
help  the  cause  in  Pennsylvania. 

^^CLASS  in  “Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of 
the  Sick”  has  been  organized  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  the  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  This  class,  which  consists  of 
fifteen  older  girls,  is  taught  by  Miss  Grace 
Thompson,  a  graduate  nurse.  Co-operating 
with  Miss  Thompson  is  Miss  Marie  Cobb, 
Girls’  Physical  Director  at  the  school.  A 
standard  certificate  is  issued  to  those  who 
successfully  pass  a  practical  and  written 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  course.  A 
similar  class  was  successfully  conducted  in 
this  school  three  years  ago  by  the  Red 
Cross  as  an  experiment.  Every  member 
of  the  class  passed  both  examinations  with 
high  grades  and  received  a  standard  cer¬ 
tificate  from  Washington.  The  Red  Cross 
does  not  make  any  alterations  or  exceptions 
in  giving  this  course  to  blind  students. 

/"A  VERBROOK  has  secured  the  services 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  Roberts,  of  the 
Manual  Training  Department,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  Rockford  College,  with  courses 
in  Home  Economics  at  Columbia  University. 
....  Miss  Nellie  M.  Skinner,  a  graduate 
of  the  Emerson  College  of  Oratory,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  teacher  of  physical 
expression  and  declamation  and  English. 
....  Mr.  Neal  F.  Quimby,  the  new  boys’ 
physical  instructor  and  play  leader,  grad¬ 
uated  in  June,  1929,  from  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  College  at  Springfield, 

Massachusetts . Overbrook  also  added 

to  its  staff  two  housemothers  for  the  Kinder¬ 
garten  Building,  Mrs.  Beryl  W.  Irvin  and 
Miss  Harriet  J.  Crawford.  Two  former 
housemothers  at  the  Kindergarten  both  left 
last  June,  Miss  Weber  retiring  after  a  long 
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term  of  service,  having  reached  the  retire¬ 
ment  age,  and  Miss  Karcher  to  take  another 

position  elsewhere . The  Overbrook 

School  enjoyed  a  six-day  visit  from  Dr. 
Artur  Peiser,  Superintendent  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  just  outside  of  Berlin,  Ger¬ 
many.  Mr.  Currlin,  instructor  in  tuning, 
a  totally  blind  graduate  of  the  school,  in¬ 
terpreted  a  talk  Dr.  Peiser  gave  in  Morning 

Prayers . Recent  visitors  to  the 

Overbrook  School  have  included  members 
of  the  Junior  League,  a  large  group  from 
the  Philadelphia  Normal  School  and  the 
Philomuseum  Club,  numbering  thirty-five. 
....  The  Overbrook  School  is  now  well 
supplied  with  radios.  There  is  one  in  every 
cottage,  a  Panatrope  (radio  and  victrola 
combined)  in  the  Auditorium,  and  a  number 
of  teachers  have  radios  in  their  rooms.  .  .  . 
Overbrook  is  equipping  three  rooms  as  a 
domestic  science  cottage.  There  will  be  a 
kitchen,  dining  room  and  living  room.  .  .  . 
Miss  Sterling,  Braille  Librarian,  who  ob¬ 
tained  leave  of  absence  for  about  four 
months  due  to  illness,  has  returned  to  her 
post  in  the  library  on  part  time  until  she 

has  fully  recovered  her  strength . 

The  three  young  women  who  constitute  the 
1930  Home  Teachers’  Training  Class  are 
this  year  attending  the  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Social  and  Health  Work,  the  local  train¬ 
ing  school  for  social  workers.  Two  of  them 
— Viola  Jaenicke,  of  Whitneyville,  Hamden, 
Connecticut,  and  Helen  Scherer,  of  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J. — live  at  Overbrook  and  go  to 
and  fro  daily,  having  their  reading  done  here 
and  at  the  School  of  Social  and  Health 
Work.  Margaret  Crawford,  the  third  of  the 
group,  lives  at  home  and  secures  her 
reading  at  home  and  at  the  School. 

.  .  .  .  Two  members  of  former  Home- 

Teacher  Training  Classes  have  recently  been 
appointed  to  new  positions  which  afford  in¬ 
creased  opportunities  for  service  and  the  use 
of  initiative.  Mary  Miller,  Field  Represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council 
for  the  Blind  since  August,  1927,  has  become 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  home  teachers  of 
the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  with  headquarters  at  Gloversville,  for 

the  time  being . Katherine  Dunsmore, 

who  has  served  as  one  of  the  home  teachers 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 
since  September,  1927,  has  just  been  selected 


as  the  Supervisor  of  the  Berks  County 
Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  that  is  being  organized,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Reading.  The  local  Lions  Club 
has  been  actively  interested  and  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  initiating  and  financing  the 

work  of  this  new  branch . School 

opened  September  10th  with  every  place 
taken  or  promised.  All  of  the  210  available 
beds  are  occupied  and  there  are  15  day 
pupils  at  Overbrook.  The  Day  School  main¬ 
tained  at  1305  Locust  Street,  in  the  center 
of  the  city,  is  attended  by  ten  pupils.  There 
are  now  202  Pennsylvania  pupils;  16  New 
Jersey  pupils;  9  from  Delaware;  2  from 
Connecticut ;  1  from  Virginia ;  1  from  Ari¬ 
zona;  2  private  pupils  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  6  State  Scholarship  Aid  pupils  also 
from  Pennsylvania,  i.e.,  those  attending  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  learning. 

i. 

) 

rpHE  Division  of  the  Blind,  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education,  reports  that 
radio  station  WEEI  has  started  a  Reading 
Circle  for  the  Blind,  as  a  regular  feature 
of  their  afternoon  program.  For  the  present, 
two  half-hours  a  week  will  be  given  over 
to  reading  stories  and  interesting  talks. 

'THE  contract  for  printing  the  1929  bi- 
A  ennial  report  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  has  been  awarded 
to  the  National  Composition  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  About  800  copies 
will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  membership 
requirements  and  orders  from  organizations 
and  individuals.  It  is  not  possible  to  an¬ 
nounce  when  the  report  will  be  available, 
but  copies  will  be  mailed  to  those  who  hold 
two-year  memberships  in  the  A.A.W.B.  free 
of  charge.  The  price  of  the  report  this  year 
will  be  $3.00,  although  a  special  reduction 
will  be  made  to  libraries  and  to  blind  people. 

"C’ARLIER  than  ever  before  the  Year- 
Book  for  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  has  been  published 
and  circulated.  It  is  a  handsomely  printed 
pamphlet  of  sixty  pages,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated,  mainly  with  half-tones  from  photo¬ 
graphs  showing  gymnastic  activities.  It  is 
the  custom  of  the  Institute  to  emphasize  in 
its  Year-Book  various  phases  of  the  school’s 
activities,  one  year  the  emphasis  being  put 
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on  literary  subjects,  another  year  in  musical 
activities,  and  again  on  manual  training. 
This  year  the  accomplishments  of  the  track 
team  are  illustrated  and  many  scenes  of 
outdoor  life  are  shown. 

THE  removal  of  the  Music  School  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  to 
new  quarters  has  made  the  space  it  formerly 
occupied  available  to  the  Men’s  Recreation 
Department  in  the  59th  Street  building. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  men’s  recreation 
work  which  has  attracted  great  interest  this 
season  is  the  class  in  boxing.  The  partially 
blind  and  even  many  of  the  totally  blind  boys 
and  men  find  this  sport  very  interesting  and 
invigorating.  The  boxing  fans  gather  in  the 
Club  Room  to  hear  the  various  fights  over 
the  radio.  Among  the  other  activities  of 
this  Department  are  a  Dramatic  Club,  Swim¬ 
ming  Club,  three  Bowling  Teams,  a  group 
of  pool  sharks — while  others  are  experts  at 
the  famous  game  of  bridge.  Instruction  is 
given  in  social  dancing,  and  a  regular  dance, 
which  is  attended  by  seeing  girls,  is  held 
every  two  weeks.  A  Boy  Scout  Troop  of 
thirty-one  boys  meets  at  the  Lighthouse 
each  Wednesday  evening  and  carries  on  a 
very  lively  scout  program. 

TI/TRS.  ISABELLE  B.  ROBERTSON  has 
Abeen  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Oklahoma 
Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind,  succeeding 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Milan.  Mrs.  Robertson  reports 
that  many  accidents  in  the  oil  field  have 
resulted  in  partial  or  total  blindness  for 
several  men,  and  that  the  energies  of  the 
Commission  have  been  directed  in  their  be¬ 
half.  The  Oklahoma  Commission  for  the 
Adult  Blind  is  also  trying  the  experiment  of 
giving  canary  birds  to  blind  women  to  raise 
and  sell.  As  there  are  a  very  few  wild 
song  birds  in  Oklahoma,  there  is  an  unusual 
demand  for  canaries  in  that  section. 

^HE  Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind  re¬ 
ports  that  the  Ohio  Welfare  Conference 
held  in  Dayton,  October  8th  to  11th,  was 
the  largest  state  meeting  of  Social  Workers 
ever  held.  There  were  ten  hundred  and 
twelve  registrations.  The  usual  study  courses 
were  given  two  days  before  the  general  con¬ 
ference  opened.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  a  session  for  the  blind  work  has  ap¬ 


peared  on  the  general  program.  The  invita¬ 
tion  extended  by  the  Toledo  group  to  the 
Ohio  Welfare  Conference  to  meet  in  Toledo 
next  October  was  accepted.  ....  The 
response  to  a  letter  sent  to  clubs,  churches, 
and  other  organizations,  asking  that  they 
advertise  the  Society’s  rug  weaving,  chair 
caning,  and  brooms,  have  been  most  grati¬ 
fying.  Most  of  the  clubs  that  have  bulletins 
have  sent  us  sample  copies  in  which  the 

advertising  appeared . The  valuable 

motor  service  rendered  by  the  Sheriff  and 
the  Lions’  Club  is  greatly  appreciated.  The 
Society  is  permitted  to  carry  our  list  of 
names  to  the  Yellow  Cab  Co.  every  Thurs¬ 
day  to  bring  those  to  the  club  meeting  who 
have  no  means  of  transportation,  and  the 
bill  is  sent  to  the  Sheriff.  Five  members 
of  the  Lions’  Club  call  with  their  machines 
for  those  who  have  no  means  of  getting 
home  after  the  meeting. 

N  September  17,  1929,  the  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  sponsored  a  Con¬ 
ference  on  Help  for  the  Blind  in  Colorado. 
Ihe  afternoon  program  consisted  of  reports 
of  those  who  attended  the  Biennial  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind,  four  teachers  for  the 
blind,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Workshop 
and  the  chauffeur,  who  also  sells  goods  for 
the  Workshop.  There  were  fifty-six  who 
attended  the  dinner  at  the  Argonaut  Hotel, 
and  the  speakers  of  the  evening  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  President  Jackson,  and  were  as 
follows :  Dr.  C.  G.  Hickey,  President,  Adult 
Blind  Home  Association;  Mr.  Thomas  S. 
McAloney,  Superintendent  Colorado  School 
for  Deaf  and  Blind ;  Miss  Eunice  Robinson, 
Executive  Secretary  Bureau  of  Charity, 
Denver;  Mr.  C.  G.  Williams,  Committee  on 
Blind,  Lions  Club,  Denver ;  Mr.  C.  M. 
Schenck,  Treasurer  School  Board  of  Den¬ 
ver.  Three  piano  numbers  were  given  by 
Mrs.  Charlton  Harris  Richardson,  and  three 
barytone  solos  were  sung  by  Bert  Johnson. 

rj^HE  last  legislature  of  the  State  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  made  an  appropriation  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  several  home  teachers.  Honorable 
D.  M.  Coleman,  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
and  Field  Agent  for  the  Blind  of  Tennessee, 
has  recently  arranged  to  put  one  teacher  in 
the  field.  The  appointment  came  through 
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Captain  Richard  H.  Lyle,  Commissioner  of 
State  Institutions,  on  Mr.  Coleman’s  rec¬ 
ommendation,  to  Miss  Nell  Moseley,  of 
Columbia,  Tennessee,  a  former  graduate  of 

the  school . During  the  past  three 

months  some  changes  and  improvements 
have  been  made  at  the  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Blind.  Through  certain  appropriations 
of  the  last  Legislature  a  new  kitchen,  bake- 
room,  and  pantry,  have  been  erected  on  a 
level  with  the  second  story  main  dining 
room.  This  new  building  has  been  well 
arranged,  modernly  equipped,  and  up  to  date 

in  every  respect . The  school  has 

also,  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  increasing 
number  of  boys,  remodeled  what  was  for¬ 
merly  the  boys’  shop,  and  equipped  it  as  a 
dormitory  with  modern  facilities  for  dor¬ 
mitory  use.  This  change  involved  re¬ 
arranging,  and  remodeling  some  basement 
rooms  formerly  used  as  the  engineer’s  shop, 
and  equipping  them  for  broom  making,  chair 
caning,  etc. 

^HE  Blind  Men’s  Club  of  New  Jersey 
changed  the  name  of  their  camp  from 
“Camp  Happiness”  to  the  “Lighthouse.” 
This  year,  the  club  reports  an  unusually 
successful  season.  On  October  16th,  a  play 
written  by  Frank  Hall  was  presented  by 
this  club  for  the  benefit  of  the  Summer 
Vacation  Cottage  for  Blind  Men  Building 
Fund. 

^HE  Arizona  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
youngest  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  has 
increased  its  enrollment  considerably.  This 
is  the  first  year  the  School  has  had  a  high 
school  department.  It  was  made  necessary 
by  the  advancement  of  the  old  pupils  and 
by  new  pupils  coming  from  other  states. 
Improvements  have  been  made  to  the  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  way  of  additions  of  musical  in¬ 
struments,  text  books  and  library.  Mrs. 
Clarence  Utzman  is  teacher  in  charge  and 
teaches  the  high  school  subjects.  Mrs.  Utz¬ 
man  is  a  graduate  of  the  Oklahoma  Univer¬ 
sity  and  has  taught  in  both  the  Oklahoma 
and  Louisiana  Schools  for  the  Blind.  Miss 
Maryonne  Becker,  a  graduate  of  Bethlehem 
Academy,  Faribault,  Minnesota,  and  post¬ 
graduate  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  Notre 
Dame,  Indiana,  comes  to  us  from  the  Dodge 
City  Music  Conservatory,  Dodge  City,  Kan¬ 


sas.  Miss  Becker  has  charge  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  music.  Mr.  Fayette  Allee,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind, 
has  charge  of  the  industrial  department. 

^HE  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind 
reports  that  their  twenty-sixth  semi¬ 
annual  showing  and  sale  of  Victor  products 
was  held  during  the  week  of  November  11th. 
The  business  from  these  sales  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  gratifying. 

^HE  New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind  reports  a  new  swimming  pool 
nearly  completed.  It  still  lacks  an  appro¬ 
priation  to  install  pumping  and  filtration 
system  during  the  present  school  year,  but 
when  it  is  complete  the  pool  will  be  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  present  equipment. 

^HE  Association  for  the  Blind  of  Roch¬ 
ester  reports  a  healthy  condition  of  their 
rug  weaving  department.  The  rugs  have 
been  placed  in  one  of  the  leading  depart¬ 
ment  stores  of  Rochester  and  are  keeping 
four  men  busy  on  orders  from  the  stores  and 
private  orders.  Prevailing  wholesale  rates 
have  been  met  and  the  stock  kept  moving. 
This  Association  suggests  to  other  organi¬ 
zations  who  find  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
their  rug  products  that  there  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  bargain  basement  departments.  Odd 
and  broken  lots  may  be  disposed  of  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  this  way.  For  department  store 
selling  there  are  two  specific  patterns  which 
the  Rochester  Association  makes  exclusive¬ 
ly  for  the  individual  store  and  these  are  not 
sold  in  the  Association  shop.  In  this  way 
there  is  no  discrepancies  in  selling  prices 
and  the  idea  has  worked  out  well. 

^DULT  EDUCATION  says : 

“The  Perkins  Institution  is  an  en¬ 
dowed,  undenominational  corporation  not  run 
for  profit.  The  tuition  fee,  including  board, 
is  four  hundred  dollars,  whether  for  State 
or  private  pupils.  The  academic  year  is  from 
mid-September  to  mid-June,  observing  the 
usual  vacations,  when  the  pupils  go  home. 
Visits  by  pupils  of  public  and  private  schools 
and  by  college  students  are  welcomed. 

“The  Institution  is  first  and  foremost  a 
boarding  school  for  blind  children.  It  now 
conducts,  however,  an  intensive,  all-the-year 
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course  for  adults  on  the  theory  and  practice 
of  special  methods  used  in  teaching  blind 
children.  This  course  is  primarily  for  can¬ 
didate  teachers  who  have  their  sight.  The 
course  may  be  pursued  along  with  Nl,  a 
half-year  general  course  on  the  education  of 
the  blind,  which  is  offered  by  the  School  of 
Education  of  Harvard  University,  and  of 
which  the  lecturer  is  the  director  of  Perkins 
Institution.  A  few  free  scholarships  are 
available.  A  special  descriptive  leaflet  will 
be  sent  on  application. 

“For  blind  and  partly  seeing  people  only, 
the  Institution  offers  courses  in  piano  tuning, 
piano  teaching,  poultry  keeping,  handcraft 
training,  and  simple  domestic  science  in 
preparation  for  helping  at  home  or  becom¬ 
ing  mothers’  helpers.  Terms,  free  or  by 
arrangement.  A  few  free  scholarships  are 
available. 


FULL  OR  PART  TIME 
EMPLOYMENT 

An  agency  devoted  to  the  special  needs 
and  exclusive  employment  of  blind  solici¬ 
tors,  endorsed  by  the  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  offers  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  either  for  full  or 
part  time  employment  to  educated  and 
capable  sightless  men  and  women  with 
or  without  sales  experience.  Write  for 
information  either  in  Braille,  Point  or 
Ink  to  Braille  Division,  55  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York. 


Perkins  Institution  now  has  its  name  on 
the  list  of  schools  approved  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  as  one  of  the  places 
of  learning  for  immigrant  students.  Bulletin 
No.  2  of  the  Institute  of  International  Edu¬ 
cation,  July,  1929,  briefly  describes  on  page 
31  the  Fisher  and  the  Prescott  "funds  usable 
for  students  preparing  to  teach  blind  chil¬ 
dren. 

Needing  three  new  teachers,  as  the  lower 
school  did  this  fall,  all  of  them  were  ap¬ 
pointed  from  last  year’s  Harvard  and  Spe¬ 
cial  Methods  class.  Never  before  in  the 
ninety-six  years  of  Perkins  history  has  it 
been  possible  to  appoint  all  such  new  teach¬ 
ers  from  candidates  who  didn’t  have  to  learn 
our  special  teaching  after  appointment  or 
while  on  the  job. 

E.  E.  Allen 


NEW  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  BLIND 

The  Book  League  of  America  has 
opened  up  a  new  department  for  blind 
sales  agents.  Equipment  specially  planned 
for  the  use  of  blind  agents  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  free  of  charge.  For  each  $18 
membership  to  The  Book  League  sold, 
$4.50  will  be  paid  to  the  agent.  For  time 
payment  memberships  sold,  $4.00  is  paid. 
Monthly  and  yearly  bonuses  are  paid 
starting  as  low  as  10  sales  a  month. 
Personal  attention  is  given  to  the  training 
of  each  applicant  for  this  work.  For  full 
particulars  write  to  Miss  Mercedes  Ben¬ 
nett,  The  Book  League  of  America,  100 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FORM  FOR  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  125  East  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of 

. Dollars  to 

the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(Address) 
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Montreal  Association  Is 
Twenty-one  Years  Old 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mont¬ 
real  Association  for  the  Blind  held 
on  October  8th  in  the  Association 
Hall  was  a  “Coming  of  Age”  cele¬ 
bration.  From  a  meeting  of  seven¬ 
teen  blind  persons  called  together 
by  Mr.  P.  E.  Layton  in  April,  1908, 
at  which  the  urgent  need  of  an  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Blind  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Layton,  a  resolution  was  unani¬ 
mously  passed  establishing  the 
Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind. 

At  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  in  October  Mrs.  P.  E.  Layton, 
Secretary,  gave  some  interesting 
figures  comparing  the  first  Annual 
Report  with  the  twenty-first.  The 
first  report  showed  that  the  Associ¬ 
ation  then  rented  a  small  workshop 
twenty  feet  wide  by  forty  feet  deep, 
a  total  space  of  eight  hundred  feet. 
Today  the  organization  owns 
400,000  square  feet  of  land  and  two 
modern  buildings  with  floor  space 
of  30,300  square  feet.  Wages  paid 
to  the  blind  have  grown  from  $552 
the  first  year  to  over  $33,000  in  the 
twenty-first  year,  and  blind  persons 
employed  from  four  men  in  the  first 
year  to  fifty-five  blind  men  and 
women  in  the  twenty-first  year.  The 
income  from  sales  of  goods  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  blind  amounted  in 
1909  to  $752.  The  past  year  shows 
sales  of  $67,296. 

Reports  were  presented  of  the 
various  activities  of  the  Association 
w'hich  showed  a  most  successful 
year.  The  financial  statement  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Honorary  Treasurer, 
Colonel  Robert  Starke,  indicated  a 


steady  increase  in  the  benefits  given 
to  the  blind.  The  statement  showed 
a  revenue  of  $96,559.95,  an  increase 
of  nearly  $1500  over  the  previous 
year.  The  expenditure  was 
$96,330.97.  It  was  further  stated 
that  four  legacies  were  forthcoming 
and  would  be  paid  within  the  next 
month  varying  from  $5000  to  $1000 
respectively. 

The  School  Report  recorded  the 
success  of  four  pupils  in  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  Associated  Board  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  of 
satisfactory  results  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  E.  Colpitts,  Inspector 
for  the  Protestant  School  Board 
Commission.  The  names  of  several 
successful  graduates  of  the  school 
were  mentioned  who  were  earning 
their  livelihoods  as  piano  tuners, 
teachers  of  piano,  salesmen,  typists, 
teachers  of  knitting,  broom  makers, 
etc. 

The  Supervisor  of  the  Home 
Teaching  Department  presented  a 
report  of  a  variety  of  services  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  unemployable  blind, 
many  of  whom,  as  home  workers 
in  the  making  of  brushes  and  other 
commodities,  were  earning  wages 
which  partially  supported  them, 
thus  relieving  the  feeling  of  utter 
dependence  on  relatives. 

The  Social  Club  showed  great  de¬ 
velopment,  the  report  stating  that 
150  members  were  now  enrolled  and 
that  the  monthly  meetings  were 
well  attended  and  greatly  enjoyed. 
The  outstanding  events  were  the 
Christmas  Tree,  when  over  100 
blind  recipients  of  gifts  partook  of 
a  most  delightful  entertainment,  the 
New  Year’s  Dinner  and  Entertain¬ 
ment  at  which  175  were  present,  the 
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Sleigh  Drive  Supper  and  Dance  and 
Annual  Automobile  Drive,  Sports 
and  Supper  in  June. 

The  Library  Report  stated  that 
many  new  volumes  had  been  added 
and  the  circulation  had  increased. 
The  Boarding  Home  for  Blind  Men 
reported  that  the  building  had  been 
full  during  the  past  year. 

The  following  is  a  summarized 
list  of  the  blind  who  have  been  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  the  Institution  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year: 

Pupils  in  residential  School,  22; 
workers  in  the  Industrial  Depart¬ 
ment,  Instructors,  Salesmen,  Collec¬ 
tors,  Home  Teachers  and  Workers, 
58;  unemployable  blind  receiving 
pensions,  9;  visited  by  Home  Teach¬ 
ers,  35. 

Some  phases  of  the  work  for  the 
blind  in  Canada  in  which  the  Mont¬ 
real  Association  for  the  Blind  has 
been  the  leader  are : 

The  first  to  open  up  workshops 
for  the  adult  blind  in  Canada. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Montreal 
Association  for  the  Blind,  the  Ot¬ 


tawa  Association  for  the  Blind  was 
organized. 

The  first  to  supplement  the  wages 
of  blind  men  by  weekly  gratuities 
on  their  earnings. 

The  first  in  Canada  to  found  a 
Pension  Fund  for  the  Blind. 

The  first  to  introduce  mop  mak¬ 
ing  as  a  remunerative  occupation  for 
the  blind. 

The  first  to  start  a  Boarding 
Home  for  the  Blind  with  home  com¬ 
forts. 

The  first  in  Canada  to  teach 
Braille  shorthand  to  the  blind. 

The  first  to  make  machine  knit¬ 
ting  by  the  blind  a  success.  (7,000 
pairs  of  socks  were  knitted  for  the 
soldiers  by  our  blind  girls.) 

The  first  to  obtain  free  car  rides 
in  Montreal  for  the  blind  so  that  a 
blind  person  and  guide  may  travel 
on  one  ticket  only. 

The  first  to  start  a  social  club  for 
the  blind  for  the  purpose  of  provid¬ 
ing  free  entertainment,  instruction 
and  mutual  encouragement  and  help 
for  its  members. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE 
125  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City 

Date . 

I  wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  Foundation  paying  $ .  per  annum. 

Name . 

Business  Address  . . . 

Residence  Address  . 

Contributing  . $10  per  annum  Patron . $100  to  $500  per  annum 

Associate  . $25  per  annum  Life  .  $1,000 

Sustaining  .  $50  per  annum  Founder  . $10,000 

Benefactor  $1,000  or  more  per  annum 

If  you  cannot  become  a  member  of  the  Foundation  such  contributions  as  you  offer  will  be 
gratefully  received. 


Library  Service 

By  Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite 

For  the  American  Library  Association’s  Committee  on  Work  for  the  Blind 

HAND  COPIED  BOOKS 

How  to  locate  hand  made  books  owned  by  the  various  libraries  for  the 
blind  is  something  of  a  problem  owing  to  the  infrequency  of  catalogs  from 
these  libraries.  These  columns  have  given  to  the  hand  made  books  their 
only  publicity  so  far.  Some  librarians  report  our  service  as  useful  in 
locating  books  for  readers. 

A  list  of  hand  made  books  is  to  be  compiled,  and  we  hope  at  an  early 
date.  After  the  list  has  been  brought  out,  the  additions  to  each  library 
will  be  noted  here  if  librarians  are  interested  in  such  a  service. 

List  of  Hand  Copied  Books  in  the  Seattle  Public  Library,  Seattle, 
Washington. 

Anderson,  W.  H . On  the  Trail  of  Livingstone.  4v. 

Barrie,  Sir  J.  M . The  Little  Minister.  9v. 

Barton,  Bruce . H.  G.  Wells  Picks  Out  the  Six  Greatest  Men  in 

History 

Beebe,  William  . Galapagos,  Isles  of  the  Tortoises. 

Beer,  Thomas . Onnie. 

Beerbohm,  Max  . The  Happy  Hypocrite. 

Bercovici,  Konrad . Around  the  World  in  New  York. 

Bergson,  H.  L . Laughter,  an  Essay  on  the  Meaning  of  the  Comic. 

Bok,  E.  W . The  Lip-Lazy  American. 

Bollman,  C.  P . Prophecies  of  the  Coming  King. 

Bollman,  C.  P . Spiritualism,  Its  History,  Origin  and  Tendency. 

Bradford,  Roark . Child  of  God. 

Browning,  Robert  . Selected  Poems. 

Burbank,  Luther  and  Wilbur  Hall.  .The  Harvest  of  the  Years.  7v. 

Burton,  Richard . English  as  She  Is  Spoke. 

Buskett,  Nancy  . Fingers  That  See.  2v. 

Cactani,  D.  G . The  Story  and  the  Legends  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 

Caillaux,  Joseph . Europe  Must  Unite — or  Die. 

Carrington,  Hereward  . Is  Psychical  Research  a  Science? 

Chekhov,  A.  P . Stories  of  Russian  Life. 

Citizenship:  Ten  Lessons  Used  by  the  Y.M.C.A., 
Seattle,  Washington. 

Conrad,  Joseph  . Geography  and  Some  Explorers. 

Conwell,  R.  H . Acres  of  Diamonds. 

Crane,  Stephen  . Red  Badge  of  Courage.  4v. 

De  La  Roche,  Mazo  . Explorers  of  the  Dawn.  5v. 

Dickens,  Charles  . A  Christmas  Carol.  2v. 

Drummond,  Henry  . The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World. 

Edmonds,  R.  D . America’s  Limitless  Resources. 

Edwards,  H.  S . Eneas  Africanus. 

Evans,  I.  H . Angels,  Their  Nature  and  Ministry. 

Ferber,  Edna  . Other  Side  of  the  Door,  and  Other  Stories. 

Ferber,  Edna  . Sun  Dried,  and  Other  Stories. 

Ferber,  Edna  . Consider  the  Lilies,  and  Our  Very  Best  People. 

Ferber,  Edna  . Mother  Knows  Best,  and  Perfectly  Independent. 

Firmin,  K.  M.,  comp . Selected  Poems. 

French,  J.  L.,  ed . Stories  Selected  from  Masterpieces  of  Mystery. 

(To  be  continued) 
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The  Booklist  of  Braille  Books 

GRADE  ONE-AND-A-HALF 

Compiled  by 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

This  list  includes  all  the  books  published  in  Braille,  Grade  One  and  a 
Half,  which  have  been  issued  since  September,  1929. 

The  publishing  houses  from  which  the  books  may  be  purchased  are 
indicated  by  initial  letters  following  each  title  and  are  as  follows : 
A.P.H.  American  Printing  House,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

A.R.C.  American  Red  Cross,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

C.P.H.  Clovernook  Printing  House,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

H.M.P.  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass. 
U.B.P.  Universal  Braille  Press,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

W.T.B.  &  T.S.  Watch  Tower  Bible  and  Tract  Society,  Logansport,  Ind. 

BOOKS  AVAILABLE  DECEMBER,  1929 
Craig,  Alice  Evelyn.  The  Speech  Arts.  5v.  866p.  cl926.  $15.00.  Macmillan  Co., 

N.  Y.  U.B.P. 

Defendall,  P.  H.  Actual  Business  English.  4v.  454p.  cl923.  $11.95.  Macmillan 

Co.,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

de  Kruif,  P.  Microbe  Hunters.  3v.  764p.  cl926.  $10.95.  Harcourt  Brace  &  Co., 
N.  Y.  A.P.PI. 

de  La  Sizeranne,  Maurice,  (trans.  by  Lewis  F.  Park,  M.D.)  The  Blind  as  Seen 
Through  Blind  Eyes.  3v.  189p.  cl893.  $4.50.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  N.  Y. 
H.M.P. 

Ellsberg,  Edward.  On  the  Bottom.  2v.  360p.  cl928.  $7.00.  Dodd  Mead,  N.  Y. 

U.B.P. 

Field,  Walter  Taylor.  The  Field  First  Reader.  109p.  Full  spelling.  cl921.  $1.30. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  H.M.P. 

Field,  Walter  Taylor  and  Martin,  Katherine.  The  Field-Martin  Primer.  63p.  Full 
spelling.  cl925.  $.85.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  H.M.P. 

Hardy,  Marjorie.  Wag  and  Puff.  47p.  cl926.  $.70.  Wheeler  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
H.M.P. 

Hayes,  Samuel  P.,  Ph.D.  Workers,  Jerkers  and  Shirkers.  Manuscript.  32p.  $.25. 

H.M.P. 

Hutchinson,  A.  S.  M.  One  Increasing  Purpose.  lOv.  897p.  cl925.  $10.00.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  A.R.C. 

Latane,  J.  H.  History  of  the  United  States,  llv.  1446p.  cl926.  $36.95.  Allyn  & 

Bacon,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Lowell,  Thomas.  The  First  World  Flight.  8v.  745p.  cl925.  $8.00.  Houghton, 

Mifflin  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.R.C. 

Macfarlane,  P.  C.  The  Quest  of  the  Yellow  Pearl.  42p.  Full  spelling.  cl909.  $1.00. 
L.  R.  Revell  Co.,  N.  Y.  U.B.P. 

Monroe,  Anne  Shannon.  Singing  in  the  Rain.  2v.  402p.  cl926.  $6.00.  Doubleday 

Page  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  U.B.P. 

North,  Emerson  A.,  M.D.,  Practical  Problems  with  the  Mentally  Abnormal.  32p. 
Manuscript.  $.25.  H.M.P. 

Rutherford,  J.  F.  Creation.  5v.  614p.  cl927.  $8.75.  Watch  Tower  Bible  and 

Tract  Society,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  W.T.B.  and  T.S. 

Sedgwick,  Anne  Douglas.  Dark  Hester.  2v.  360p.  cl929.  $5.50.  Houghton, 

Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  U.B.P. 

Stephenson,  Nathaniel.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Union.  2v.  328p.  cl918.  $5.00. 

Yale  Press,  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  U.B.P. 

Suhrie,  Ambrose  L.,  Ph.D.,  and  G.  Myrtle  Garrison.  Story-Fun.  Second  book.  98p. 

Full  spelling.  cl926.  $1.20.  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

H.M.P. 

Tarr  and  Von  Englen.  New  Physical  Geography  (revised  edition).  lOv.  1254p. 

cl926.  $32.35.  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Watson  and  White.  Modern  Arithmetic.  Intermediate  (with  Monroe’s  Standardized 
Tests).  5v.  567p._  cl922.  $14.90.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 
....Modern  Arithmetic,  Primary  (with  Monroe’s  Standardized  Tests).  5v  Vol  1 

in  full  spelling.  Vols.  2  to  5  Grade  ll/2.  529p.  cl922.  $14.10.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 
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Annual  Meeting 

On  January  22nd  there  was  held 
at  the  office  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Those  present  were :  Edward  E. 
Allen,  Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Dr.  Otis 
W.  Caldwell,  Mrs.  Homer  Gage, 
Harvey  D.  Gibson,  Miss  Mary  V. 
Hun,  H.  R.  Latimer,  M.  C.  Migel, 
and  H.  H.  White. 

At  this  meeting  the  work  of  the 
Foundation  during  1929  was  re¬ 
viewed  briefly  by  the  President, 
Treasurer,  and  the  Directors.  The 
President’s  Report  is  now  printed 
and  will  be  sent  to  anyone  inter¬ 
ested.  In  the  near  future  a  more 
detailed  report  prepared  by  the 
Executive  Director  and  the  Field 
Director  will  be  available. 


The  Hubert  Bequest 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  will  of  the  late  Conrad  Hubert, 
there  was  awarded  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  on 
the  sixth  of  January,  the  sum  of 
$100,000.  The  Foundation  was  one 
of  thirty-three  organizations  selected 
by  a  Committee  of  Three  to  benefit 
by  a  division  of  three-fourths  of  the 
entire  Hubert  fortune. 

In  compliance  with  the  conditions 
of  the  will,  the  Executives  and 
Trustees  requested  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge,  former  Governor 
Smith  and  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  Company  of  Chicago,  Illin¬ 
ois,  to  serve  as  a  Committee  of  In¬ 
vestigation.  Mr.  Hubert  had  often 
expressed  admiration  for  these  men. 
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Through  this  instrument,  relig¬ 
ious,  educational,  charitable  and 
benevolent  institutions  were  to  re¬ 
ceive  gifts  and  bequests  from  ap¬ 
proximately  $6,000,000,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  decision  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  after  their  findings  should 
have  been  approved  by  the  trustees. 

The  Committee  considered  from 
five  to  six  hundred  applications 
from  every  state  in  the  Union  and 
from  several  foreign  countries,  be¬ 
tween  its  first  meeting  in  July,  1929, 
and  its  final  meeting  in  January, 
1930.  Acting  from  information  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  survey  of  the  entire 
philanthropic  field  which  had  been 
prepared  by  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company  and  Mr.  C.  Bertram 
Plante,  (Executors  and  Trustees  of 
the  Estate)  the  Committee  of  Three 
apportioned  the  awards  from  the 
following  standpoints :  That  gifts 
should  be  limited,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  to  those  organizations  that  had 
matured  plans  involving  capital  ex¬ 
penditure,  in  contrast  to  those  which 
required  funds  for  their  annual  main¬ 
tenance;  that  the  number  of  people 
to  be  benefitted  should  be  con¬ 
sidered;  that  the  progress  of  definite 
projects  for  increasing  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  facilities  of  given  organiza¬ 
tions  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

Hospitals,  philanthropic  and  be¬ 
nevolent  organizations,  universities 
and  colleges,  representing  various 
creeds,  as  well  as  others  that  are 
non-sectarian,  were  among  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  announced  after  the  final 
meeting  of  the  Committee.  In  prac¬ 
tically  all  cases  the  beneficiaries 
were  urged  to  raise  a  like  amount, 
or  more,  to  the  end  that  the  six 
millions  or  so  to  be  distributed 


would  produce  $9,000,000  more.  The 
Committee  unanimously  regretted 
their  inability  to  make  awards  to  a 
great  many  additional  charities  that 
appealed  to  them  as  worthy  in  every 
respect. 

Conrad  Hubert,  born  in  Minsk, 
Russia,  in  1860,  came  to  the  United 
States  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  He 
raised  himself  from  the  status  of  a 
penniless  emigrant  to  that  of  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  first  Flashlight  Company 
organized,  through  his  inventive 
genius  and  persistent,  honest  effort. 
Besides  inventing  the  flashlight,  Mr. 
Hubert  developed  and  promoted  the 
manufacture  of  the  miniature  in¬ 
candescent  light,  a  vacuum  cleaner, 
rotating  engines,  and  a  speedometer. 

Too  much  occupied  during  his 
life  time  to  give  careful  study  to 
specific  forms  of  philanthropy,  his 
great  humanity  prompted  him  to 
wish  to  devote  the  major  part  of  his 
fortune  to  benevolent  activities.  He 
wisely  devised  the  plan  of  enlisting, 
posthumously,  the  help  he  needed; 
of  submitting  the  allotment  of  three- 
fourths  of  his  fortune  to  men  of 
acknowledged  judgment,  broad  ex¬ 
perience  and  high  benevolence. 

Manual  for  Home  Teachers 

The  Foundation  has  undertaken 
as  one  of  its  major  projects  during 
1930,  the  preparation  of  a  manual 
for  Home  Teachers  of  the  blind.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  manual  will  serve 
both  as  a  textbook  for  Home 
Teachers’  training  courses  and  as  an 
aid  to  those  workers  in  the  field  who 
are  obliged  to  begin  home  teaching 
without  a  formal  course  of  training 
for  the  job. 
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Washington  Study 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  cooperating  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  made 
a  study  of  the  number  and  subse¬ 
quent  needs  of  the  blind  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  at  the  request  of  the  Budget 
Committee  of  the  Washington  Com¬ 
munity  Chest. 

There  was  assembled  from  vari¬ 
ous  sources  the  names  of  700  blind 
and  near  blind  persons  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict.  Special  vocational  study  was 
given  to  125  blind  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  50  years  of  age  as  poten¬ 
tial  trainees  in  varied  occupations. 
Forty  of  these  were  recommended 
for  immediate  training  in  dicta¬ 
phone  and  typewriting;  home  teach¬ 
ing;  mop  and  broom  making;  string¬ 
ing  lawn  tennis  rackets;  news  stand 
keeping,  and  hooked  rug  making  by 
means  of  electric  machine.  Thirty- 
seven  were  recommended  for  in¬ 
tensive  investigation  and  48  for 
home  industries.  Two  blind  colored 
girls  have  been  accepted  by  the 
headquarters  for  the  blind  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  for  special  training,  with  definite 
job  objectives  in  view. 

The  payment  of  tuition  and  trans¬ 
portation  was  met  by  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

Production  Study  of  Twenty-five 
Broom  Shops 

This  study  has  indicated  that  the 
manufacture  of  brooms  is  the  largest 
sheltered  shop  industry  for  the  blind 
in  the  country.  In  1928  the  output 
was  329,275 j/2  dozen,  and  the  same 
25  shops  indicated  an  increased  out¬ 
put  by  142,118  dozen  brooms,  mak¬ 


ing  a  total  of  471,393  dozen  brooms 
annually.  This  output  would  more 
than  cover  the  Federal  Government 
demand. 

Weeks  for  the  Blind 

Educational  Weeks  for  the  Blind 
have  been  held  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania  and 
Syracuse,  New  York.  The  Provi¬ 
dence  week  was  November  19  to 
November  24  and  the  one  in  Scran¬ 
ton,  January  27  to  31st.  Syracuse 
held  its  first  “Week”  February  23 
to  28th.  Both  Providence  and  Scran¬ 
ton  have  benefitted  by  previous 
Educational  Weeks. 

Comparative  Study  of  Braille 
Grade  One  and  a  Half 
and  Grade  Two 

The  Research  Department  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
recently  published  a  report  of  a 
study  entitled  “A  Comparative 
Study  of  Braille  Grade  One  and  a 
Half  and  Braille  Grade  Two.”  This 
report  has  received  considerable  at¬ 
tention  throughout  the  country. 
The  superintendents  of  several  of 
the  schools,  as  well  as  the  execu¬ 
tive  officers  of  some  of  the  commis¬ 
sions  for  the  blind  write  us  that 
they  have  appointed  committees  to 
study  this  report  and  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  regarding-  it. 

President  Calvin  Glover  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  and  President  J.  T. 
Hooper  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
joined  with  Mr.  Irwin  and  the  Foun¬ 
dation  in  the  appointment  of  an 
advisory  committee  to  study  the 
subject  matter  of  this  monograph 
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and  to  issue  recommendations  to 
professional  workers  for  the  blind. 
On  this  advisory  committee  are: 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Bryan,  representing 
braille  printing  houses,  Dr.  O.  H. 
Burritt,  representing  educators  of 
the  blind,  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes, 
representing  home  teachers,  Miss 
Adelia  Hoyt,  representing  librarians, 
Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  representing  the 
former  Commission  on  Uniform 
Type,  and  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  interested  public. 

The  Foundation  will  be  glad  to 
send  free  of  charge  copies  of  this 
monograph  to  anyone  interested  in 
the  subject. 

Congress  Considering  Books 
for  the  Adult  Blind 

H.  R.  9042 

Introduced  by  Congresswoman  Pratt 
of  New  York 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  just  completed  its  survey 
of  library  work  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States.  Librarians  are  al¬ 
most  unanimous  in  their  feeling 
that  the  supply  of  general  literature 
for  the  adult  blind  is  extremely  in¬ 
adequate.  Furthermore  librarians 


complain  that  the  burden  of  serving 
the  blind  readers  of  the  country  is 
very  unequally  distributed,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  report  that  they 
do  not  have  funds  with  which  to 
purchase  a  sufficient  stock  of  the 
braille  books  already  printed. 

It  has  seemed  that  the  only  way 
to  equalize  the  burden  of  library 
work  for  the  blind  is  to  obtain 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Library  of  Congress, 
which  already  conducts  a  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  blind,  is  the  logical 
agency  through  which  to  operate. 
In  order  to  meet  this  situation,  a 
bill  has  just  been  introduced  into 
Congress  authorizing  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $75,000  annually  for  books 
for  the  adult  blind,  these  books  to 
be  purchased  and  loaned  by  the 
Library  of  Congress.  This  library 
is  permitted  to  establish  various 
local  branches  throughout  the 
United  States  to  facilitate  the 
prompt  handling  of  this  circulation. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  bill  will  rec¬ 
ommend  itself  to  everyone  interested 
in  the  blind,  and  that  they  will  do 
what  they  can  through  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress  to  promote 
its  passage. 


A.  A.  I.  B.  CONVENTION 

The  30th  Biennial  Convention  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  will  be  held  June  23-27, 
in  Vancouver,  Washington.  The  Chairman,  Dr.  R.  S.  French  of  Berkeley, 
urges  that  all  interested  in  educational  work  for  and  with  the  blind  attend 
this  convention. 

A  choice  of  well  appointed  and  comfortable  trains  is  offered  and  with 
only  slight  differences  in  cost  the  choice  of  many  routes,  coming  and  going 
either  directly,  or  via  California  or  Canada,  with  almost  limitless  possibilities 
for  recreational  and  educative  stop-overs  and  excursions. 

The  trip  should  be  planned  carefully  with  the  local  agents  or  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  transportation  companies,  with  a  view  not  only  to  economy 
but  equally  to  getting  the  most  out  of  the  expenditures.  The  summer  excur¬ 
sion  fares  are  very  reasonable,  lower  in  fact  than  most  convention  rates/ 
and  train  and  steamer  accommodations  also  can  be  secured  reasonably. 


Learning  How  to  Be  Blind 

By  Kate  Foley* 

Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind,  California  State  Library 


CtfTIO  BE  a  strong  hand  in  the 
|  dark  to  another  in  time  of 
need ;  to  be  a  cup  of  strength 
to  a  human  soul  in  a  crisis  of  weak¬ 
ness — this  is  to  know  the  glory  of 
life.” 

In  these  days  of  specialized  ser¬ 
vice,  every  profession  has  its  spe¬ 
cialists.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  to 
have  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged,  espe¬ 
cially  when  that  work  has  many 
branches.  Home  teaching  is  not  just 
training  the  fingers  to  read  raised 
type  and  providing  a  pleasant 
pastime.  It  is  the  planting  of  cour¬ 
age  in  the  human  soul  groping  in 
the  engulfing  darkness  for  the  light 
suddenly  extinguished.  It  means 
stimulating  the  paralyzed  will  to 
live;  training  the  adult  to  adjust 
himself  to  the  strange,  new  condi¬ 
tions,  and  arousing  within  him  the 
desire  to  take  up  the  thread  of  life 
again  just  where  it  fell  from  his 
startled,  nervous  fingers — in  short, 
home  teaching  means  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  reeducation, — means  social  ser¬ 
vice  in  its  very  highest  form.  If  our 
home  teachers  have  this  attitude 
toward  their  work,  other  co-operat- 
ing  agencies  will  soon  recognize  its 
importance,  and  better  conditions 
will  result  both  for  teachers  and 
pupils.  It  is  often  necessary  to  en¬ 
lighten  a  social  worker  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  helping  a  blind  adult,  for, 


through  lack  of  understanding,  she 
may  expect  either  too  much  or  too 
little  of  the  individual,  thereby  dis¬ 
couraging  or  humiliating  him.  The 
attitude  of  the  teacher  herself  is 
very  important  and  she  should  have 
considerable  previous  preparation, 
and  some  knowledge  of  psychology 
and  nervous  diseases,  as  an  unwise 
word  or  a  personal  question  at  an 
inopportune  moment  may  cause  un¬ 
told  discouragement  and  heartache. 
The  teacher  should  be  governed  by 
the  intelligence,  disposition,  physical 
condition  and  environment  of  the 
pupil,  never  suggesting  or  recom¬ 
mending  anything  beyond  his  reach. 
If  he  has  a  trained  mind,  he  should 
be  reminded  of  Nature’s  unfailing 
law  of  compensation,  always  at  work 
to  help  us  through  a  trying  situa¬ 
tion.  He  should  be  told  how  the 
other  senses  will  take  up,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  work  no  longer  possible 
for  the  eyes,  that  the  hearing,  touch 
and  smell  will  become  vicarious 
servants  for  lost  sight.  He  must  be 
given  time  to  adjust  himself  to  the 
altered  conditions.  His  handicap 
must  not  be  minimized,  and  he 
should  be  permitted  to  tell  of  his 
difficulties,  and  feel  that  he  has  a 
comprehending  listener,  but  one 
who  is  there  to  show  him  new  ways 
of  doing  things,  and  lead  him  step 
by  step,  out  of  the  darkness  that 
seems  so  terrifying,  into  the  light  of 
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opportunity,  the  joy  of  knowing  that 
he  is  not  out  of  the  battle  of  life. 
And  if  thus  stimulated  and  en¬ 
couraged,  the  inequality  of  the  arms 
will  only  add  to  his  ardor.  He  should 
be  told  why  sounds  seems  so  much 
exaggerated,  and  why  he  starts  at 
any  unusual  noise.  He  should  be 
encouraged  to  walk  and  exercise  as 
a  part  of  Nature’s  restorative  pro¬ 
gramme.  If  he  is  unfortunate  enough 
to  imagine  that  he  sees  many  col¬ 
ored  lights  or  moving  people,  he 
should  be  urged  to  try  with  all  his 
will  power  to  dismiss  these  from  his 
mind,  as  they  are  just  a  nervous 
indication  and  will  disappear  when 
he  becomes  more  accustomed  to  his 
changed  condition,  and  finds  occu¬ 
pation  for  hands  and  brain.  We 
must  always  try  to  explain  the  sen¬ 
sations  that  worry  or  depress  a 
newly  blind  person.  Let  him  know 
his  case  is  not  unusual,  that  others 
have  similar  experiences,  but  that, 
with  time  these  disagreeable  feel¬ 
ings  disappear.  Do  not  encourage 
him  to  dwell  on  every  nervous 
symptom,  but  always  hear  him 
through  with  patience  and  interest, 
and  try  to  find  some  satisfying  ex¬ 
planation  to  leave  with  him.  Help 
him  to  regard  blindness,  not  as  a 
terrible  calamity,  but  as  a  handicap 
— a  handicap  which  may  be  over¬ 
come,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
according  to  his  own  attitude  toward 
it.  This  will  be  possible  to  the  man 
or  woman  of  trained  intellect,  or 
those  of  naturally  brave  and  hope¬ 
ful  character.  But  each  pupil  pre¬ 
sents  a  special  problem,  and  the 
teacher  will  soon  learn  how  best  to 
meet  the  needs  of  each. 

The  social  adjustment  of  the  blind 


adult  presents  a  problem,  similar  in 
many  respects,  but  requiring  some¬ 
what  different  methods.  When 
blindness  comes  to  a  member  of  a 
family,  the  entire  household  is 
affected,  and  the  sooner  contact  is 
made  with  the  home  the  better. 
The  sooner  the  ordinary  daily 
routine  is  resumed,  the  easier  life 
will  be  for  the  entire  household.  Of 
course,  finances  always  play  an 
important  part,  and  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  effect  a  return  to  nor¬ 
malcy  when  the  daily  living  is  not 
assured.  Also,  the  age  at  which 
blindness  occurs  is  a  very  important 
factor.  But  since  our  work  is  largely 
confined  to  the  home,  I  am  con¬ 
sidering  social  adjustment  in  the 
family.  There  are  many  little  ways 
in  which  the  home  teacher  can 
make  the  home  life  less  trying  for 
the  newly  blind  adult.  If  she  ar¬ 
ranges  an  interview  with  members 
of  the  family,  she  can  tell  them  just 
what  may  be  expected  from  her 
pupil  in  the  way  of  self-helpfulness. 
She  can  stress  the  importance  of  a 
measure  of  independence,  which 
will  increase  if  properly  encouraged 
by  the  family.  She  must  counsel 
patience,  and  cheerful  assistance, 
but  not  unnecessary  service.  The 
difficulties  of  the  table  should  be 
thoroughly  gone  into,  both  with  the 
family  and  the  pupil.  Careful  in¬ 
struction  should  be  given  concern¬ 
ing  the  preparation  of  food  at  the 
table,  in  order  that  it  may  be  done 
as  quietly  and  unobtrusively  as  pos¬ 
sible.  No  putting  of  food  into  soup 
dishes,  using  the  fingers  or  a  spoon 
to  eat  meat  and  potato.  I  think 
newly  blind  people  should  not  be 
encouraged  to  try  to  cut  meat  or 
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butter  bread,  as  there  is  more  or  less 
uncertainty  as  to  the  result  of  the 
process,  and  every  failure  is  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  morale.  Our  adult 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  absent 
himself  from  meals  when  guests  are 
present,  as  so  many  recently  blinded 
people  so  often  do.  If  the  teacher 
receives  co-operation  from  the 
family,  such  an  attitude  will  soon 
change.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  unnecessary  bumps  or  colli¬ 
sions.  The  furniture  should  be  left 
in  one  place,  as  far  as  practicable, 
so  that  our  adult  may  learn  to  avoid 
tables  and  chairs  in  his  progress 
through  the  house.  I  have  known 
untold  discouragement  to  result 
from  an  overturned  vase,  a  glass  of 
water,  an  unexpected  collision  with 
a  person,  or,  worse  still,  the  contact 
with  a  half  open  door.  These  are 
little  things,  to  be  sure,  but  our 
adult’s  nerves  are  often  strained  to 
the  breaking  point,  and  he  should 
be  spared  any  unnecessary  embar¬ 
rassment  or  shock.  His  family  and 
friends  should  do  their  utmost  to 
act  naturally,  just  as  in  the  days 
when  he,  perhaps,  was  the  bread 
winner,  and  his  home  coming  was 
a  great  event.  The  changed  attitude 
often  resulting  is  one  of  the  greatest 
trials  the  adult  has  to  bear.  The 
family  should  be  urged  to  take  the 
blind  member  for  frequent  walks, 
learning  the  best  and  easiest  method 
of  leading  him.  This  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  subject,  and  should  call 
forth  constructive  discussion.  Walk¬ 
ing  may  cause  great  pleasure  or  be 
a  great  trial,  according  to  the 
method  of  the  guide.  Let  us  talk, 
too,  of  getting  off  and  on  street  cars, 
buses,  etc. 


The  social  adjustment  in  the  com¬ 
munity  is  even  more  difficult,  but 
equally  important  to  the  happiness 
of  our  adult.  I  have  after  long 
weeks,  induced  newly  blinded  people 
to  make  social  calls,  and  later  they 
have  told  me  what  a  tragedy  it  had 
seemed  to  them.  Their  hostess 
would  seat  them  in  an  easy  chair, 
perhaps  close  to  the  fire,  bring  a 
footstool,  and  keep  asking  if  they 
were  comfortable.  Then  maybe 
some  guest  would  start  to  describe 
a  picture  or  a  gown,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  stop  in  great  embarrassment, 
and  try  to  change  the  subject,  offer¬ 
ing  to  turn  on  the  phonograph,  or 
radio.  All  the  time,  our  adult  was 
eager  to  hear  about  the  picture  or 
gown,  longing  to  visualize  things 
shut  away  from  his  physical  sight. 
The  commiseration  and  the  pitying 
tone  is  heartbreaking  and  most  dis¬ 
couraging.  People  are  so  sorry  for 
the  blind  that  they  are  often  unable 
to  address  them  at  all,  or,  if  they  do 
speak,  convey  a  whole  world  of  well 
meant,  but  misdirected  sympathy 
in  a  few  ill  chosen  words.  Next  to 
enforced  idleness,  this  misdirected 
sympathy  is  the  greatest  burden  the 
blind  must  bear.  In  addressing 
clubs  I  stress  this  point,  and  urge 
the  friends  and  neighbors  of  newly 
blind  men  and  women  to  call  upon 
them,  take  them  to  walk,  talk  to 
them  of  the  ordinary,  commonplace 
happenings,  keeping  their  sympathy 
well  disguised,  or,  rather  showing 
a  comprehending  sympathy,  a  sym¬ 
pathy  that  recognizes  the  effort  of 
a  brave  soul  to  accept  its  fate 
unwhimperingly.  Our  adult  should 
be  encouraged  to  attend  social 
gatherings ;  when  possible  to  take 
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part  in  club  activities.  The  teacher 
should  be  enthusiastic  over  each 
little  advance  in  the  social  progress, 
and  ready  to  explain  away  the 
thoughtless  comment  or  stupid 
blunder  of  well  meaning  but  unin¬ 
itiated  persons.  Of  course,  if  the 
adult  did  not  care  for  social  inter¬ 
course  when  he  had  eyesight,  we 
cannot  expect  him  to  become 
socially  minded  afterward,  at  least, 
not  just  at  first.  But  if  he  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  resist  the  impulse  to 
shun  people,  and  made  to  realize 
that  each  one  has  something  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  society,  and  led  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  attitude  of  the  public 
arises  from  misconception  and  fail¬ 
ure  to  grasp  the  situation,  he  will  be¬ 
come  more  tolerant,  later  on  laugh¬ 
ing  at  incidents  that  hurt  him  cruelly 
at  first.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  for 
the  young  teacher  who  has  always 
been  blind  to  fully  appreciate  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  the  social 
adjustment  of  the  blind  adult.  This 
subject  should  be  especially  em¬ 
phasized  in  training  home  teachers. 
As  in  every  other  phase  of  our  sub¬ 
jects  under  discussion  today,  natural 
disposition,  environment,  financial 
status  and  domestic  relations  are 
important  factors,  and  the  method 
which  works  so  well  in  one  case 
may  utterly  fail  in  another.  As 
Murray  B.  Allen  has  so  well  said, 
“home  teachers  are  the  general  prac¬ 
titioners  of  the  service,  called  upon 
to  diagnose  almost  every  sort  of 
malady  and  administer  almost  every 
kind  of  medicine,”  and  so  we  must 
be  alert  and  eager,  and  put  our 
hearts  into  this  important  work  of 
readjustment. 

Recreation  is  as  necessary  to  our 


well-being  as  food  or  raiment,  and 
yet  many  of  us  have  never  given  it 
sufficient  thought.  I  am  glad  that 
our  schools  are  now  stressing  the 
importance  of  recreation.  I  must 
confess  that  I  never  learned  to  play 
at  school,  and  when  I  grew  up,  I 
realized  that  something  very  inter¬ 
esting,  very  stimulating,  very  rest¬ 
ful,  if  you  will,  had  been  left  out  of 
my  training.  In  my  experience  with 
blind  adults  I  have  found  it  easier 
to  readjust  the  man  or  woman  who 
had  previously  known  the  value  of 
recreation.  The  recreational  oppor¬ 
tunities  differ  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  no  really  definite 
methods  can  be  given.  Dr.  Allen 
listed  forty-two  recreations  possible 
to  the  blind,  but  I  doubt  if  more 
than  a  dozen  of  these  are  freely  in¬ 
dulged  in.  Of  course  we  are  not  now 
considering  the  very  young  blind 
who  are  naturally  more  fearless  and 
venturesome,  and  do  many  things 
not  possible  or  practicable  for  our 
blind  adult.  Many  men  who  enjoyed 
swimming  before  still  find  it  a 
pleasure,  and  are  proud  of  their 
ability  when  the  eyes  no  longer 
function.  Some  few  enjoy  horse¬ 
back  riding,  when  their  animal  is 
trained  to  follow  another,  but  horses 
are  too  slow  for  every  one  these 
days.  A  number  of  men  enjoy  bowl¬ 
ing,  and  this  game  is  very  popular 
in  England.  I  encourage  playing 
cards,  dominoes  and  checkers,  and  I 
find  the  hope  of  playing  solitaire  is 
an  incentive  to  many  to  learn  Braille. 

I  have  now  two  young  men  in  dif¬ 
ferent  hospitals  who  play  with 
marked  cards,  and  join  in  the  games 
of  the  ward,  one  plays  with  matches 
as  stakes,  the  other  indulges  in 
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“penny  ante.”  Both  these  have  be¬ 
come  blind  recently,  and  are  not  yet 
good  readers  of  Braille.  The  theatre 
and  vaudeville  offer  splendid  recrea¬ 
tional  opportunities,  and  the  radio 
has  done  much  to  prove  to  blind 
adults  that  it  is  possible  to  enjoy 
a  play  or  concert  without  the  aid 
of  eyesight.  I  believe  the  radio  has 
made  the  readjustment  of  the  blind 
less  difficult.  It  is  now  my  “first 
aid”  and  never  failing  ally.  I  often 
wonder  how  we  ever  got  on  with¬ 
out  it  as  a  potent  factor  in  our  work 
of  readjustment.  The  long,  lonely 
hours  were  lived  through  somehow, 
but  they  moved  on  leaden  feet  then ; 
while  now  they  fly  on  eager  wings, 
leaving  a  sense  of  companionship 
and  an  assurance  of  future  enjoy¬ 
ment.  In  his  appreciation  of  radio, 
our  adult  loses  his  sense  of  limita¬ 
tion,  for  is  he  not  sharing  the  won¬ 
der  with  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 
While  “listening  in,”  he  forgets  the 
gulf  separating  him  from  the  old, 
free  life,  with  its  ceaseless  rush  and 
competition,  for,  sitting  quietly  at 
home,  he  keeps  more  fully  informed 
than  ever,  perhaps,  of  the  events  of 
the  day.  As  he  listens  there  is 
nothing  to  remind  him  of  the  things 
from  which  he  has  been  recently 
cut  off,  for  all  his  friends  are  hear¬ 
ing  the  same  thing  without  the  aid 
of  eyesight,  and  this  thought  is  heal¬ 
ing  balm  to  the  tired  nerves  and  the 
heart  that,  for  the  time,  has  ceased 
to  ache  for  the  gift  withdrawn.  And 
so  I  feel  that  all  the  home  teachers 
will  join  with  me  when  I  express 
appreciation  and  gratitude  to  the 
Foundation,  to  Helen  Keller,  and  to 
all  the  radio  corporations  for  their 
wonderful  co-operation. 


Blind  Players  Open  Their 
Own  Shop 

The  Blind  Players  Club  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  whose  dramatic  work  has  been 
reviewed  in  the  pages  of  the  Out¬ 
look,  announce  an  interesting  devel¬ 
opment  of  their  widening  occupa¬ 
tions.  On  October  first  of  last  year 
the  Players,  for  a  number  of  years 
industrial  workers  in  the  shops  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities, 
separated  from  that  institution  and 
opened  their  own  weaving  shop  on 
the  grounds  of  their  club  house, 
Team  Play  Lodge  at  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

During  the  following  month  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Lions  Club 
of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  the  Players 
opened  a  sales  shop  in  the  First 
National  Bank  Building  of  that  city, 
under  the  name  of  the  Team  Play 
Crafters.  Here  two  of  the  club 
demonstrate  the  craft  of  weaving 
daily,  and  in  their  beautiful  studio 
shop  display  craft  gifts  from  many 
lands,  as  well  as  their  own  products. 

The  Blind  Players  will  continue 
their  dramatic  work  and  as  usual, 
will  open  their  club  house  to  blind 
children  and  women  needing  con¬ 
valescent  care,  throughout  the 
winter  months,  and  maintain  a 
children’s  camp  and  a  vacation 
house  for  girls  and  women  during 
the  summer.  This  service  to  the 
blind  is  without  monetary  cost  to 
them,  special  funds  being  raised  by 
the  Players  committee. 

The  Misses  Evalyn  and  Beatrix 
Griswold,  formerly  director  and 
supervisor  of  the  Department  for 
the  Blind  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Charities,  are  forwarding  this  en¬ 
terprise  of  the  Blind  Players. 


Training  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  in  Germany 

By  Dr.  Artur  Peiser 

Supervisor  of  the  State  Training  Course  for  Teachers  of  the  Blind, 

Berlin-Steglitz,  Germany 


IN  PRUSSIA  there  exists  a  spe¬ 
cial  school  law  for  blind  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and 
fourteen  years.  According  to  this 
law,  the  blind  children  must  go  to 
special  schools  for  the  blind,  or  show 
that  they  receive  expert  private 
training.  As  experts,  the  authori¬ 
ties  as  a  rule  only  recognize  the 
certificated  teachers  of  the  blind. 
Since  1913,  the  only  teachers  ap¬ 
pointed  at  the  institutes  for  the 
blind,  are  those  who  have  passed 
the  examination  given  for  teachers 
of  the  blind  at  the  State  Examina¬ 
tion  Commission  in  Berlin.  The 
admittance  to  this  examination  is 
limited  to  those  that  can  show  that 
they  have  taught  the  blind  for  at 
least  two  years.  The  institutes  had 
a  right  to  appoint  assistant  teachers, 
and  independently  direct  their  train¬ 
ing  for  the  examination.  This  right 
will  now  be  taken  away  from  them. 
For  the  future,  the  examination  will 
only  be  given  to  those  applicants 
that  have  attended  the  State  Course 
of  Instruction.  This  State  Course 
of  Instruction  has  been  given  for 
decades  at  the  State  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  Berlin-Steglitz.  The  appli¬ 
cant  to  this  Course  of  Instruction, 
which  will  be  further  developed  in 
accordance  with  the  centralizing  of 
the  training  of  the  teachers  of  the 
blind,  must  be  a  public  school 
teacher.  One  is  a  public  school 
teacher,  when  one  has  passed  the 


final  examination  at  a  secondary 
school,  and  then  studied  for  two 
years  at  a  pedagogical  academy.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  grad¬ 
uating  class  of  this  secondary  school 
has  the  academic  standard  that  is 
usually  reached  in  a  college  and 
university  after  two  years’  work. 

The  graduate  of  the  pedagogical 
academy  must  now  serve  for  two 
years  as  teacher  in  a  public  school 
before  he  can  try  for  the  major 
examination  and  be  appointed  for 
life  and  with  pension  privileges. 
Only  when  the  public  school  teacher 
has  passed  the  major  examination, 
can  he  be  nominated  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Course  of  Instruction  in 
Berlin.  The  instruction  is  partly 
given  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
partly  at  the  State  Institute.  During 
the  first  year,  the  candidate  has  to 
attend  twelve  weekly  lectures  at  the 
University  on  hygiene,  physiology, 
psychology,  pedagogy  and  philoso¬ 
phy.  In  four  weekly  seminary  hours 
at  the  institute  he  is  initiated  into 
the  general  pedagogy  and  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  the  blind,  the  history  of  the 
education  and  welfare  of  the  blind, 
after  which  he  must  give  reports. 
Every  week  he  has  to  attend  a  two- 
hour  course  in  English  and  a  one- 
hour  course  in  Lehrmittelbau.  He 
must  visit  classes  in  various  sub¬ 
jects,  and  also  do  some  probation¬ 
ary  teaching  himself. 

During  the  second  year,  the  scien- 
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Dr.  Peiser  spent 
two  weeks  in  the 
United  States 
during  1929. 

He  is  the  first 
German  to  come 
to  this  country 
with  an  official 
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tific  and  theoretic  training  at  the 
University  is  diminished  in  favor  of 
the  practical  side.  For  lectures  and 
exercises  at  the  University,  the 
candidate  only  gives  six  hours  a 
week.  Instead  he  must  do  practical 
teaching  under  supervision  and  guid¬ 
ance.  About  every  three  weeks,  he 
has  a  test  period,  that  is  criticized 
by  the  leader  of  the  seminary.  The 
candidate  must  take  an  interest  in 
the  boarding  school  life  of  the 
pupils,  and  make  himself  familiar 
with  its  purpose  and  management. 
The  courses  in  English  and  Lehrmit- 
telbau  are  continued.  Every  half 
year  an  extended  scientific  paper  on 
a  given  subject  relating  to  work  for 
the  blind,  must  be  written.  There 
are  visits  to  other  schools  and  insti¬ 
tutes  for  the  blind,  also  to  schools 
for  the  feeble-minded,  the  deaf- 
dumb,  deaf-blind,  and  low  vision. 

This  training  leads  the  candidate 
up  to  the  examination,  which  con¬ 


sists  of  a  written  and  an  oral  test. 
The  examinee  must  write  two 
papers,  one  on  the  theories  of  teach¬ 
ing  methods  for  the  various  sub¬ 
jects,  the  other  one  on  some  phase 
of  the  psychology  or  general  peda¬ 
gogy  of  the  blind.  This  must  be 
done  in  eight  hours  under  super¬ 
vision.  If  one  of  the  papers  is 
marked  “not  satisfactory,”  the  exam¬ 
ination  is  not  considered  as  passed. 

The  applicant  that  is  admitted  to 
the  oral  test  has  to  submit  to  a  test 
in  teaching.  The  examination  fur¬ 
ther  covers  education  and  instruc¬ 
tional  subjects  in  connection  with 
psychology  and  physiology,  espe¬ 
cially  the  science  of  the  individuality 
of  the  blind  and  the  special  problems 
of  their  physical,  intellectual  and 
religious-ethical  training,  and  the 
methods  of  teaching  the  various 
subjects,  also  the  history  and  liter¬ 
ature  relating  to  the  education  of 
the  blind,  and  lastly  the  ability  of 
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the  candidate  in  using  a  foreign 
language. 

If  the  test  in  teaching  is  not 
passed  satisfactorily,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  as  teacher  of  the  blind  is  re¬ 
called.  The  special  examination  for 
directors  of  institutes  for  the  blind 
was  abandoned  ten  years  ago. 

The  added  requirements  as  to 
training  justify  a  higher  salary.  A 
teacher  of  the  blind  who  is  legally 
appointed  for  life  and  with  pension 
privileges,  receives  a  top  salary  that 
is  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent 
higher  than  the  salary  of  a  public 
school  teacher.  The  salary  of  the 
directors  who  are  appointed  from 
the  ranks  of  the  teachers,  is  about 
twenty  per  cent  higher  than  that  of 
the  teacher. 

White  House  Conference  on  Child 
Health  and  Protection 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  pro¬ 
grams  ever  conceived  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  social  welfare  has  been 
promulgated  by  President  Hoover 
through  his  White  House  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Child  Health  and  Protec¬ 
tion.  In  his  private  capacity  as  head 
of  the  American  Child  Health  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  President  has  accepted 
a  sum  of  money  from  anonymous 
donors  for  the  purpose  of  discover¬ 
ing  and  evaluating  vital  problems 
connected  with  child  health  and 
protection;  the  extent  and  adequacy 
of  present  provisions  for  meeting 
these  problems ;  and  the  proper  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  future  program. 

President  Hoover  has  entrusted 
the  conduct  of  the  Conference  to  a 
Planning  Committee  which  is 


headed  by  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Chairman ; 
Hon.  James  J.  Davis,  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Vice-Chairman;  and  Dr.  H 
E.  Barnard,  Director.  The  Chair¬ 
man  of  Section  IV,  on  the  Handi¬ 
capped,  is  Mr.  C.  C.  Carstens;  the 
Chairman  of  Committee  B  of  this 
Section,  on  the  Physically  and  Ment¬ 
ally  Handicapped,  is  Dr.  William  J. 
Ellis.  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  is  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  the 
Visually  Handicapped  of  Dr.  Ellis' 
Committee.  Mr.  Irwin’s  committee 
is  made  up  of  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath¬ 
away,  Associate  Director  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  and  Dr.  B.  Franklin 
Royer,  Medical  Director  of  the 
same  organization ;  Mr.  Edward  E. 
Allen,  Director  of  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Blind;  and  Dr.  O.  H. 
Burritt,  Principal  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind.  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath¬ 
away  is  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  on  Special  Classes  for  Blind 
and  Partially  Sighted  Children 
which  is  a  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Committee  on  Special  Classes  of 
which  Dr.  Charles  Scott  Berry  is 
Chairman. 

Although  every  effort  shall  be 
made  by  the  Conference  as  a  whole 
to  insure  that  no  person  receive 
questionnaires  from  different  com¬ 
mittees  asking  for  the  same  informa¬ 
tion,  however,  because  of  the  size 
and  the  unavoidable  complexity  of 
the  Conference,  such  duplication 
cannot  be  entirely  avoided.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  necessary  to  ask  for 
the  active  co-operation  of  those  who 
are  called  upon  to  answer  these 
questionnaires. 


The  Wettlaufer  Clinic 

By  Edna  Stainton 

Executive  Secretary,  Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind 


Excitement  was  running 

high  around  the  middle  of 
September,  1927,  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  buildings  occupied  by  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Association  for  the  Blind — for 
many  surprising  changes  had  come 
to  pass  through  the  vision  and 
splendid  generosity  of  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  and  his  wife,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Conrad  E.  Wettlaufer. 

The  Broom  Shop  and  the  Chair 
Caning  Department  had  gathered 
up  their  stitchers  and  winders  — ■ 
their  vises  and  racks — their  broom 
corn,  twine  and  cane  from  the  first 
floor  of  52  Maple  Street,  and  had 
moved  across  the  driveway  into 
airy  new  quarters  on  the  first  floor 
of  46  Maple  Street,  formerly  used 
as  a  warehouse.  In  the  space  left 
vacant,  in  place  of  two  huge  rooms 
full  of  noise,  dust,  heap-up  stock 
and  vibrating  machinery,  there  were 
now  thirteen  immaculate  rooms  — 
painted  in  cream  and  fresh  green ; 
a  waiting  room,  doctor’s  offices,  a 
fully  equipped  operating  room,  two 
five-bed  dormitories  and  a  nurse’s 
room — and  this  is  the  story  ! 

On  February  26,  1876,  Dr.  Lucien 
Howe,  a  noted  eye  specialist  of 
Buffalo,  started,  with  the  help  of 
others,  the  Buffalo  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary.  This  Clinic,  located  at 
671  Michigan  Avenue,  -near  Genesee 
Street,  served  the  poor  of  Buffalo 
and  those  of  limited  means  year  in 


and  year  out,  giving  skilled  service 
with  a  never  failing  loyalty.  Later, 
a  Department  for  Nose  and  Throat 
was  added,  and  the  nominal  fees 
from  a  percentage  of  the  patients, 
plus  an  appropriation  from  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  kept  the 
doors  open  for  half  a  century.  Then 
Dr.  Howe  left  Buffalo — the  building 
occupied  by  the  Clinic  was  put  up 
for  sale  and  this  fifty-year-old  insti¬ 
tution  found  itself  without  a  home. 
One  of  the  Staff  went  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Wettlaufer,  told  the  story, 
with  the  result  that  these  two  good 
citizens  presented  the  Buffalo  Asso¬ 
ciation  with  a  new  shop  for  the 
men,  and  then  presented  to  the  old 
Clinic  a  regular  modern  little  hos¬ 
pital,  which  in  honor  of  the  donors 
who  gave  it  in  memory  of  their 
little  daughter,  Esther,  is  known  as 
the  “Wettlaufer  Clinic.” 

To  all  those  who  have  worked 
with  Associations  for  the  Blind,  it  is 
needless  to  point  out  the  great  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  Buffalo  Association 
in  having  in  its  midst  a  Clinic  of 
this  character.  Our  field  worker  has 
brought  numbers  of  men,  women 
and  children  in  for  examinations ; 
cases  where  blindness  has  been  pre¬ 
vented  —  where  partial  sight  has 
been  conserved — where  lack  of  vi¬ 
sion  has  been -made  less  painful,  and 
needless  to  say,  all  of  the  Depart¬ 
ments  have  been  used.  Dozens  of 
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calls  have  been  made  by  the  sight¬ 
less  shop  workers  on  the  doctors 
for  various  reasons,  and  always 
they  have  been  received  sympathet¬ 
ically  and  helped  most  skillfully. 

Patients  come  from  all  over  Erie 
County  and  often  through  co-opera¬ 
tive  plans  they  are  sent  from  ad¬ 
joining  counties.  They  come  of  their 
own  accord  —  they  come  sent  by 
school  nurses,  Red  Cross  nurses, 
public  health  nurses,  supervisors, 
health  officers,  the  American  Le¬ 
gion,  county  welfare  and  the  various 
relief  organizations. 

One  old  colored  woman,  over 
eighty,  ending  her  days  in  the 
County  Home  in  total  darkness,  be¬ 
cause  of  cataracts,  was  brought  into 
the  W ettlaufer  Clinic,  both  cataracts 
removed  and  now  back  at  the  home 
she  is  rejoicing  in  her  new  found 
blessings  and  singing  happily  in  the 
light. 

Little  Joe  arrived  in  his  father’s 
arms.  “Could  something  be  done 
for  a  baby  of  three  who  couldn’t 
see?”  Joe  was  too  busy  listening 
to  the  sounds  around  him,  feeling 
of  the  bench  on  which  he  sat,  to 
pay  much  attention  to  the  doctor. 
But  that  doctor  later  removed  con¬ 
genital  cataracts  from  both  eyes 
with  perfect  results,  and  a  new 
world  has  been  given  to  little  Joe. 

If  your  goal  in  life  was  to  dig 
weeds  and  your  bread  and  butter 
resulted  from  these  weeds,  what 
would  it  mean  to  you  to  have  your 
one  good  eye  relieved  of  its  cataract, 
so  that  every  weed  stood  forth  in  all 
its  stubborn  ruggedness  and  your 
livelihood  was  once  more  assured? 

The  nurse  who  talks  with  all  of 
the  new  patients  was  questioning 


the  mother  of  two  little  girls,  who 
had  been  brought  in  for  tonsil  oper¬ 
ations.  When  asked  about  her  hus¬ 
band,  she  said  he  hadn’t  worked  for 
three  years  on  account  of  blindness 
and  that  her  eldest  daughter  was 
trying  to  support  the  family.  She 
was  told  to  bring  her  husband  in 
and  it  was  found  that  his  condition 
was  operative  —  one  cataract  has 
been  removed  and  soon  the  other 
will  be  cared  for,  and  this  family 
will  then  make  its  normal  adjust¬ 
ment  and  the  father  again  will  be 
the  real  head  of  the  family. 

These  stories  could  be  multiplied 
many,  many  times,  but  there  is  only 
space  left  for  a  few  figures. 

From  the  middle  of  September, 
1927,  to  August  1,  1929,  not  quite 
two  years,  there  have  come  to  the 
Wettlaufer  Clinic  2720  new  eye 
patients,  with  a  total  of  6155  treated 
in  this  Department  alone.  The  re¬ 
fractions  average  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  a  month.  During  this  same 
period,  24  successful  cataract  opera¬ 
tions  have  been  performed,  with  a 
host  of  other  operations  and  treat¬ 
ments  for  all  the  ills  to  which  the 
human  eye  is  heir. 

The  total  patients  in  the  Ear  De¬ 
partment  for  this  same  period  was 
1160;  Nose  and  Throat,  2343;  Hay 
Fever,  331.  Total  treatments  in  all 
departments,  10,705. 

Since  this  53-year-old  Clinic  was 
started,  120,000  individual  patients 
have  been  cared  for. 

The  Buffalo  Association  for  the 
Blind  is  known  as  “Lighthouse  No. 
2,”  and  we  feel  sure  that  our  light 
has  burned  brighter  and  cast  its 
rays  much  farther  into  the  darkness 
since  we  have  had  the  Clinic. 


The  Musical  Review  for  the  Blind 

By  L.  W.  Rodenberg* 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 


NOW  that  I  have  been  forced 
into  it — this  shameless  turning 
of  myself  and  friends  inside 
out — I  shall  do  it  with  a  vengeance. 
My  only  guilt  is  the  suggestion 
that  there  be  dignified  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  beginning  of  the  first 
professional  Braille  music  journal  in 
America.  For  this  I  have  been 
cudgeled  into  an  eleventh  hour 
accession  to  write  in  unreserved 
detail  how  it  happened.  Intro¬ 
ductory  apologies  are  as  abhorrent 
as  they  are  sometimes  necessary. 
To  wit:  if  the  pronoun  “I”  offend 
you,  so  also  it  offends  me. 

But  at  last  the  dream  of  sixteen 
years  has  been  realized.  In  January 
thousands  of  specimen  copies  of  the 
Musical  Review  for  the  Blind  were 
mailed  broadcast  throughout  the 
world.  Once  more  Music  vindicates 
itself  as  the  foremost  art  and  profes¬ 
sion  for  the  blind — it  equips  itself 
with  the  first  professional  journal  in 
raised  letters. 

This  dream  has  cost  me  actually 
thousands  of  dollars.  From  1915  to 
1917,  Mr.  F.  G.  Meyers,  now  Di¬ 
rector  of  Music  at  Jacksonville,  and 
I  published  the  Music  Survey,  a 
monthly  magazine  in  Braille  and 
New  York  Point.  It  proved  a  ter¬ 
rific  sacrifice  but  we  learned  that 
the  need  for  it — that  the  ideal  in¬ 
volved — was  as  worthy  as  the  price 
was  overwhelming.  Thereafter  I 
traveled  at  my  own  expense  to  con¬ 


vention  after  convention  before 
which  I  had  been  asked  to  read 
papers.  I  never  once  failed  to  make 
a  climactic  appeal  for  a  magazine 
which  would  crystallize  the  poten¬ 
tial  possibilities  of  music  as  a  pro¬ 
fession  for  the  blind. 

We  have  never  had  a  finer  con¬ 
vention  than  that  at  Atlantic  City. 
I  had  prepared  a  paper  on  “How 
May  a  Greater  Musical  Future  be 
Evolved  for  the  Blind  of  America.” 
But,  by  a  peculiar  whim  of  fate,  al¬ 
most  all  of  my  allotted  time  on  the 
program  was  taken  by  other  busi¬ 
ness  and  my  paper  was  left  prac¬ 
tically  unread.  Mind-weary  and  dis¬ 
couraged  I  went  from  the  assembly 
room.  The  heavy  cannonading 
which  I  had  so  carefully  prepared 
had  been  left  unexploded  and  use¬ 
less. 

Then  came  one  of  the  great  mo¬ 
ments.  There  are  souls  at  these 
special  conventions  which  are  dy¬ 
namic  and  contagious  in  the  spirit 
of  the  work  which  they  represent. 
After  that  disappointing  hour  I  met 
with  Julianne  Harrison  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Braille  Press,  who  kindly  es¬ 
corted  me  to  the  reviving  air  of  the 
Boardwalk.  The  tide  was  on,  and 
the  thunder  of  the  breaking  waves 
below  the  walk,  the  bustle  of  the 
thousands  of  resorters,  the  glamour 
and  the  glare,  the  many  voices  and 
the  mingled  sounds  of  music, — all 
these  might  well  have  distracted 
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serious  thought  of  serious  needs. 
Yet  my  escort  talked  of  the  world¬ 
wide  work  of  the  organization  she 
represented — of  books,  of  schools, 
of  music,  of  future  developments. 
And  this  gave  me  my  opportunity. 
The  unread  paragraphs  of  my  paper 
melted  into  a  vernacular  tirade,  and 
at  last  I  discovered  that  the  thunder 
of  my  appeal  fell  on  sympathetic 
ears.  Knowing  full  well  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Nelson  Cromwell’s  (the  Presi¬ 
dent’s)  great  interest  in  music  as  he 
is  an  accomplished  organist  himself, 
she  requested  me  to  visit  the  offices 
of  the  American  Braille  Press  and 
tell  my  story  to  other  officials  there. 
This  I  did,  and  thereafter  I  was 
asked  to  make  a  prospectus  of  the 
musical  needs  of  America.  Soon 
after  returning  home  I  forgot  much 
of  what  had  transpired,  for  there 
were  many  other  things  to  be  done. 
But  Julianne  Harrison  did  not  for¬ 
get.  During  the  two  ensuing  years 
she  lost  no  occasion  to  repeat  and 
enlarge  the  idea  I  had  left  with  her. 

In  April,  1929,  almost  two  years 
thereafter,  I  was  sent  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  to  the  International 
Conference  on  Music  Notation  at 
Paris  which  Mr.  Raverat  of  the 
American  Braille  Press  had  con¬ 
vened  with  no  little  difficulty.  After 
the  days  of  technical  struggle  were 
over,  Mr.  Raverat  called  me  aside 
and  requested  a  personal  interview. 
I  complied,  and  then,  there  in  his 
spacious  office,  as  we  reviewed  the 
needs  of  American  Brailledom,  came 
another  great  moment.  He  had 
caught  the  inspiration  conveyed  by 
Mrs.  Harrison.  He  announced  that 
in  January,  1930,  the  American 
Braille  Press  would  begin  the  pub¬ 


lication  of  a  sixty-four  page  Braille 
magazine  devoted  to  the  musical 
welfare  of  the  blind  of  America. 

“Would  I  cooperate  with  Mr. 
Raverat?”  Of  course,  I  agreed  for 
I  could  not  shirk  what  seemed  a 
privilege  and  a  duty. 

On  returning  homeward  through 
London  I  visited  the  National  In¬ 
stitute.  After  I  sat  for  a  happy  hour 
with  Mr.  Warrilow,  Editor  of  the 
Braille  Music  Magazine  published 
by  the  Institute,  he  consented  to 
play  the  organ  for  me  down  in 
Armitage  Hall.  His  very  life  is 
given  to  the  highest  ideals  of  mu¬ 
sicianship  among  the  blind.  Yes,  I 
had  read  his  books  and  articles  but 
there  alone  with  him  in  Armitage 
Hall  a  far  truer  sense  came  to  me 
of  his  zeal  as  he  played  one  beautiful 
composition  after  another — some  by 
Hollins,  some  by  Wolstenholme, 
some  by  Watlings,  some  by  Louis 
Vierne,  all  of  whom  are  internation¬ 
ally  famous,  not  so  much  as  blind 
persons,  but  as  composers  who  have 
overcome  handicaps.  I  had  sat  in 
Notre  Dame,  Paris,  under  the  Grand 
Organ  as  it  was  played  at  High 
Mass  by  M.  Vierne.  Now  in  Armit¬ 
age  Hall  the  musicianship  of  the 
blind  seemed  to  parade  beautifully 
and  triumphantly  before  me.  It  was 
the  greatest  moment  of  its  kind  I 
had  experienced  and  it  could  not 
help  but  yield  fruition.  “Would  I 
cooperate  with  Mr.  Raverat?”  And, 
I  ask  you,  will  you,  too,  cooperate 
with  the  American  Braille  Press  to 
make  musicianship  among  the  blind 
triumph  in  America?  Such  is  the 
cause  to  which  that  great  organiza¬ 
tion  is  now  dedicating  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  magazines. 


This  remarkable  photograph  was  taken  in  “Akershus  landsfengsel” 
the  “Country  Jail”  of  Norway  in  Oslo.  A  prisoner  is  transcribing  a 
book  on  a  Braille  writer  for  the  use  of  the  sightless.  The 
Norwegian  term  for  this  work  is  “punktskrift”. 


Writing  Braille  in  the  Prisons  of  Norway 

By  Reinette  Lovewell  Donnelly 


Mr.  ivar  rummelhoff, 

of  Oslo,  Norway,  who  is  in 
New  York  because  of  a  fel¬ 
lowship  in  the  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion,  brings  the  news  that  hand 
transcribing  has  been  successfully 
introduced  into  the  prisons  of 
Norway.  He  tells  the  story  of  one 
of  the  convicts  who  translated  text 
books  in  English  and  German  for 
the  use  of  a  young  blind  girl  in  the 
University  of  Oslo.  This  girl  grad¬ 
uated  with  the  highest  honors.  A 
woman  of  wealth  became  so  much 
interested  that  she  provided  funds 
to  have  the  transcribing  continued 


after  the  man  had  served  his  sen¬ 
tence  and  he  left  the  prison  to  find 
a  job  waiting  for  him. 

Mr.  Rummelhoff  says  that  the 
prisoners  are  carefully  chosen  and 
do  their  work  with  Braille  writers. 
Instruction  has  been  given  them  by 
the  chaplains  who  were  first  taught 
Braille,  and  in  turn  became  teachers 
of  the  convicts. 

Since  he  left  college,  Mr.  Rum¬ 
melhoff  has  been  associated  with 
work  for  handicapped  people  and 
is  now  General  Secretary  of  the 
Norwegian  Probation  and  Parole 
Association. 


Wins  Three  Thousand  Dollar  Prize 


JUST  before  Christmas  Calvin 
Hendricks  of  Los  Angeles,  sing¬ 
ing  before  the  microphone  in 
the  studio  of  W.  E.  A.  F.,  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  won  three 
thousand  dollars  and  a  scholarship 
which  will  enable  him  to  study  voice 
for  a  year.  This  was  the  second 
prize  for  men  awarded  in  the  finals 
of  the  Atwater  Kent  contest.  He 
had  previously  won  first  place  for 
men  in  the  local  preliminary  in  Los 
Angeles,  first  prize  in  the  state  con¬ 
test  and  first  place  in  the  district 
contest  which  included  nine  states. 
By  elimination  only  ten  contestants, 
five  boys  and  five  girls  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five, 
sang  in  the  final  audition. 

Calvin  Hendricks  is  twenty-four 
years  old  and  lives  in  Los  Angeles. 
He  is  a  student  of  the  College  of 
Music  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  He  wishes  to  pay  tribute 
to  his  teacher  Lillian  Backstrand 
Wilson  and  informs  the  Outlook 
that  he  has  been  studying  voice  less 
than  a  year.  Previous  to  that  time 
he  had  worked  on  Harmony  and 
Musical  theory,  but  the  discovery 
of  unsuspected  quality  and  power  in 
his  baritone  voice  dates  back  to  less 
than  twelve  months.  The  song  with 
which  he  won  the  prize  was  Han¬ 
del’s  “When  e’er  You  Walk.” 

This  is  the  third  year  the  Atwater 
Kent  Foundation  has  conducted 
these  nation-wide  contests  and  this 
is  the  first  time  a  blind  singer  has 
won  one  of  the  major  prizes.  The 


Representative  Tilson,  acting  for  Speaker 
Longworth,  pins  a  gold  medal  on 
Calvin  Hendricks’  coat. 


ten  contestants  were  entertained  in 
Washington  on  their  way  East. 
They  were  presented  to  President 
Hoover  and  Mrs.  Hoover  in  the 
East  Room  of  the  White  House  and 
given  a  luncheon  by  their  state 
senators. 

The  Oklahoma  School  for  the 
Blind  has  a  special  interest  in  this 
award,  as  at  one  time  Calvin  was  a 
student  at  Muskeegee. 


Social  Contacts 

Murray  B.  Allen* 


THOSE  who  do  not  see  are 
locked  tight  with  their  afflic¬ 
tion.  Life,  to  be  within  their 
reach,  must  come  very  close  to  them. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  there  are 
few  avenues  of  escape  from  their 
imprisonment.  It  is  scientifically 
true  that  the  range  of  vision  and  the 
range  of  interests  are  inter-related, 
life  activities  are  measured  by  what 
is  seen.  Men  of  long-vision  take  to 
the  out-of-doors,  hunting,  golf, 
engineering.  The  near-sighted  man 
is  tied  to  a  sedentary  life,  in-door 
work  and  small  games.  As  sight 
lessens,  the  circle  of  interests 
tightens  to  smaller  and  smaller  cir¬ 
cumference.  When  it  is  entirely 
gone,  work  and  play  must  be  within 
the  reach  of  the  hand  or  hearing.  It 
becomes  a  circumscribed  existence 
that  challenges  the  best  thought  of 
the  individual  himself  and  of  trained 
workers. 

With  distracting  and  diverting 
scenes  removed  from  their  ken  those 
without  sight  are  thrown  upon 
themselves  for  entertainment.  They 
tend  to  become  introspective,  self- 
conscious,  and  self-centered.  Aware 
only  of  themselves,  they  build  up  a 
life  that  knows  only  themselves,  a 
subjective  and  individual.  A  man 
drags  his  cane  along  the  curb  and 
walks  the  length  of  a  busy  street. 
He  passes  hundreds  of  his  fellow- 
beings,  men  and  women  smartly 
dressed  or  shabby,  with  smiling 
faces  or  frowns,  intelligent  and  dull. 


He  is  not  one  of  them.  He  is  as 
distant  from  mankind  as  Robinson 
Crusoe.  He  moves  in  a  world  of 
his  own,  looking  not  outward  at 
others  but  inward  upon  himself.  It 
is  a  morbid,  unhealthy  state  of  mind. 

Too  often  the  life  of  one  living 
in  darkness  becomes  contemplative, 
internal,  dreamy.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  sane,  vigorous  thinking, 
social  force,  and  easy  manners 
deteriorate.  The  man  may  walk 
among  thousands  but  he  is  still 
that  queer  unsocial  hermit  who 
sinks  into  dry  decay  alone. 

It  is  the  aloneness,  result  of  his 
not  seeing,  that  makes  him  a 
stranger  in  his  own  world.  His 
face,  mirroring  his  detached  mind, 
does  not  invite  greeting  and  con¬ 
versation.  So  the  vicious  circle  rolls 
around,  abstraction  and  fewer 
friends,  fewer  friends  and  more 
abstraction,  until  life  is  a  treadmill 
in  an  uninhabited  world.  The  pic¬ 
ture  is  not  too  sombre  to  be  realistic. 
Workers  have  met  this  man  in  every 
city  and  town  in  the  country. 

A  companion-piece  is  the  man 
who  shoulders  his  way  through  life. 
He,  too,  is  self-centered  and  self- 
conscious  but  his  behavior  takes  a 
different  bent.  His  confusion  is 
twice-confounded  by  loud  talk  and 
boisterous  actions.  If  he  collides 
with  a  passer-by,  it  is  an  occasion 
for  laughter  or  boorish  insult.  In 
his  desire  to  be  normal,  he  is  fever¬ 
ishly  abnormal.  His  conversation 
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always  draws  to  himself  and  his 
affliction.  He  is  the  most  conspic¬ 
uous  thing  in  his  close  horizon  and 
he  cannot  let  others  forget  him.  He 
must  thrust  himself  into  their  hori¬ 
zon,  too.  He  is  constantly  referring 
to  his  disability  either  sentimentally 
or  in  cheap  jokes.  He  does  not  bear 
it  gracefully ;  he  bears  it  disgrace¬ 
fully.  He  is  a  type  that  all  workers 
know.  He  is  suffering  from  a  noisy 
ego. 

These  portraits  set  forth  only 
two  of  the  many  characteristic  cases 
that  might  be  presented.  There  are 
the  boy  and  girl,  timid  and  stammer¬ 
ing,  awkward  in  their  agonizing  not 
to  be  awkward.  There  is  the  ethereal 
woman  who  floats  into  church  on 
the  arm  of  a  friend,  allowing  her 
mind  to  flutter  to  earth  at  the  sound 
of  a  greeting  and  then  to  wing  away 
again  as  the  voice  passes  on.  There 
is  the  newly-stricken  man,  more 
fearful  of  meeting  his  old  friends 
and  their  loudly-silent  pity  than  of 
encountering  roaring  traffic  by  him¬ 
self.  The  old  man  who  rocks  in  the 
shade,  marking  the  hours  like  a 
sun-dial  as  he  moves  with  the  light, 
is  another  problem.  The  woman 
who  longs  for  a  game  of  bridge 
again  but  cannot  bring  herself  to 
play  with  Braille  cards  is  another 
example.  The  list  is  long,  the 
malady  has  a  thousand  forms. 

There  is  one  kind  of  cure.  The 
world  must  be  made  objective. 
The  patient  must  think  out.  If  a  real, 
normal,  pulsating  life  is  not  at  hand 
for  him,  one  must  be  fabricated.  It 
is  the  worker’s  task  to  manufacture 
artificial  conditions  if  the  natural 
are  not  available.  It  is  not  so  hard 
a  task  either.  When  peopled  about 


upon  every  occasion  by  friends  who 
see  and  live  the  full  life  of  sight,  the 
men  and  women  who  do  not  see 
are  self-forgetful,  self-respecting. 
The  emphasis,  however,  is  upon 
“friends.”  They  must  speak  one 
another’s  language,  think  one  an¬ 
other’s  thoughts.  There  is  no  social 
contact  when  a  girl  in  silk  flutters 
out  of  her  sphere  to  dance  with  an 
inarticulate  chair-caner.  He  knows 
that  he  is  “one  of  her  charities.” 
That  merely  adds  to  his  affliction  a 
sense  of  inequality,  a  greater  self¬ 
depreciation.  What  he  wants  is  a 
girl  whom  he  would  have  chosen 
for  a  partner  if  he  had  been  able  to 
see.  The  question  is  not  to  give  him 
a  dance  but  to  give  him  a  companion 
for  five  minutes.  A  summer  outing 
with  one  or  two  consequential 
women  to  shepherd  a  flock  of  men 
and  women  without  sight  is  a  ques¬ 
tionable  holiday  for  both  shepherd¬ 
ess  and  sheep.  There  is  no  social 
development  in  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment.  A  theatre  party  with  one 
seeing  “attendant”  leading  the  par¬ 
ade  is  a  show  in  itself  to  the  rest 
of  the  audience.  It  is  so  effective 
a  way  of  telling  the  public  that  these 
“poor  creatures”  are  outside  the 
pale.  These  methods  of  bringing 
our  men  and  women  out  into  the 
world  do  not  yield  any  social  con¬ 
tacts — they  yield  only  social  con¬ 
trasts.  There  is  nothing  socially 
constructive  in  a  synthetic  order  of 
things  like  these. 

To  be  of  any  value,  the  inter¬ 
mingling  of  men  and  women  with 
sight  and  without  must  be  democra¬ 
tic.  That  sense  of  self-depreciation 
must  be  absent.  The  seeing  friends 
must  associate  because  they  find  in 
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it  something  besides  the  pleasure  of 
a  generous  impulse,  a  feeling  of 
doing  good.  They  must  be  a  part 
of  the  group  because  they  are,  all 
together,  doing  something  that  they 
all  enjoy.  Our  local  association 
gives  a  score  of  dances  a  year.  They 
are  not  arranged  only  for  the  shop- 
workers  and  the  broom-peddlers, 
and  the  men  and  women  who  sit  at 
home  with  nothing  to  do.  The  hall 
and  the  music  are  so  good  that 
young  people  are  attracted  for  the 
pastime  itself  and  not  for  the  altru¬ 
istic  desire  to  give  pleasure  to  others. 
The  crowd  is  composed  of  many 
who  see  and  a  few  who  don’t.  It 
is  a  seeing  affair  which  absorbs 
naturally  the  non-seeing.  The  same 
is  true  at  outings.  Whether  in  the 
hills  or  at  a  public  resort,  the  attrac¬ 
tions  are  planned  as  if  everyone 
could  see.  Every  member  comes 
with  an  eager  friend,  who  is  a  part¬ 
ner  and  not  an  “attendant”  nor 
keeper.  Our  theatre-parties  usually 
go  to  the  best  section  of  the  house. 
It  is  an  opportunity  for  someone  to 
see  a  good  play  in  a  good  seat  and 
there  is  never  a  dearth  of  neighbor¬ 
hood  acquaintances  ready  to  make 
part  of  such  a  group.  The  advan¬ 
tage  is  two-fold ;  it  breaks  up  the 
groupishness  and  it  gives  each  per¬ 
son  the  opportunity  of  selecting  a 
congenial  companion. 

It  is  the  companionship  and  not 
mere  association  that  counts.  It  is 
the  easy-flowing  stream  of  social 
intercourse  that  keeps  one  natural 
and  normal,  not  the  cataract  that 
prattles  for  a  moment  and  then 
glides  away  into  undiscovered 
sloughs.  There  must  be  freedom, 
relaxation,  self-effacement,  a  state  of 


mind  and  body  that  comes  from  a 
sense  of  equality,  of  a  balance  of 
mentalities  and  social  position.  We 
are  dealing  with  human  beings  of 
every  sort.  It  is  not  our  job  to  make 
silk  purses  of  them  all.  Before  we 
can  achieve  that,  we  must  first  teach 
them  how  to  be  gregarious.  They 
can  give  one  another  almost  nothing 
in  the  way  of  economic  aid.  They 
must  go  out  into  life  for  that.  As 
strangers,  wandering  from  another 
realm,  they  are  sadly  unconvincing 
when  they  try  to  sell  their  wares. 
As  friends,  neighbors,  and  comrades, 
they  have  their  story  half  told  al¬ 
ready.  The  rest  of  it  is  easy  in  the 
telling  for  they  have  acquired  the 
common  language  of  life.  It  all 
hangs  upon  the  ability  to  be  one 
with  the  world  in  manners,  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  in  thought.  Self-for¬ 
getfulness,  the  external  point  of 
view,  equality — those  are  the  key¬ 
words  to  the  entire  problem. 

Club  of  Blind  Women  Becomes 
Member  of  General  Federation 

In  its  department,  Club  Women  of 
the  Nation,  the  Washington  Star  of 
January  5,  1930  calls  attention  to 
the  organization  in  California  of  the 
East  Bay  Club  for  Blind  Women. 
This  club  is  affiliated  with  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
and  so  far  as  known,  is  the  first 
club  of  blind  women  to  enjoy  that 
distinction. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Eddy  is  the  first 
president  of  this  organization,  and 
Miss  Matilda  Allison,  known  to 
many  Outlook  readers  as  a  blind 
girl  who  takes  dictation  from  eleven 
doctors,  is  vice-president. 


Good  Eye  Care 

By  Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer 

Medical  Director  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 


rpHE  whole  philosophy  of  good 
eye  care  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  phrases :  good  health, 
good  posture,  good  working  condi¬ 
tions,  good  light,  good  print  on  good 
paper,  good  reading  distance,  and 
a  good  many  breaks  for  eye  rest 
when  doing  those  things  requiring 
close  vision.  Good  health  and  good 
vision  go  hand  in  hand ;  each  re- 
flexly  acts  on  the  other,  so  all  that 
is  done  in  the  interest  of  building 
up  and  maintaining  good  health 
makes  for  good  eye  care.  Yet  how 
often  do  we  find  additional  burdens 
added  to  eyes  when  good  health  is 
impaired, — extra  reading  when  sick 
or  convalescent,  when  less  should 
be  the  rule. 

A  few  careful  observations  will 
convince  those  who  are  skeptical  of 
the  relationship  of  good  posture  to 
vision  and  how  much  quicker  the 
eyes  will  show  fatigue  when  posture 
is  at  fault.  Note  how  much  less 
quickly  one  falls  asleep  over  a  good 
book  when  seated  in  a  good  light, 
in  contrast  with  a  slouching  posi¬ 
tion  or  reading  while  lying  down. 
The  eye  strain  caused  by  close  eye 
use  in  poor  light  or  in  light  causing 
irritating  glare  is  incalculable.  Half 
of  those  who  fall  asleep  in  churches 
and  theatres  would  remain  awake 
if  light  were  properly  diffused  and 
glare  eliminated.  Many  public  audi¬ 
toriums  are  evil  places  when  one 


considers  eye  care  and  eye  comfort. 

In  a  state  of  nature  man  rarely 
uses  his  eyes  at  close  range  for  long- 
periods  of  time.  Breaks  every  half 
hour,  or  at  most  every  hour,  even 
if  only  for  a  few  minutes,  will  afford 
some  eye  relief.  Those  who  advo¬ 
cate  blinking  are  partly  right — one 
could  not  prevent  it  even  if  one 
would — but  these  little  periods  of 
rest  are  not  enough  when  doing- 
close  work.  The  eye  as  a  smooth 
working  machine  is  likely  to  last 
longer  without  working  to  its  full¬ 
est  limit  of  endurance  or  to  near  the 
point  of  exhaustion. 

We  find  many  work  under  light¬ 
ing  conditions  that  are  almost  in¬ 
tolerable  to  eye  cells.  Good  light 
means  plenty  of  light  to  make  good 
contrasts  and  clear  outlines  as  we 
work,  study  or  read  the  printed 
page,  light  distributed  without  shad¬ 
ows  and  to  have  the  source  of  light 
out  of  the  range  of  vision,  above, 
back  of  the  individual,  or  reflected 
from  some  intermediate  source,  for 
example,  the  inverted  umbrella  type 
of  fixture.  The  quality  and  finish 
of  paper  and  the  size  of  type  have 
something  to  do  with  eye  comfort 
and  eye  ease.  In  almost  any  large 
city  one  may  buy  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers  making  for  com¬ 
fortable  reading,  or  a  paper  may  be 
purchased  that  enables  one  to  go  to 
sleep  without  rocking. 
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So,  too,  one’s  book,  fiction,  or 
what  not,  may  be  chosen  with  an 
eye  to  comfort. 

Many  eyes  are  damaged,  some 
perhaps  irremediably  so,  from  a 
strain  that  should  have  been  avoided 
or  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  proper 
eyeglass  adjustment.  There  are  still 
some  persons  who  think  it  smart  to 
get  along  without  glasses  when  they 
know  they  ought  to  be  wearing 
them.  There  are  many  who  reach 
the  fifties  and  should  be  wearing 
bi-focals;  yet  they  hesitate  to  make 
the  change  because  the  glasses  tell 
a  tale,  namely  that  they  have 
reached  the  age  of  presbyopia. 
Pride  prompts  delay,  and  often  is 
the  forerunner  of  damage  that 
might  have  been  averted. 

Good  eye  care  means  good  com¬ 
mon  sense  well  applied. 

Harvard  Course  on  Education 
of  the  Blind 

The  ninth  year  of  the  half-course 
on  the  education  of  the  blind  offered 
by  the  Graduate  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Harvard  and  conducted  by 
its  lecturer,  Director  Edward  E. 
Allen  of  Perkins  Institution  in 
Watertown,  was  concluded  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  The  thirteen  registered  pupils 
of  the  course,  five  of  them  having 
full  eyesight,  have  completed  a 
three-hour  examination  and  those 
who  are  of  college  graduate  rank 
will  be  duly  certified  by  Dean 
Homes.  Through  the  four  months 
of  this  semester  the  students  have 
done  the  much-required  reading, 
supplied  by  the  unique  special  ref¬ 
erence  library  of  Perkins  Institution, 
as  a  background  for  the  lectures  on 


the  several  phases  of  work  for  the 
blind,  given  week  ends,  by  Mr. 
Allen,  by  some  of  his  fellow  super¬ 
intendents  and  by  the  workers  of 
the  Division  of  the  Blind.  The 
young  people  have  also  made  many 
visits  of  observation  to  nearby  activ¬ 
ities  for  the  blind  and  sight-saving 
classes,  done  practice  teaching  in 
the  schoolrooms  under  supervision 
and  prepared  themes  on  selected 
aspects  of  the  work.  But  most  far- 
reaching  of  all  they  have  lived  at 
Perkins  and  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
optimism  and  service  through  its 
family  cottage  life,  sharing  in  the 
school’s  many  and  varied  interests 
and  in  all  the  excitement  attached 
to  the  jollities  and  festivities  of  the 
holidays,  Hallowe’en  and  Christmas, 
and  of  clubs  and  parties.  Many  of 
these  young  men  and  women  taking 
the  course  have  declared  their  year 
at  Perkins  to  be  the  happiest  and 
most  inspiring  of  their  lives. 

In  the  nine  years  just  closing,  122 
students  have  prepared  in  this  way 
for  teaching  the  blind,  and  the  most 
of  them  have  carried  out  their  in¬ 
tention  somewhere  and  made  good 
in  it.  The  course  offers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  spread  afar  the  ideals  of 
Perkins  Institution,  for  its  par¬ 
ticipants  have  come  here  from 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  and 
from  such  widely  separated  coun¬ 
tries  as  Holland,  Germany,  Alaska, 
Japan,  Hawaii,  Mexico,  Colombia, 
Porto  Rico  and  Cuba.  Already  ap¬ 
plications  for  next  year’s  course 
have  come  in  from  Argentina  and 
Chile,  from  students  who  are  said 
to  be  studying  English  with  all  their 
might,  to  be  ready  for  lectures  and 
required  reading  next  fall. 


The  Blind  Man  and  His  Trained  Dog 

in  Germany 

By  Dr.  L.  Gabler-Knibbe* 

President  of  the  Reichsdeutschen  Blindenverband  E.V. 


WE  KNOW  through  the  study 
of  the  history  of  men  that 
the  dog  was  the  first  and 
oldest  companion  of  human  kind. 
In  the  hunt,  in  battle  and  in  the 
protection  of  herds  of  cattle  he  has 
shown  untiring  service.  And  today 
in  many  families  he  has  become  the 
devoted  friend.  He  was  first  put  to 
the  supreme  list  of  his  ability  which 
placed  him  among  the  aristocrats 
of  his  kind,  when  the  attempt  was 
made  to  supply  in  part  through  his 
high  powers  a  lost  human  sense — 
namely,  sight.  That  this  substitute 
proved  an  invaluable  one  many 
thousand  blind  men  in  Germany 
can  vouch  for — thousands  who  have 
found  in  the  trained  dog  a  being 
which  not  only  stands  high  in  their 
esteem  but  one  to  whom  they  feel 
most  closely  attached. 

The  story  of  the  trained  dog  is 
short.  We  know  well  that  in  the 
past  centuries  the  blind  have  now 
and  again  had  dogs  lead  them.  We 
are  even  familiar  with  the  picture 
of  the  blind  Italian  artist  of  the  16th 
century  in  which  he  is  portrayed 
with  his  dog.  Yet  these  animals 
were  not  specially  trained.  The 
founder  of  the  institute  at  Vienna, 
Johann  Wilhelm  Klein,  began  his 
work  as  early  as  the  year  1819.  In 
the  textbook  about  the  education  of 
the  blind  he  devoted  a  whole  chap¬ 


ter  to  this  subject  of  the  care  of  the 
blind.  He  suggested  fastening  a 
short  staff  to  the  dog’s  collar  which 
the  blind  man  could  hold.  These 
directions  for  the  training  of  guide 
dogs  are  now  110  years  old. 
Whether  in  those  days  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  guide  dogs  were  trained  and 
used  is  not  known.  Naturally  the 
question  is  often  asked  why  dogs 
were  not  trained  much  earlier  for 
this  important  task  of  guiding  the 
blind.  The  answer  lies  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  traffic 
has  increased  materially ;  many  of 
the  blind  have  found  employment 
in  offices  and  factories  and  must 
ride  day  after  day  in  street  car,  bus 
and  subway.  Nowadays  municipali¬ 
ties  are  inclined  to  devote  large 
sums  of  money  necessary  for  the 
buying  and  training  of  dogs.  How¬ 
ever,  the  most  important  reason  was 
the  war,  through  which  3,000  men 
in  Germany  lost  their  eyesight.  One 
was  anxious  in  every  way  to  help 
them.  In  Germany  there  existed  the 
German  Society  for  Red  Cross  Dogs 
founded  in  1893,  which  trained  dogs 
to  seek  out  the  wounded  on  the 
battlefield.  The  association  carried 
on  this  training  in  the  city  of  Olden¬ 
burg,  not  far  from  Hamburg.  While 
during  the  war  the  number  of 
blinded  soldiers  steadily  increased, 
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it  was  decided  to  train  these  dogs 
also  to  lead  the  blind.  The  idea  was 
originated  by  the  chairman  of  the 
association,  Privy  Councillor  Stall¬ 
ing,  who  began  the  training  of  the 
dogs  in  August,  1916.  The  attempt 
was  a  great  success.  Abundant 
donations  were  given  the  society 
and  he  could  soon  organize  an  ex¬ 
tensive  training  institute.  By  the 
end  of  the  war  about  500  blinded 
officers  and  soldiers  had  been  given 
dogs,  with  which  they  were  able  to 
lead  happier  and  more  useful  lives. 
The  training  of  these  dogs  was  con¬ 
tinued  after  the  war. 

In  Breslau,  which  lies  in  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  Germany,  another  estab¬ 
lishment  for  the  training  of  guide 
dogs  was  founded.  In  the  year  1922, 
the  Oldenburg  Society  decided  to 
furnish  trained  dogs  to  the  civilian 
blind  and  managed  to  succeed  in 
collecting  the  necessary  funds.  The 
society  has  trained  and  delivered  up 
to  date  about  5,000  guide  dogs  for 
blinded  war  veterans  and  civilians. 

Der  Reichsdeutsche  Blindenver- 
band,  the  central  organization  of 
the  blind,  absorbed  the  Breslau  in¬ 
stitution  in  the  year  1925  and  about 
200  trained  dogs  had  been  furnished 
up  to  that  date.  The  two  institutions 
of  Oldenburg  and  Breslau  are  con¬ 
solidated  into  a  corporative  organi¬ 
zation  and  furnish  about  200  dogs 
annually.  There  exists  also  in  Pots¬ 
dam  near  Berlin  a  special  institution 
for  training  guide  dogs  for  war  vet¬ 
erans.  It  was  in  this  school,  where 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis  first 
saw  lead  dogs. 

As  a  guide  dog  the  German 
Shepherd  is  preferred,  although 
other  breeds  are  used.  The  training 


of  the  dogs  takes  two  to  three 
months,  upon  which  the  blind  men 
and  women  are  given  a  two-weeks 
course  and  are  required  to  practice 
with  their  dogs  several  hours  each 
day  under  the  inspection  of  the 
trainer.  A  law  was  recently  passed 
granting  a  dog  each  to  officers  and 
soldiers  blinded  in  the  war.  Should 
the  dog  die  or  become  disabled  or 
unfit  for  service  he  can  immediately 
be  replaced.  Conditions  are  not  so 
favorable  for  the  civilian  blind. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  cooperative  society  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Dr.  Jung, 
mayor  of  Gottingen,  and  by  the 
propaganda  the  German  Society  for 
the  Blind  launched,  the  government 
and  municipalities  are  more  favor¬ 
ably  inclined  towards  their  cause. 
The  blind  men  and  women  now  re¬ 
ceive  their  dogs  at  the  cost  of  the 
city  when  they  want  them  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  carrying  out  their  profes¬ 
sions.  It  has  become  a  necessity  for 
many  of  the  blind  to  have  a  dog 
guide  them  from  their  homes  to 
office,  factory  and  workshop.  Efforts 
are  also  being  made  to  furnish  free 
of  charge  dogs  to  those  who  need 
them  for  pleasure  walks.  The  idea 
is  to  afford  these  individuals  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  enjoy  the  parks  and  woods 
and  thereby  sustain  good  health. 
The  buyer  of  a  fully  trained  dog 
has  to  pay  150  marks  ($63.00).  To 
this  must  be  added  the  sum  of  20 
marks  ($5.00)  for  the  harness  and 
70  marks  ($17.50)  to  cover  expenses 
of  board  and  lodging  while  train¬ 
ing  with  the  dog.  Together  this 
amounts  to  240  marks.  However  it 
costs  the  Oldenburg  and  Breslau 
Institute  much  more  than  this, 
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namely  about  500  marks  ($210.00). 
As  the  buyer  (mostly  the  muni¬ 
cipality)  pays  only  240  marks,  the 
remaining  260  marks  are  obtained 
by  donations.  It  is  often  claimed 
that  the  blind  man’s  dog  is  very 
expensive.  But  one  must  take  into 
consideration  the  years  of  service 
he  is  able  to  give.  This  is  usually 
from  five  to  seven  years  provided 
he  receives  good  care,  good  food, 
retains  good  health  and  escapes 
accidents.  The  writer’s  dog  has 
been  working  faithfully  seven  years 
in  Berlin  and  is  still  sound  and  fit. 

Experience  has  shown  that  not 
every  man  or  woman  can  handle  a 
dog  successfully.  Many  are  too 
awkward.  For  the  blind  man  must 
be  able  to  adjust  himself  to  his  dog 
whose  full  confidence  he  must  have. 
The  institute  at  Oldenburg  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting.  Upon  a  large 
tract  of  land  an  exclusive  building 
has  been  erected  which  is  divided 
as  follows :  a  large  training  hall 
used  in  winter  and  in  bad  weather; 
kennels  for  about  60  dogs;  a  room 
for  medical  examinations;  a  sitting 
room  for  the  trainers;  an  office  and 
a  kitchen  where  the  dog’s  food  is 
prepared.  The  sick  dogs  are  isolated 
in  a  small  house  a  short  distance 
away.  Both  houses  have  steam  heat. 
Epidemics  often  occur  both  at 
Oldenburg  and  Breslau,  especially 
distemper.  These  two  institutes  lost 
50  dogs  last  year  through  this 
dangerous  disease. 

Der  Reichsdeutsche  Blindenver- 
band  founded  four  years  ago  a  spe¬ 
cial  “Group  of  Guide  Dog  Owners” 
to  which  about  650  blind  belong. 
A  small  book  was  published  with 
the  title:  “My  Guide  Dog,  Instruc¬ 


tions  for  Guide  Dog  Owners.” 
About  every  quarter  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  sheet  is  sent  to  every  blind 
person  in  which  advice  regarding 
the  care  and  feeding  of  the  dogs  is 
given.  It  has  even  been  accom¬ 
plished  that  in  many  cities  the  blind 
receive  a  sum  of  money  which  must 
be  used  for  the  feeding  and  care  of 
the  dogs.  This  amount  ranges  be¬ 
tween  10  marks  and  30  marks  ($2.50 
to  $5.00)  a  month.  Cheap  meat  can 
be  obtained  in  many  cities  from  the 
slaughter  houses  for  the  dogs. 

In  order  to  ascertain  from  the 
blind  themselves  how  they  were 
satisfied  with  their  dogs  a  prize  was 
offered  in  the  spring  of  1929  to 
which  99  contributions,  articles  and 
poems,  were  handed  in.  With  joy 
and  emotion  one  reads  in  these  con¬ 
tributions  what  a  blessing  it  is  for 
the  blind  to  possess  a  good  trained 
dog. 

That  many  Americans  suffering 
the  same  fate  may  soon  receive  a 
good  guide  dog  is  the  sincere  wish 
of  the  blind  in  Germany. 

Braille  Literature  Association 
Organized  in  China 

A  Braille  Literature  Association 
for  China  has  been  organized  at  the 
offices  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  in  Shanghai.  In 
choosing  books  for  reproduction  in 
Chinese  Braille,  the  committee  will 
endeavor  to  obtain  suggestions  from 
all  those  engaged  in  the  service  for 
the  blind.  It  is  hoped  that  a  gratify¬ 
ing  amount  of  reading  matter  will 
soon  be  within  reach  of  blind 
Chinese,  who  have  been  unable  to 
read  for  themselves. 
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New  Executive  Director 

Mr.  S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  of  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  Pennsylvania,  chairman 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council 
for  the  Blind  since  its  inception  in 

1925,  was  appointed  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  on  November  9,  1929,  by  the 
Governor,  John  S.  Fisher,  to  fill  the 
position  left  vacant  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Dranga  Campbell,  who  resigned 
October  1st  to  become  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  of  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Sinclair  was  born  in  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa.  He  received  his  pre¬ 
paratory  education  in  England  and 
at  the  Hill  School,  Pottstown,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  took  his  degree  from 
Princeton  in  1906.  Upon  leaving- 
college,  Mr.  Sinclair  was  identified 
with  the  Sinclair  Packing  Company 
in  the  middle  west  and  went  to 
Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  in  1919 
to  go  into  business  for  himself,  and 
as  president  of  Nestor-Sinclair,  Inc., 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
coal  business  ever  since.  He  lost  his 
sight  through  an  accident  while 
hunting  in  1922  and  has  continued 
to  successfully  carry  on  his  business. 

In  1925  Mr.  Sinclair  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  membership  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind 
by  Governor  Pinchot,  and  in  March, 

1926,  was  elected  chairman  of  that 
board.  Ever  since  his  appointment 
Mr.  Sinclair  has  made  a  definite 
study  of  prevention  of  blindness,  the 
education  of  the  youthful  blind,  and 
work  for  the  adult  blind  in  this 
country,  and  he  made  a  similar 
study  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland 
and  France  while  abroad  in  1926. 
With  his  splendid  ability,  his  clear 


S.  Mervyn  Sinclair  in  the  snowy 
streets  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
with  the  educated  dog  he  has 
just  acquired. 

understanding  of  the  situation,  and 
his  fair  mindedness,  Mr.  Sinclair 
has  contributed  much  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Council’s  program 
and  has  given  generously  of  his 
time. 

It  should  be  a  source  of  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  all  interested  in  blind  people, 
that  the  members  of  the  Council 
were  unanimous  in  their  endorse¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  and  that  they 
and  the  Governor  have  chosen  such 
a  well  qualified  blind  man  to  fill  this 
important  position. 

Mary  Dranga  Campbell 


Can  Blind  People  File  Correspondence? 

By  Alice  Smith* 

Dictaphone  Operator,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


SINCE  the  beginning  of  the 
effort  to  build  up  a  Memorial 
Embossing  Fund  by  the  Foun¬ 
dation,  I  have  been  taking  care  of 
the  considerable  volume  of  corres¬ 
pondence  which  has  been  involved. 
From  the  first,  Mrs.  Ida  Hirst- 
Gifford,  who  has  directed  this  work, 
realized  what  it  would  mean  if  some 
method  could  be  developed  by  which 
I  could  handle  the  filing  of  this 
correspondence  and  so  together  we 
set  about  to  construct  the  system 
which  has,  with  a  few  minor 
changes,  been  in  use  for  the  past 
two  years.  Before  coming  to  the 
Foundation,  Mrs.  Gifford  was  in 
charge  of  the  Double-Duty  Finger 
Guild,  a  department  of  blind  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Crocker-Wheeler 
Electrical  Manufacturing  Company 
at  Ampere,  New  Jersey,  and  had 
worked  with  a  blind  secretary  in 
handling  the  Guild’s  correspondence. 

Those  familiar  with  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  surveys  of  various  occupa¬ 
tions  open  to  blind  people  may  be 
interested  to  learn  that  the  filing  of 
material  relating  to  such  studies  as 
insurance  underwriting ,  stand-keeping , 
etc.,  has  been  done  by  Miss  Frances 
Kellert,  a  young  woman  without 
sight  who  is  a  graduate  of  Over¬ 
brook.  However,  except  in  com¬ 
paratively  isolated  instances,  we  do 
not  think  this  sort  of  work  has  been 
carried  on  very  extensively  by  the 
blind,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 


sole  argument  that  might  be  put 
forth  to  oppose  it  is  the  fact  that 
it  requires  more  space  because  of 
the  Brailled  cards  which  must  be 
used  by  the  blind  worker  for  her 
own  reference.  With  the  thought  in 
mind  of  calling  attention  to  this 
matter,  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain 
the  workings  of  the  filing  system 
which  we  have  adopted  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  our  braille  books.  Corres¬ 
pondence  relating  to  this  subject 
received  at  the  office  and  that  sent 
out  will  be  designated  respectively 
“incoming”  and  “out-going”  mail. 

Two  or  three  times  each  week, 
Mrs.  Gifford  collects  such  letters  as 
have  accumulated  during  the  inter¬ 
val,  and  beginning  with  the  topmost 
one,  dictates  on  a  cylinder  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  the 
date  under  which  the  letter  was 
written,  and  when  it  is  possible,  in 
the  fewest  words,  the  subject  of  the 
letter;  thus: — Jones,  Thomas  C., 
Fions  Club  of  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  45  East 
177th  Street.  January  2,  1930.  Re 
— establishment  of  local  Braille 
library.  (In  such  cases  as  this,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  the 
city  as  in  almost  every  instance,  it 
corresponds  to  the  name  of  the 
Club.)  As  each  letter  is  recorded  on 
the  cylinder  in  this  way,  it  is  placed 
“face  down”  on  the  one  preceding. 
At  the  finish,  the  pile  is  turned  over 
and  placed  in  a  folder  marked  “dic¬ 
tation  for  filing.”  I  might  add  that 
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the  amount  of  time  required  for  this 
entire  operation  is  almost  incon¬ 
siderable.  My  part  of  the  work 
consists  of  recording  the  informa¬ 
tion  given  on  the  cylinder  in  braille 
on  individual  cards  three  by  five 
inches  in  size  or  a  little  larger,  and 
attaching  them  in  the  upper  left 
hand  corner  to  the  corresponding 
letters.  These  are  then  transferred 
to  a  filing  box.  This  takes  care  of 
the  “incoming”  mail. 

For  the  “outgoing”  mail  the  same 
plan  is  followed  except  that  the 
brailled  notations  may  be  made  at 
the  time  the  letters  are  being  typed. 
That  is  to  say  in  this  operation,  no 
extra  effort  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Gifford  is  involved.  The  carbons  are 
then  placed  in  the  filing  box. 

The  next  step  I  have  called  the 
“matching”  process, — collecting  the 
original  and  carbon  and  removing 
the  clips,  stapling  them  securely 
together.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be 


possible  to  dispense  with  the  use  of 
one  of  the  two  cards  by  including 
on  the  one  to  be  kept  the  date  as 
it  is  given  on  the  other.  Obviously, 
the  rest  of  the  information  would  be 
identical.  Whenever  it  can  be  man¬ 
aged,  such  an  opportunity  as  this 
to  conserve  space  in  the  files  should 
be  taken  advantage  of,  for,  as  I  re¬ 
marked  before,  this  can  be  the  only 
real  objection  to  a  blind  person 
handling  the  work. 

There  only  remains  the  filing  of 
this  correspondence  in  the  proper 
folders  under  the  various  classifica¬ 
tions  in  the  cabinet.  We  have  found 
that  by  reason  of  their  durability 
and  the  greater  ease  with  which 
they  can  be  handled,  cardboard 
folders  with  a  two-inch  span  were 
best  suited  to  our  purpose.  How¬ 
ever,  where  correspondence  is  not  so 
heavy,  the  ordinary  manila  folder 
may  be  used.  On  these  manila 
folders  it  is  possible  to  write  in 
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Braille  with  very  little  exertion,  but 
on  the  cardboard  folders,  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  paste  a  Brailled 
card.  The  Braille  notations  of  the 
contents  of  the  folders  must  appear 
on  the  back  of  the  extension,  leav¬ 
ing  the  other  side  free  for  a  type¬ 
written  label.  Thus,  when  the 
folders  are  arranged  in  the  file 
drawer  in  a  vertical  position,  a 
horizontal  reading  of  the  Braille 
notations  is  possible  with  no  effort 
whatever,  and  at  the  same  time,  any¬ 
one  with  sight  may  locate  material 
in  the  file  in  the  usual  way. 

The  problem  of  index  guides  has 
been  worked  out  in  the  same  way  as 
that  of  the  folders.  The  Braiding 
must  appear  on  the  back  of  the  card, 
again  leaving  the  other  side  free  for 
a  typewritten  label.  At  the  present 
time,  I  am  employing  two  sets  of 
index  guides, — one  in  first  position 
and  another  in  second.  The  latter 
serves  to  indicate  a  general  classi¬ 
fication  as  for  example :  Individuals, 
Lions  Clubs,  Women's  Clubs;  while 
the  first  position  cards  on  which 
the  extension  is  at  the  extreme  left 


constitute  a  geographical  index:  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island. 

I  do  not  wish,  for  one  moment, 
to  convey  the  impression  that  we 
think  there  is  anything  startlingly 
original  about  this  filing  system ; 
nor  do  we  contend  that  it  is  flaw¬ 
less.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  experimenting  to  improve  it 
and  at  the  present  time,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  totally  different  depart¬ 
ment  of  work,  I  expect  to  try  out 
a  number  of  ideas,  many  of  which 
were  suggested  to  me  by  sighted 
members  of  the  Foundation’s  staff. 
It  should  always  be  kept  in  mind, 
too,  that  with  different  kinds  of 
work,  different  problems  will  arise 
which  the  blind  worker  must  meet 
in  her  own  way. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  I 
hope  this  glimpse  into  our  methods 
of  filing  will  be  of  help  to  blind  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  lines  of  work  such 
as  selling  insurance  in  which  it  is 
important  to  have  some  system  of 
filing;  and  that  it  may  be  interesting 
to  those  sighted  individuals  who  are 
promoting  the  cause  of  the  blind. 


The  little  cards  with  names  and  addresses  in  Braille  make  filing 
possible  for  blind  people.  The  correspondence  photographed  was 

taken  from  Miss  Smith’s  files. 
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Bill  to  Protect  Products 
of  Blind  Workers 

Since  1926  efforts  have  been  made 
to  apprehend  the  agents  of  commer¬ 
cial  rug  concerns  which  have  been 
selling  their  products,  as  purported 
to  be  made  by  the  blind,  in  New 
York  State  and  in  several  other 
States. 

The  first  company  to  send  can¬ 
vassers  into  New  York  State  was 
called  the  Lighthouse  Rug  Com¬ 
pany.  This  concern  was  an  out¬ 
growth  of  an  agency  which  under¬ 
took  to  dispose  of  the  rug  product 
of  the  Chicago  Lighthouse  and 
which  later  established  its  own  dis¬ 
tributing  business.  The  business  of 
these  concerns  injured  the  trade  of 
local  blind  weavers. 

The  matter  was  brought  before 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  also  to 
the  attention  of  the  Federal  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  It  then  reached 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  In 
July,  1928,  the  Lighthouse  Rug 
Company,  Inc.  was  ordered  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  cease 
and  desist  from  using  the  word 
“Lighthouse”  in  its  title  or  advertis¬ 
ing  matters,  circulars,  etc.,  so  as  to 
confuse  or  mislead  the  purchasing 
public  as  to  the  origin  of  its  prod¬ 
ucts,  etc.  Other  restrictions  were 
placed  upon  this  concern  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

During  the  following  year  other 
rug  concerns  appeared  selling  rugs 
purported  to  be  made  by  blind 
workers.  The  matter  assumed  seri¬ 
ous  proportions  in  its  effect  on  the 
trade  of  local  weavers.  In  several 
centers  in  New  York  State,  these 
rug  agents  were  handled  drastically 


and  run  out  of  town,  but  evidently 
the  business  was  a  prosperous  one 
and  when  one  concern  disappeared 
another  one  seemed  to  take  its  place. 
On  October  25,  1929,  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  af¬ 
firmed  the  order  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  the  matter  of 
the  Lighthouse  Rug  Company.  This 
means  that  from  the  date  of  this 
affirmation  any  violation  on  the 
part  of  the  Lighthouse  Rug  Com¬ 
pany  (which  has  continued  to  use 
this  name)  will  be  punishable  by 
fine  or  imprisonment. 

In  the  meantime,  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  on 
advice  of  the  Attorney  General, 
drafted  a  bill  which  it  is  thought 
will  meet  the  situation.  This  bill 
provides  that  every  article  sold  must 
be  labeled  with  the  worker’s  name 
or  the  name  of  an  incorporated  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  blind.  Misde¬ 
meanors  will  be  punishable  by  fine 
or  imprisonment  or  both. 

The  bill  referred  to  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Legislature  this  year. 
The  Commission  for  the  Blind  will 
be  glad  to  send  a  copy  to  any  other 
organization  which  may  be  inter¬ 
ested. 

Grace  S.  Harper 

Braille  Edition 

The  Summaries  of  Deliberations, 
Sectional  Meetings  at  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  in  Lake  Wawasee,  Indi¬ 
ana,  June  24  to  28,  1929,  have  been 
put  into  Braille  and  can  be  had  by 
addressing  Mrs.  Bruce  Clark,  The 
American  Red  Cross,  598  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


The  Xavier  Free  Publication  Society  and 
Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind 


IN  THE  front  window  of  a  three 
story  house  in  West  Ninety- 
seventh  Street,  New  York,  mid¬ 
way  between  Riverside  Drive  and 
Central  Park,  there  is  a  modest 
black  and  gold  sign  inscribed  “The 
Xavier  Free  Publication  Society  and 
Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind.” 
The  block  is  one  in  which  modern 
apartment  buildings  have  not  en¬ 
croached  and  the  house  is  an  old 
fashioned  New  York  house  with  a 
flight  of  stone  steps  and  an  English 
basement. 

Through  the  doors  of  number  136, 
great  bags  of  bulky  Braille  books 
are  sent  out  by  express  each  week 
to  be  mailed  to  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  free  of  postal  charge 
through  the  franking  privilege  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  Federal  Government. 
These  books  are  sent  in  response  to 
the  requests  for  reading  matter 
made  by  blind  Catholics.  Two  mag¬ 
azines,  the  Catholic  Review  and  the 
Catholic  Transcript,  the  former  in 
Braille  and  the  latter  in  New  York 
Point,  are  also  mailed  free  of  all 
charge  to  any  blind  person  who 
wants  them. 

The  name  of  Father  Stadelman 
has  been  associated  with  the  Xavier 
Free  Publication  Society  since  its 
organization  in  1900.  Thirty  years 
ago  when  he  was  a  young  priest, 
teaching  five  days  of  each  week  and 
busy  with  church  work  besides,  he 
became  interested  in  needs  of  deaf 


and  dumb  people.  To  them  he  de¬ 
voted  what  leisure  he  could  spare 
from  his  other  duties.  One  of  these 
handicapped  women  begged  him  to 
do  something  for  the  Catholic  blind 
who  had  far  greater  needs.  In  this 
way  began  the  fine  work  which  has 
spread  all  over  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Sitting  before  his  desk  piled  high 
with  papers  which  represent  long 
hours  of  concentrated  work  Father 
Stadelman  looks  backward  to  1900. 
Like  many  important  movements 
this  society  owes  much  of  its  pioneer 
work  to  a  little  group  of  women. 

“We  started  out  by  buying  a  New 
York  Point  kleidograph  for  $15,” 
Father  Stadelman  relates.  “One  of 
the  ladies  who  volunteered  her 
services  asked  her  husband  to  con¬ 
tribute  this  fifteen  dollars.  With  it 
we  started  out  to  see  what  we  could 
do.  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Waite  of  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Blind  and  from  him  learned 
New  York  Point.  Our  first  stereo¬ 
graph  we  bought  for  $350,  money 
which  came  to  me  through  the  in¬ 
terest  and  sacrifice  of  a  blind  woman, 
a  graduate  of  the  New  York  Insti¬ 
tute.  I  didn’t  want  to  take  this 
money  at  first  for  I  felt  the  time 
might  come  when  she  would  need 
it,  but  she  insisted  and  with  it  we 
purchased  our  first  stereotyping 
machine.  I  then  visited  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
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tion  of  the  Blind  to  learn  all  I  could 
about  embossing  books  for  the  blind. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Allen  was  at  Over¬ 
brook  and  I  recall  his  kindness  in 
showing  me  about  the  school  when 
I  went  to  see  the  work  there.  Great 
progress  has  been  made  along 
mechanical  lines  in  printing  Braille 
since  those  days.  In  1904,  we  in¬ 
corporated  and  the  work  of  provid¬ 
ing  New  York  Point  and  subse¬ 
quently  Braille  literature  has  gone 
steadily  on  ever  since.  A  board  of 
lay  trustees  was  appointed  to  finance 
the  society  until  1911,  at  which  time 
the  work  of  the  Xavier  Free  Pub¬ 
lication  Society  for  the  Blind  was 
adopted  by  members  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  and  the  burden  of  financing 
it  has  ever  since  laid  upon  me. 
Judicious  investment  of  funds  and 
income  derived  from  gifts,  legacies 
and  specific  contributions  for  the 
plating  of  books  have  since  enabled 
me  to  carry  on  and  expand  the  work 
without  further  appeals  for  the 


yearly  contributions  which  we 
formerly  had  partly  to  depend  on.” 

Since  its  foundation  in  19(30  and 
its  incorporation  under  the  laws  of 
New  York  in  1904,  along  with  the 
publication  of  a  monthly  magazine 
in  New  York  Point  the  Xavier  Free 
Publication  Society  for  the  Blind 
has  at  the  cost  of  upwards  of  $70,000 
embossed  hundreds  of  works  in  New 
York  Point,  copies  of  which  it 
donated  to  state  and  city  libraries 
for  general  circulation  among  the 
blind. 

From  the  day  when  Revised 
Braille,  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  was 
adopted  as  the  uniform  type  of  the 
country  the  Xavier  Free  Publica¬ 
tion  Society  for  the  Blind  with  the 
cooperation  of  members  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Catholic 
Alumnae  has  added  in  that  type  to 
its  already  rich  stock  of  books  in 
New  York  Point  and  American 
Braille,  812  titles  making  a  total  of 
1,409  volumes.  These  include  works 
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of  Art,  Music,  Biography,  History, 
Literature,  Poetry,  Psychology, 
Travel,  Fiction,  as  well  as  a  large 
body  of  spiritual  literature  including 
several  editions  of  prayer  books,  one 
of  which  is  of  a  size  small  enough 
to  be  inconspicuous  in  public  use. 
All  of  the  foregoing  publications  are 
offered  as  a  loan  to  any  blind  appli¬ 
cant  in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada.  Most  of  its  press-made  books 
have  been  donated  to  such  libraries 
as  circulate  their  books  either 
throughout  the  whole  country  or  in 
a  number  of  their  respective  neigh¬ 
boring  states. 

Short  Story  Contest 

The  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind  has  announced  its  third 
annual  short  story  contest,  in  which 
blind  boys  and  girls  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  may  compete. 

Judges  for  this  year’s  contest  will 
be  John  Erskine,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Can- 
field  Fisher,  Booth  Tarkington,  Miss 
Virginia  Kirkus,  Miss  Helen  Day 
and  Miss  Daisy  Rogers. 

Since  the  contest  was  started, 
manuscripts  have  been  received  in 
increasingly  large  numbers  and  from 
distant  places.  Blind  boys  and  girls 
up  to  sixteen  may  compete,  and  the 
winning  story  is  published  in  the 
“Searchlight,”  the  juvenile  quarterly 
printed  in  Braille  by  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind.  A  $50 
Liberty  bond  is  given  to  the  winner. 

Stories  with  “love  interest”  are 
the  only  ones  barred  from  the  Light¬ 
house  short  story  contest,  which 
accepts  tales  of  adventure,  animal 
stories,  fairy  stories,  mysteries  and 
school  narratives.  A  lack  of  authen¬ 
ticity  and  reality  observed  in  many 


of  the  tales  of  romance  submitted 
by  blind  children  in  previous  con¬ 
tests  is  given  by  the  Lighthouse 
directors  as  the  reason  for  the 
present  restriction. 

Stories  submitted  to  the  contest 
may  be  written  in  ink  print  or  in 
Braille.  They  must  be  addressed  to 
the  “Contest  Editor,”  at  the  Light¬ 
house,  111  East  Fifty-ninth  Street, 
New  York.  The  closing  date  for  the 
contest  is  June  1. 

Albany  Home  for  Blind  Women 

The  Albany  Association  of  the 
Blind,  Inc.  has  opened  a  home  for 
blind  women  at  19  Chestnut  Street, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  The  Home  is  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Albany  organization, 
and  its  operation  has  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  separate  Board  of 
Managers  as  follows :  Edward  N. 
McKinney,  President,  Douglas  W. 
Olcott,  Treasurer,  Helen  Wing,  Sec¬ 
retary.  Honorary  Managers  are : 
Mrs.  Francis  C.  Huyck,  Maria  C. 
Jermain,  Mrs.  Gerrit  Y.  Lansing,  M. 
C.  Migel,  Mrs.  John  D.  Parsons,  Jr. 
Active  Managers  are:  Mrs.  Arch¬ 
land  Dederick,  Jean  Dwight,  Mrs. 
Anthony  N.  B.  Farrell,  Frank  L. 
Frost,  Mrs.  Irving  Hamburger,  Mrs. 
Dudley  T.  Humphrey,  Peter  D. 
Kiernan,  Mrs.  James  Tabor  Loree, 
Mrs.  Louis  R.  Mack,  Laurence 
McKinney,  Winthrop  P.  Stevens, 
Grace  Wooster,  Leonard  S.  Wald- 
man. 

The  Home  has  been  completely 
and  comfortably  furnished  and  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  Home,  for  the  present, 
will  be  limited  to  those  living  in 
the  territory  covered  by  the  Albany 
Association. 


International  Conference 


AT  THE  Hudson  Convention  of 
f-\  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  in  1925, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  practicability  of  call¬ 
ing  an  international  conference  of 
workers  for  the  blind.  This  com¬ 
mittee  reported  at  Atlantic  City  in 
1927,  recommending  that  a  commit¬ 
tee  be  appointed  jointly  by  the 
President  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
and  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  to  go  for¬ 
ward  with  the  plans  for  such  a  con¬ 
vention.  Accordingly  there  was 
appointed  a  committee  consisting 
of:  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Chairman,  Mrs. 
Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Hadley,  Mr.  Thos.  S. 
McAloney,  and  Mr.  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve. 

Letters  were  sent  out  to  workers 
for  the  blind  in  almost  every  coun¬ 
try  of  the  world  where  formal  work 
in  behalf  of  the  sightless  is  in  oper¬ 
ation,  suggesting  that  a  convention 
be  held  in  New  York  in  1931.  This 
letter  met  with  enthusiastic  response 
from  most  quarters.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  a  movement  was  on 
foot  in  Europe  looking  toward  a 
World  Congress  of  the  Blind  to  be 
held  in  1933. 

Those  promoting  the  World  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Blind  called  a  prelimin¬ 
ary  meeting  to  discuss  plans  and 
program  at  Vienna,  in  July,  1929. 
As  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Chairman  of 
the  American  Committee  was  plan¬ 


ning  to  spend  his  vacation  in  the 
British  Isles,  he  arranged  to  attend 
the  Vienna  conference — or  Inter¬ 
national  Pre-Congress  for  the  Blind, 
as  it  was  called.  Discussions  with 
the  leaders  of  the  European  move¬ 
ment  developed  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  rather  distinct  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  plan  which  the  Americans 
had  in  mind  and  that  which  the 
Europeans  were  advocating.  What 
the  Europeans  wish  is  a  large 
gathering  of  blind  people  and  their 
friends  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  old  phases  of  work  for 
the  blind  and  attracting  widespread 
attention  to  the  needs  of  the  blind. 
What  the  American  committee  has 
in  mind  is  the  calling  of  an  inter¬ 
national  conference  of  specialists 
representing  as  many  countries  as 
possible. 

From  this  it  appeared  there  was 
no  real  conflict  between  the  two 
plans  of  the  conferences,  especially 
as  it  was  evident  that  the  conference 
of  specialists  would  be  held  two 
years  in  advance  of  the  larger,  more 
general  gathering.  It  was  believed 
that  the  convention  of  specialists,  or 
experts, — as  some  of  the  Europeans 
prefer  to  call  them, — could  work  out 
plans  of  cooperation  among  the 
various  countries,  and  could  also 
further  very  materially  the  plans  for 
the  larger  conference  to  be  held  in 
1933.  Mr.  Irwin  laid  before  the 
Vienna  gathering  the  plans  for  the 
1931  conference  in  New  York,  and 
received  an  enthusiastic  response 
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from  the  delegates  present. 

On  November  1,  1929,  there  was 
held  a  meeting  of  the  American 
committee  at  the  offices  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
Tentative  plans  were  discussed,  and 
the  committee  was  enlarged  to  in¬ 
clude  the  following  members:  Mr. 
Edward  E.  Allen,  Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt, 
Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  Miss  Lucille 
Goldthwaite  and  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel. 

On  January  1,  1930  the  committee 
met  again  at  the  New  York  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
and  it  was  further  enlarged  to  in¬ 
clude  Mr.  John  Finley  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  Miss  Mary  V.  Hun 
of  the  New  York  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  At  this  meeting  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  an  International 
Committee  on  Program  and  Attend¬ 
ance,  consisting  of  Mr.  Umaji  Akiba 
of  Japan,  Capt.  E.  A.  Baker  of 
Canada,  Dr.  C.  Strehl  of  Germany, 
Mr.  Alrik  Lundberg  of  Sweden, 
Mr.  George  L.  Raverat  of  France 
(Chairman),  Mr.  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve  and  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  rep¬ 
resenting  the  United  States,  and  a 
representative  from  Great  Britain 
to  be  named  after  consultation  with 
Mr.  Lovett  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health.  As  a  result  of  this  consul¬ 
tation,  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  Sec¬ 
retary-General  of  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind,  was  appointed. 

On  February  17th  a  resolution 
passed  Congress  authorizing  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  to  call  this  World 
Conference  of  Specialists  in  Work 
for  the  Blind.  An  invitation  will  be 
sent  out  through  diplomatic  chan¬ 
nels,  officially  asking  every  country 
in  the  world  to  send  a  delegate  to 
this  meeting. 


The  next  important  step  in  the 
arrangements  for  this  convention 
will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  Program  and  Attendance,  to  be 
held  somewhere  in  Europe,  probably 
in  May  of  this  year. 

Another  Magazine  in  Braille 

A  monthly  Braille  Magazine  for 
women  called  “Our  Special”  will  be 
printed  on  the  National  Braille 
Press,  Inc.  The  first  issue  of  500 
copies  will  come  out  about  the 
middle  of  March  and  they  will  be 
glad  to  accept  the  names  of  possible 
readers.  The  Publication  Committee 
is  made  up  of  four  blind  and  three 
sighted  women.  They  wish  to  give 
information,  which  is  up-to-date  and 
of  interest.  Miss  Alice  Bradley  of 
the  Farmer  Cooking  School  is  help¬ 
ing  the  Household  Department  and 
one  of  the  foremost  Boston  tailors 
is  giving  advanced  Paris  styles  and 
the  stories,  which  have  been  prom¬ 
ised,  will  be  of  worth  while  interest. 
There  will  also  be  a  Handcraft  De¬ 
partment,  which  will  be  under  the 
able  guidance  of  Miss  Lillian  R. 
Garside,  who  was  for  many  years 
Home  Teacher  in  Massachusetts. 
The  editors  hope  that  the  Question 
Box  will  interest  everybody  and 
that  all  readers  will  help  to  continue 
this  department. 

Letters  may  be  addressed  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Publication  Com¬ 
mittee,  Miss  Florence  W.  Birchard, 
108  Marion  Street,  Brookline,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

The  National  Braille  Press  pub¬ 
lishes  the  popular  Weekly  News  of 
which  Francis  Ieradi  is  the  editor. 


Lighthouse  Music  School 


The  Lighthouse  Music  School  has 
recently  moved  into  its  new  quar¬ 
ters — a  five  story  building  located 
on  East  60th  Street,  between  Lex¬ 
ington  and  Park  Avenues.  This 
building  is  connected  with  the  59th 
Street  building  by  means  of  an  ar¬ 
cade  making  the  two  buildings  prac¬ 
tically  one.  During  the  past  two 
years,  the  Lighthouse  Music  School 
has  more  than  doubled  its  registra¬ 
tion,  and  the  new  quarters  now  pro¬ 
vide  facilities  for  the  instruction  of 
approximately  three  hundred  pupils. 
The  staff  of  this  school  consists  of 
eight  teachers,  five  of  whom  are 
sighted  and  three  blind,  and  is  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Louise  E. 
Immeln.  Its  curriculum  includes 
instruction  in  piano,  organ,  voice, 
violin,  cello  and  other  stringed  in¬ 
struments,  saxophone,  cornet,  banjo, 
mandolin  and  many  other  instru¬ 
ments  used  especially  in  modern 
jazz  orchestras.  Instruction  is  also 
given  in  the  various  theoretical 
branches  of  music.  At  present  there 
are  about  150  students  enrolled  who 
range  in  age  from  seven  or  eight 
years  to  over  sixty.  The  principal 
object  of  the  school  is  to  give  all 
who  are  either  totally  or  partially 
blind  an  opportunity  to  receive  at 
least  some  musical  training  which 
will  help  bring  happiness  into  their 
lives  and  be  a  means  of  recreation 
for  them.  There  are,  however,  some 
pupils  who  are  extremely  talented 
and  whose  talent  is  developed  to  the 
highest  points.  A  number  of  pupils 


leaving  this  school  have  been  very 
successful  in  filling  engagements 
and  in  teaching — one  of  the  pupils, 
Miss  Eleanor  Habas,  having  re¬ 
cently  been  appointed  as  instructor 
of  music  at  the  Headquarters  for 
the  Blind  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Charities. 

The  pupils  who  are  entirely  with¬ 
out  sight  are  taught  to  use  the 
Braille  Notation  of  Music,  while 
those  who  have  partial  vision  and 
especially  the  children  who  attend 
sight  conservation  classes  are  taught 
the  regular  staff  notation.  This  is 
accomplished  by  using  music  scores 
which  are  enlarged  to  four  or  five 
times  the  original  size.  After  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  experimenting,  there 
has  been  successfully  developed  a 
system  of  printing  such  music  at 
a  very  nominal  cost.  Most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all,  the  music  is  of  the  proper 
size,  the  paper  is  of  the  right  tex¬ 
ture  and  color,  and  the  characters 
are  made  sufficiently  dark  to  stand 
out  plainly.  Apparently  this  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  printing  of  en¬ 
larged  music  for  use  by  partially 
blind  people  marks  a  great  step  for¬ 
ward  in  the  methods  of  teaching 
those  who  are  not  totally  blind,  and 
who  do  not  see  enough  to  read  the 
regular  music  scores.  This  method 
was  devised  by  Mrs.  Immeln. 

Last  year  a  toy  symphony  was 
organized  which  now  has  thirty 
members,  and  which  has  created 
great  interest  among  the  students 
as  well  as  friends  of  the  school. 
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This  toy  symphony  has  been  found 
very  useful  with  beginners  in  teach¬ 
ing  them  the  use  of  rhythm.  A 
children’s  chorus  has  also  been  or¬ 
ganized  and  class  instruction  is 
given  to  some  of  the  sight  conser¬ 
vation  class  children.  The  totally 
blind  children,  however,  all  receive 
individual  instruction.  An  ensemble 
of  six  or  eight  pupils  of  the  violin 
department  has  been  making  splen¬ 
did  progress,  and  the  number  of 
applicants  for  instruction  in  violin 
has  tripled  during  the  past  year. 

The  new  members  added  to  the 
staff  last  fall  are  Miss  Ena  A. 
Easson,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the 
London  College  of  Music,  and  who 
gives  instruction  in  voice  and  piano, 


and  Mr.  Robert  Platz,  who  has  for 
the  past  two  years  directed  the 
“Lighthouse  Serenaders,”  which  is 
an  orchestra  made  up  entirely  of 
blind  men.  Mr.  Platz  gives  instruc¬ 
tion  on  saxophone,  cornet,  banjo  and 
the  other  jazz  band  instruments. 

Each  month  an  informal  recital  is 
given  by  a  small  group  of  the  pupils 
to  which  their  friends  and  families 
are  invited.  These  recitals  are 
greatly  enjoyed  by  the  pupils  and 
act  as  an  incentive  to  do  better  work 
and  to  progress  rapidly.  The  pres¬ 
ent  Music  School  allows  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  practise  rooms  where  stu¬ 
dents  who  come  from  their  schools 
or  from  their  work  find  it  conveni¬ 
ent  to  practice. 


Within  two  years  the  Lighthouse  Music  School  has 
more  than  doubled  its  registration. 


NECROLOGY 
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George  S.  Mansfield 

Word  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  George  S.  Mansfield,  of 
Malden,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five 
years.  Mr.  Mansfield  was  for  many 
years  identified  with  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Commission  for  the  Blind.  He 
had  carried  on  an  active  business, 
both  in  wholesale  clothing  and  with 
the  Pneumatic  Scale  Corporation. 
Of  him,  Miss  Lucy  Wright  has 
written : 

“I  think  of  Mr.  Mansfield  as  above 
all,  a  ‘gentleman  of  the  old  school.’ 
He  was  also  a  person  of  affairs,  wise, 
experienced,  skillful  in  ‘merchandis¬ 
ing’  (as  he  would  say)  whatever  he 
believed  in ! 

“He  had  already  retired  from 
active  business  when,  one  evening  at 
his  church  (Unitarian),  listening  to 
Charles  Campbell’s  ardent  account 
of  the  need  of  the  adult  blind  to  be 
helped  to  help  themselves — he  saw 
in  adequate  marketing  a  vision  of  his 
own  usef.ulnes  and  their  economic 
salvation.  He  offered  his  services 
and  for  more  than  fifteen  years, 
at  nominal  pay,  devoted  himself, 
single-mindedly  and  successfully 
(and  with  much  self  sacrificing 
effort)  to  the  task  of  winning  an 
unquestioned  status  for  products  of 
blind  labor,  throughout  the  country 
— to  an  extent  unrivalled  before  or 
since. 

“Mr.  Mansfield  served  as  distri¬ 
buting  agent  first  for  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  then  for  the  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  from  1906-1922.  Fellow 
workers,  during  that  period,  gath¬ 
ered  from  him  lessons  in  courtesy, 
generosity  and  insight  into  human 
nature  that  will  never  be  forgotten.’’ 


Thomas  Cunningham  Thompson 

Thomas  Cunningham  Thompson, 
Treasurer  of  the  Mobile  Association 
for  the  Blind,  died  January  17,  1930. 
Mr.  Thompson  had  been  treasurer 
of  the  Association  since  its  founding 
in  1926.  Engaged  in  active  business 
of  his  own,  he  gave  freely  of  his 
time,  his  services  and  of  himself 
for  the  good  of  the  cause  so  near 
his  heart.  Mr.  Thompson  headed 
many  other  charitable  organizations 
and  took  part  in  all  public  drives. 
He  led  in  the  annual  collection  for 
the  Christmas  Tree  for  the  poor 
children  of  Mobile.  Mr.  William.  B. 
Taylor,  a  Director  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  President  of  the  Mobile 
National  Bank,  has  been  chosen  to 
succeed  Mr.  Thompson. 

Wilfred  Gosselin 

News  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Wilfred  Gosselin,  one  of  the 
piano  tuners  long  identified  with 
Perkins  Institution,  who  died  sud¬ 
denly  on  November  18,  1929.  Mr. 
Gosselin  was  born  January  12,  1876, 
entered  Perkins  September  16,  1891, 
was  graduated  in  June,  1895,  dis¬ 
charged  June  30,  1898,  became  “out¬ 
side  tuner”  September  1,  1908.  Mr. 
Allen  says  of  him,  “He  was  an 
exemplary  young  man.” 

Noribumi  Machida 

Umaji  Akiba,  Director  of  the 
Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind,  who 
visited  this  country  in  1927,  has  sent 
word  of  the  death  of  Noribumi 
Machida,  former  director  of  this 
school.  Mr.  Machida  was  seventy- 
four  years  old  and  had  been  seri- 
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ously  ill  for  two  years.  He  retired 
in  March  of  1929. 

Mr.  Machida  was  elected  director 
twenty  years  ago  when  the  Japanese 
Government  founded  the  Tokyo 
School,  the  only  state-government 
school  for  the  blind  in  Japan.  He 
took  over  the  work  for  the  blind 
from  Mr.  Nobuhachi  Konishi,  who 
had  started  the  education  of  the 
blind  and  deaf  together  some  years 
before.  Mr.  Machida  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  work  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  and  translated 
many  English  articles  in  English  on 
the  subject.  As  Director  of  the 
Tokyo  School,  Mr.  Akiba  says  he 
was  unquestionably  “the  authority 
and  center  of  the  work  in  behalf 
of  the  blind  in  Japan.”  A  bronze 
bust  of  Mr.  Machida  has  been 
erected  in  front  of  the  Tokyo 
School. 

Mary  Newman 

Miss  Mary  Newman,  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  the  Missouri 
Association  for  the  Blind,  also  a 
charter  member  of  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind  Alumnae,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  died  during  the  first 
week  in  January. 

Miss  Newman  had  been  a  personal 
friend  of  the  late  Robert  Mantell, 
whom  she  admired  greatly  and  had 
gone  to  the  theatre  as  a  guest  of 
the  Mantell  Management.  On  her 
way  home  she  was  hit  by  a  machine 
and  killed  instantly.  Miss  New¬ 
man’s  death  removed  from  St.  Louis 
a  most  unique  character,  well-known 
to  every  citizen  of  St.  Louis.  She 
was  a  woman  sixty  years  of  age 


who  suffered  a  double  handicap, 
curvature  of  the  spine  as  well  as  loss 
of  sight.  She  was  educated  at  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  and 
put  into  Braille  the  Bible.  After 
leaving  the  school,  Miss  Newman 
became  the  stenographer  for  the 
Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind. 
This  position  she  occupied  for  six¬ 
teen  years. 

At  one  time  the  Missouri  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  and  the  Commis¬ 
sion  functioned  as  one  organization 
which  was  separated  in  1926,  when 
Miss  Newman  went  into  the  employ 
of  the  Commission  to  take  charge  of 
the  switchboard. 

The  Illinois  Braille  Messenger 

The  first  number  of  a  quarterly 
magazine,  devoted  to  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  of  Illinois,  appeared  in 
January.  It  is  published  by  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  by  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
The  new  quarterly  is  somewhat 
unique  among  Braille  periodicals. 
It  is  to  be  edited  jointly  by  all 
agencies  and  organizations  in  work 
for  the  blind  in  the  State  as  a 
“direct  channel  of  communication, 
information,  and  inspiration  to  the 
blind  from  agencies  and  organiza¬ 
tions  working  in  their  behalf.”  The 
Alumni  resolution  requesting  the 
publication  states  that  “Many  per¬ 
sons  would  otherwise  be  isolated 
from  contact  with  events  and  move¬ 
ments  vital  to  their  interests  as 
blind  persons  in  Illinois.”  Mr.  R. 
W.  Woolston,  Managing  Officer  of 
the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  is 
the  Managing  Editor  and  the 
Alumni  Publication  Committee  asso¬ 
ciate  editors. 


In  the  Morning  Mail 

Every  mail  brings  to  Foundation  headquarters  letters  asking  for  information  and 
counsel  about  work  for  the  blind.  Believing  that  the  subjects  discussed  have  a  wide 
interest  the  Outlook  will  print  a  few  of  these  letters  and  theif  answers  in  each  issue. 


NUMBER  OF  BLIND  PEOPLE 
IN  UNITED  STATES 

Question 

We  are  exceedingly  desirous  of  obtain¬ 
ing  information  about  the  number  of  blind 
people  in  the  United  States.  Can  you 
give  us  this  information? 

Answer 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
is  called  upon  so  often  to  make  estimates 
on  the  number  of  blind  people  in  the 
United  States  that  we  have  recently  made 
a  study  of  that  subject.  Estimates  were 
secured  from  seventeen  states  where  or¬ 
ganizations  for  the  blind  have  sufficient 
data  regarding  the  number  of  blind  people 
in  their  respective  territories  to  enable 
them  to  make  fairly  accurate  estimates 
regarding  this  section  of  the  population. 
These  states  have  a  wide  geographic  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  are  representative  of  almost 
every  section  of  the  country. 

The  aggregate  estimated  blind  popula¬ 
tion  of  these  states  is  56,566.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  estimated  general  population,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  figures  in  this  year’s  World 
Almanac,  of  these  seventeen  states  is 
60,683,000.  Since  the  World  Almanac’s 
estimate  of  the  general  population  of  the 
United  States  is  120,013,000,  we  see  that 
the  general  population  of  these  seventeen 
states  constitutes  about  one  half  of  the 
entire  general  population  of  the  country. 
We  think  it  is  fair  to  estimate,  therefore, 
that  if  there  are  56,566  blind  people  in 
these  seventeen  states,  there  are  probably 
about  113,152  blind  people  in  the  entire 
country. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  re¬ 


ports  from  some  of  the  states  upon  which 
we  have  based  this  calculation  are  under 
the  true,  since  little  or  no  allowance  is 
made  for  blind  people  who  have  never 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  organization. 

The  states  which  sent  in  figures  upon 
which  this  calculation  is  based  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Indiana, 

Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Utah,  Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 

DEARTH  OF  BRAILLED  LITERA¬ 
TURE  FOR  SCOUTS 
Question  * 

May  I  inquire  as  to  where  Brailled 
material  and  literature  for  use  with  the 
Girl  Guide  (Canada)  or  the  Girl  Scout 
(United  States)  movements  may  be  ob¬ 
tained?  A  number  of  the  sighted  Guides 
on  the  West  Coast  want  to  be  sisters  to 
the  blind  girls  out  there.  There  is  also 
in  existence  a  somewhat  nebular  plan  for 
eventually  organizing  a  blind  girls’  camp¬ 
fire,  or  something  of  the  kind,  for  all  of 
which  Brailled  literature  is  necessary. 

Answer 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  regarding 
available  Scout  or  Guide  literature  in 
Braille,  we  are  sorry  to  report  that  we 
know  of  no  adequate  literature  published 
either  in  this  country  or  in  England.  In 
a  few  places,  for  instance,  here  in  New 
York,  local  Scouts  have  hand  copied  the 
Girl  Scout  Manual,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  but  these  efforts  have  been  on  a 
very  small  scale  for  immediate  local  uses, 
only. 


Bulletin  Board 

Contributions  of  news  of  work  for  the  blind  all  over  the  country  are  desired  for  these 
pages.  All  manuscript  must  be  in  the  editor’s  hands  five  weeks 

prior  to  date  of  publication. 


THE  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  again  reports  of  the  success  of 
its  students  along  journalistic  lines.  Five 
of  the  students  have  drawn  checks  from 
various  editors.  Their  sales  include  greet¬ 
ing  card  verses,  children  stories,  original 
jokes,  poems  and  skits.  The  last  of  these 
was  accepted  by  the  Musical  Observer. 
The  pupils  of  the  Colorado  School  have 
thus  far  made  twenty-one  literary  sales, 
ranging  from  $1.00  to  $5.00  per  produc¬ 
tion.  The  Colorado  School  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  copy  of  Washington  Irving’s 
“Alhambra.”  This  has  added  seven  more 
volumes  to  the  library.  A  male  quartette 
has  been  organized  and  together  with  a 
boy  who  gives  clever  imitations,  the  quar¬ 
tette  has  been  giving  programs  at  city 
organizations,  and  reports  so  many  en¬ 
gagements  that  they  . could  not  all  be  filled. 

^HE  Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind 
reports  that  six  of  its  former  pupils 
are  now  taking  up  regular  courses  at 
the  University  of  Oregon. 

rJ'HE  Delaware  Commission  for  the 
Blind  held  an  exhibit  of  work  of  the 
Blind  at  the  old  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  December  11,  12, 
13  and  14.  This  building  had  been  re¬ 
cently  vacated  and  its  location  and  inter¬ 
ior  arrangement  were  ideal  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Despite  the  weather  the  attendance 
was  very  good  and  groups  of  interested 
spectators  watched  the  dexterity  of  the 
workers  as  they  demonstrated  their  crafts. 
A  most  attractive  display  of  articles  pro¬ 
moted  the  sale  of  blind  made  merchandise 
and  every  one  interested  felt  much  en¬ 
couraged  at  the  enthusiasm  evidenced  by 
the  public.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Commission  to  hold  these  exhibits  period¬ 
ically. 


^^T  A  meeting  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Board  of  Education,  held  January  20, 
the  Building  Committee  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  in  connection  with 
the  Superintendent  of  the  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  were  authorized  to  instruct 
the  architect  to  prepare  plans  for  a  build¬ 
ing  program  for  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
to  be  carried  out  during  the  year  1930. 
The  program  contemplates  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  school  building  to  contain  class 
rooms,  auditorium  and  administration 
offices;  a  hospital;  a  superintendent’s 
home;  a  teachers’  cottage;  a  boys’  work 
shop.  The  appropriation  for  these  build¬ 
ings  has  already  been  made  and  they  are 
to  be  brick  fire-proof  structures. 

QOVERNOR  HARRY  F.  BYRD  of 
Virginia  has  recommended  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  $200,000  to  be  made  available 
after  July  1,  1931,  for  the  erection  of  the 
Virginia  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Char¬ 
lottesville.  This  school  is  to  provide  im¬ 
mediately  for  approximately  seventy-five 
children  now  enrolled  in  the  Virginia 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Staunton, 
and  the  buildings  will  be  erected  on  the 
site  of  approximately  180  acres  purchased 
for  this  purpose,  and  situated  about  one 
mile  south  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  adjoining  property  belonging  to  the 
University. 

^HE  Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind  re¬ 
ports  an  order  from  the  Red  Star 
Steamship  Line  to  cane  twenty-eight 
chairs.  A  larger  order  is  promised.  Em¬ 
ployment  was  found  for  partially  blind 
boys  to  distribute  circulars  during  the 
campaign  last  fall.  Several  men  had  jitney 
ice  stations  last  summer.  A  partially  blind 
boy  is  selling  automobiles. 
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^WO  sheep  now  replace  the  pigs  the 

primary  boys  had  before  Christmas  at 
Perkins  Institution,  and  because  these 
active  boys  find  the  sheep  too  quiet  and 
docile  they  like  pigs  better.  The  Water- 
town  health  board  allows  the  school  to 
keep  a  couple  of  pigs  at  a  time  but  no 
hogs.  With  that  board  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  pigs  and  hogs  is  a  matter  of 
six  weeks.  The  boys  were  interested  to 
learn  that  there  is  another  difference — 
that  swine  which  are  allowed  to  get 
hungry  between  meals  become  hoggish 
and  swine  which  have  food  and  water 
before  them  constantly  keep  piggish. 
They  decided,  however,  that  the  good  old 
way  of  intermittent  feeding  was  the  more 
interesting  and  exciting  and  they  prac¬ 
ticed  it.  A  teacher  versed  in  Montessori 
has  dubbed  the  pigs  and  sheep  good 
didactic  object  material  on  the  hoof.  The 
present  house  pets  are  eleven  canaries 
distributed  in  six  cottages.  Miss  Hart¬ 
man,  who  has  come  from  Overbrook  to 
study  “special  methods,”  will  introduce 
her  method  of  raising  canaries  in  cap¬ 
tivity.  .  .  .  The  late  Harvard  class  on 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  has  added  to 
the  Perkins  object  teaching  collection  a 
new  dissectible  model  of  the  human  eye. 

Branches  of  forsythia  forced  indoors 
graced  some  of  the  dining  tables  of  the 
cottages  during  January.  .  .  .  Mr.  Abner 
Thompson  of  Boston  and  Miss  Betty 
McGuire  of  St.  Louis,  both  professional 
readers  who  see  with  the  inward  eyes 
only,  have  read  to  the  school  this  winter. 

By  arrangement  of  Director  Bramhall, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the 
Blind,  60  representatives  of  24  private 
agencies  of  the  state,  which  are  organized 
to  benefit  blind  persons,  spent  Saturday, 
January  11,  at  Perkins.  From  10  to  11 
o’clock  they  saw  a  diversified  living  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  pupils;  from  11  to  12 
they  listened  to  addresses  from  among 
themselves;  and  12:30  they  went  to  lunch¬ 
eon  distributed  among  the  thirteen  fam¬ 
ilies;  and  between  1:30  and  4  they 
listened  to  some  16  short  talks,  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  various  ways  of  being  helpful 
to  blind  people,  practiced  throughout  the 
Commonwealth. 


PENNSYLVANIA  is  developing  a 
state-wide,  ten-year  program  for  child 
welfare.  In  counties  and  cities  the  people 
most  concerned  with  child  welfare  are 
gathering  to  thresh  out  the  topics  in 
which  their  communities  are  interested. 
One  of  these  round  tables  is  meeting  at 
Overbrook  to  discuss  the  future  of  the 
blind  children  of  the  state.  Three  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  held  with  the  following 
present:  Miss  Elsie  Lawrence,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Child  Welfare  Dvision 
of  the  Public  Charities  Association;  Miss 
Carpenter  of  the  Committee  on  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness;  Mr.  Sinclair,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind; 
Dr.  Burritt,  Miss  Chrysler,  Miss  Sargent, 
Mr.  Delfino  and  Mr.  Cowgill.  A  construc¬ 
tive  program  has  been  prepared  for  pre¬ 
sentation  to  the  meeting  of  the  State  Con¬ 
ference  of  Social  Welfare  in  Erie.  „  .  .  . 
On  Friday  evening,  January  10,  the  Lions 
Clubs  of  Philadelphia  gave  an  entertain¬ 
ment  in  the  Overbrook  auditorium.  Mr. 
Herbert  Hartung  was  our  representative 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Teachers’  Association  at  Newcastle. 
He  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
sessions  of  the  convention  in  our  teachers’ 

meeting . Overbrook  is  affiliated 

with  the  Private  School  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Philadelphia  and  representatives 
of  the  school  attend  its  delightful  and 

helpful  meetings . On  Saturday 

morning,  January  24,  the  Overbrook  staff 
and  students  spent  a  delightful  hour  with 
Mr.  Morris  Frank  and  his  guide  dog 
Buddy.  Mr.  Frank  spoke  most  interest¬ 
ingly  of  his  training  and  experiences  with 
the  dog  and  for  the  half  hour  following 
patiently  answered  all  manner  of  ques¬ 
tions  which  his  audience  was  only  too 
ready  to  ask.  Then  came  the  climax  of 
the  morning  when  each  child  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  touch  Buddy,  who  stood  quietly 
while  eager  fingers  explored  her  and  her 
harness.  .  .  .  Miss  Maxfield,  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation,  paid  Overbrook  a  brief  visit  on 
the  10th  and  11th  of  January.  Other 
visitors  have  been  Miss  Mackay  and  Miss 
Rand.  Among  the  pleasures  of  Over¬ 
brook  life  are  these  friendly  visits. 
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A  T  CHRISTMAS  time  the  Lions  Club 
of  St.  Augustine  presented  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  department  for  the  blind 
with  a  handsome  RCA  radio  receiving 
set. 

During  the  current  year  the  chorus 
classes,  both  senior  and  junior,  have  been 
doing  written  work  entirely.  A  Braille 
copy  is  made  by  hand  for  each  group 
of  voices,  and  these  various  groups  copy 
out  their  respective  parts,  and  endeavor 
to  sing  them  at  sight.  Like  all  new 
efforts  this  work  has  a  long  way  to  go 
before  the  whole  class  will  reach  perfec¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  already  immeasurably  better 
than  the  old  way  of  memorizing,  what  is 
played  or  read  by  rote. 

The  Florida  School  is  pleased  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  next  commencement  time  two 
of  its  alumni — W.  O.  Butler  of  South 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  A.  H.  Macy  of 
Tampa,  Florida — will  receive  their  diplo¬ 
mas  from  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
For  the  past  four  years  Mr.  Butler  has 
been  working  for  his  A.B.  degree  at 
Stetson  University,  at  De  Land,  Florida. 
Mr.  Macy  is  pursuing  a  two-year  course 
in  music  at  Southern  Junior  College,  Col¬ 
lege  Dale,  Tenn.  The  school  is  justly 
proud  of  these  two  fine  men,  and  wishes 
them  well  in  their  future  careers. 

The  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind  has  just  recently  installed  two 
Johnson  broom  vises  and  winders,  which 
permit  the  making  of  any  style  of  broom 
from  a  dowel  to  a  barn  broom.  The 
C.  P.  Johnson  line  is  one  of  the  most 
modern  hand  power  machinery  on  the 
market.  At  this  time  there  are  courses 
in  nine  distinct  lucrative  trades. 

]y/JR.  HERBERT  HARTUNG,  the  cap¬ 
able  head  of  the  Caning  Department 
in  the  Boys’  School  at  Overbrook,  has 
added  a  new  line  this  year  and  is  teach¬ 
ing  the  making  of  “Twisted-in-wire” 
brushes,  dusters  and  mops.  The  brushes 
are  made  of  fibre,  hair  and  bristles.  The 
dusters  and  mops  are  made  of  chemically 
treated  yarn.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
the  particular  type  of  machine  used  in 
making  these  brushes  has  been  operated 
at  Overbrook.  They  are  making  a  variety 


of  about  twenty  different  kinds  of  brushes 
and  mops,  and  the  finest  thing  about  it 
is  that  these  products  sell  for  an  amount 
less  than  a  dollar.  There  has  been  a  ready 
sale  for  these  articles.  Mr.  Hartung  feels 
that  for  a  young  man  who  has  ability  as 
a  salesman  and  skill  with  his  hands,  this 
may  prove  to  be  an  excellent  home  in¬ 
dustry. 

]y/JRS.  THOMAS  J.  FLYNN  is  the 
new  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Association  for  the  Blind 

. Mrs.  Philip  Stevens  Cary  has 

been  elected  to  organize  new  work  for 
the  blind  throughout  Rhode  Island.  .  .  . 
A  club  to  promote  closer  social  contact 
between  the  adult  blind  of  the  State  has 
been  formed  in  Providence.  Mrs.  Rush 
Sturgis  is  honorary  president. 

^HE  Rochester  Association  for  the 

Blind  reports  that  a  Bulletin  Board 
has  been  installed  on  the  wall  of  the  main 
hall  and  is  used  alike  for  blind  and 
sighted.  Items  of  interest  for  the  workers 
are  put  into  Braille,  such  as  notices  of 
parties  and  other  special  announcements. 
The  thing  that  is  found  most  helpful,  is 
the  daily  radio  broadcast  programs,  which 
are  ready  each  noon,  in  Braille.  The  blind 
people  have  a  standing  invitation  from 
the  Community  Players  to  attend  the 
dress  rehearsals  of  all  of  their  produc¬ 
tions.  This  is  very  much  appreciated  by 
the  blind  of  the  city,  and  is  extremely 
well  attended.  The  Community  Players 
have  a  movement  on  foot  to  supply  trans¬ 
portation  to  all  blind  wishing  to  attend 

. One  of  the  philanthropic  women 

of  Rochester  has  subscribed  for  the 
“Readers  Digest”  for  the  year  for  the 
blind.  This  was  given  at  Christmas.  It 
is  circulated  among  the  blind  of  the  city 
as  well  as  the  shop  workers  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

SMALL  library  has  been  started  at 
the  Headquarters  of  the  Mobile  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind.  It  consists  of  some 
books  of  the  Bible,  a  few  books  of  fiction, 
and  many  monthly  magazines,  all  of 
which  are  gifts  of  the  publishers,  and 
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some  from  the  Library  of  Congress.  A 
subscription  to  the  “Braille  Mirror”  was 
a  Christmas  gift  of  a  friend  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Mobile,  Alabama,  now  has  a 
Broadcasting  Station,  W.  O.  D.  X.  which 
will  begin  to  operate  for  the  first  time 
Saturday  night,  February  1st.  Listed 
among  its  singers  and  musicians  for  the 
coming  year  are  several  blind  girls  and 
two  blind  boys. 

WILLIAM  F.  DRESDEN,  State  Em¬ 
ployment  Agent  with  Headquarters 
at  the  Employment  Institute  for  the  Blind 
in  Saginaw,  has  become  a  member  of 
the  placement  staff  of  the  Canadian  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind. 

JJOWARD  GRIFFIN  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  president  of  the  Montana 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  at  Boulder, 
Montana.  Mr.  Griffin  was  formerly  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Arizona  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind  in  Tucson,  Arizona, 

^HE  Worcester  County  Association  for 
the  Blind  was  made  a  gift  of  two 
printing  presses  for  the  Braille  Weekly 
Magazine  of  Boston.  .  .  .  This  associa¬ 
tion  reports  that  it  tried  for  the  first  time 
last  summer  the  plan  of  sending  blind 
people  to  the  country  for  a  two  weeks’ 
vacation  and  that  the  enterprise  was  suc¬ 
cessful. 

QN  NOVEMBER  21,  1929,  Mr.  H.  H. 

Brooks  was  reappointed  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  in  Denver,  to  serve  until  June  2, 
1934.  .  .  .  On  December  1,  1929,  a  per¬ 
manent  salesroom  for  blind  made  goods 
was  opened  by  the  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  with  whom  the  Adult  Blind 
Home  Association  is  cooperating  by  con¬ 
ducting  their  industrial  work  in  the  sales¬ 
room,  located  at  427,  15th  Street,  Denver. 

^HE  Mississippi  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  reports  that  Miss  Lillian 
Maims,  a  totally  blind  woman  from  West 
Point,  Mississippi,  has  accepted  the  Home 
Teacher’s  work  with  the  State  Commis¬ 
sion.  Miss  Maims  has  done  very  effective 
work  for  the  blind  in  Mississippi  for  a 


number  of  years,  working  tirelessly  to 
get  a  Commission  established  in  Missis¬ 
sippi.  She  has  exerted  herself  personally 
and  has  also  been  instrumental  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  Welfare  work  in  the  New  Century 
Club  of  West  Point  in  helping  to  get 
the  idea  of  a  Commission  sold  to  the 
people  of  Mississippi.  Miss  Maims  is 
doing  a  very  fine  piece  of  work  with 
the  adult  blind  women,  having  trained 
one  woman  at  Nettleton,  Mississippi,  who 
is  fifty-six  years  old  and  who  had  been 
blind  for  eighteen  years.  She  taught  her 
to  read  braille  well,  to  write  with  a  pen¬ 
cil,  and  re-taught  her  to  knit,  crochet  and 
to  do  both  hand  sewing  and  machine  sew¬ 
ing  in  seven  weeks.  Miss  Maims  her¬ 
self  has  been  blind  ten  years. 

^HE  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 
entertained  the  Commercial  Section  of 
the  Community  Council  on  January  31st. 
About  fifty  executives  in  business  at¬ 
tended  dinner  at  the  school  at  6:30  at 
which  time  the  school  orchestra  played 
various  selections.  Mrs.  Anna  F.  Harris, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  St.  Louis 
Society  for  the  Blind  (formerly  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Association  for  the  Blind)  explained 
the  work  of  the  Society  to  those  present. 
The  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind  is  a 
member  of  the  Community  Council.  A 
demonstration  of  the  work  of  the  school 
folowed  in  the  auditorium.  Musical  selec¬ 
tions  by  the  school  chorus,  also  piano  and 
cornet  solos  were  followed  by  pyramid 
building  by  the  boys.  The  visitors  then 
made  a  tour  of  the  building  and  viewed 
an  exhibit  by  the  pupils  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten,  cooking,  sewing,  rug-weaving,  typ¬ 
ing  and  making  of  fibre  furniture.  The 
visitors  expressed  themselves  as  highly 
gratified  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  capabilities  of  the  blind  in 
so  many  lines.  A  group  of  pupils  playing 
bridge,  checkers  and  dominoes  excited 

much  interest . Miss  Violet  Bushan, 

a  graduate  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind  of  1929,  is  now  attending  Washing¬ 
ton  University  in  St.  Louis.  Miss  Bushan 
has  made  A  in  French,  B  in  Geology, 
C+  in  English  and  C  in  Political  Science 
in  the  last  semester. 
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^HE  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion  of  Blindness  recently  elected  two 
new  members  to  its  Board  of  Directors: 
Mrs.  Henry  Breckinridge  of  New  York 
City  and  Rev.  Alphonse  M.  Schwitalla, 
dean  of  the  Medical  School,  St.  Louis 

University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri . 

Activities  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  other 
organizations  are  discussed  in  a  chapter 
on  Control  of  Eye  Disorders  which  is  con¬ 
tained  in  “A  Healthy  Inventory  of  New 
York  City,”  a  comprehensive  study  pub¬ 
lished  recently  by  the  Welfare  Council 
of  New  York.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
educational  and  industrial  work  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  supported  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
comment  is  made  on  the  efforts  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  in  health  education,  research, 
legislation,  development  of  sight-saving 
classes,  and  in  other  directions.  Approx¬ 
imately  157,000  persons  are  treated  annu¬ 
ally  in  the  79  clinics  of  New  York  City, 

the  study  discloses . At  the  request 

of  the  British  Government,  the  Health 
Organization  of  the  League  of  Nations 
undertook  a  study  of  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  throughout  the  world.  Question¬ 


naires  were  sent  to  some  53  Governments 
and  replies  were  received  from  26  coun¬ 
tries.  A  copy  of  the  report  based  on  this 
study  has  been  received  by  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
The  report  recommends  an  international 
standard  definition  of  blindness  to  aid  in  a 
world-wide  enumeration  of  the  blind  and 
in  administrative  practice  in  work  for  the 

blind . Speaking  before  the  Ohio 

Safety  Congress  recently,  Louis  Resnick, 
Industrial  Relations  Director  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  declared  that  approximately 
40,000  working  men  and  women  are  the 
victims  of  eye  accidents  in  Ohio  every 
year.  He  estimated  that  $2,000,000  annu¬ 
ally  is  the  economic  cost  of  occupational 
eye  hazards  in  Ohio. 


BROOMS,  MOPS,  RUGS 

The  Blind  Broom  Exchange  of  3024 
Michigan  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
wants  to  hear  from  institutions  and  in¬ 
dividuals  within  a  distance  of  500  miles, 
who  are  making  brooms,  mops  or  rugs 
and  any  other  article  that  could  be 
handled  in  a  mail  order  campaign.  The 
Exchange  wants  well  made  articles,  the 
higher  the  grade  the  more  welcome. 


FORM  FOR  BEQUEST 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  125  East  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of 

. Dollars  to 


(Signature) 


(Address) 


Book  News 

By  Sherman  C.  Swift* 

For  the  American  Library  Association  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 


FROM  time  to  time  we  all  hear 
statements,  or  read  articles  or 
books,  whose  arguments  are  in¬ 
teresting  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  of  their  total  or  relative  use¬ 
lessness  or  naivete — perhaps  the  lat¬ 
ter  term  more  nearly  approaches  my 
meaning  at  the  present  time.  I  have 
in  mind  as  exemplifying  in  some 
measure  at  least  this  assertion,  an 
article  by  Miss  Josephine  Mitchell 
Smith  of  the  Psychological  Labora¬ 
tory  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
entitled  “Which  Hand  Is  the  Eye  of 
the  Blind”  (Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts).  Of 
course,  I  am  not  a  trained  psycholo¬ 
gist.  I  am  merely  a  blind  man  who 
might  serve  as  a  subject  for  experi¬ 
mentation  in  a  psychological  labora¬ 
tory.  And  yet  I  feel  that  I  do  know 
something,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  actual  experience,  of  the  proc¬ 
esses,  physical  and  mental,  em¬ 
ployed  by  people  without  sight  to 
produce  results.  It  therefore  sur¬ 
prises  me  not  a  little  to  read  of  the 
modus  operandi  employed  by  Miss 
Smith  to  secure  the  information  and 
arrive  at  the  deductions  set  forth 
in  the  article  mentioned  above.  This 
modus  operandi  must,  of  course,  have 
been  scientific,  otherwise  a  scientist 
would  not  have  employed  it;  but  I 
respectfully  beg  leave  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  results  and  even  the 
justness  of  the  whole  method  pur¬ 
sued. 

Our  author’s  aim  is  to  determine 
which  hand  is  the  better  from  all 


angles  for  reading  purposes  in  the 
case  of  those  who  are  obliged  to  use 
their  fingers  instead  of  their  eyes. 
Would  it  then  not  be  natural  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  experimenter  should 
use  a  blind  person  and  a  blind  per¬ 
son  utterly  ignorant  of  any  em¬ 
bossed  system  of  print?  I  should 
think  so,  at  any  rate.  Instead  of 
doing  this,  however,  Miss  Smith  evi¬ 
dently  employed  a  sighted  subject, 
and  from  my  point  of  view  thereby 
negatived  to  a  large  extent  the 
whole  value  of  her  investigation.  It 
is  true  that  this  sighted  subject 
knew  nothing  of  Braille,  or  of  any 
other  embossed  system.  It  is  also 
true  that  she  was  prevented  from 
using  her  eyes  to  govern  her  fingers 
by  the  use  of  heavy  clouded  glasses. 
But  these  conditions  are  not  those 
of  the  blind;  and  the  resulting  men¬ 
tal  attitude  toward  the  experiment 
and  toward  the  whole  process  of 
learning  to  read  with  the  fingers 
would  be  entirely  different.  Again, 
Miss  Smith  had  provided  not  a  tac¬ 
tual  control  for  the  use  of  the  pupil, 
but  a  visual  control,  in  that  the 
Braille  alphabet  with  plainly  marked 
Roman  equivalents  was  hung  on  the 
wall  in  such  a  position  that  in  case 
of  doubt  as  to  the  real  character  of 
the  touch  sensations  experienced  at 
the  finger  tips,  the  sighted  subject 
could  glance  up  over  the  glasses  she 
was  wearing  and  locate  the  letter 
on  the  chart  before  her.  She  could 
not,  of  course,  look  down  under  the 
glasses  to  assist  her  fingers  vis- 
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ually,  but  she  must  have  regarded 
the  whole  experiment  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  sighted  person  under¬ 
going  a  test  which  she  knew  would 
not  be  a  permanent  practice.  From 
the  very  start,  therefore,  it  would 
seem  to  the  unscientific  blind  lay¬ 
man  that  the  experimental  condi¬ 
tions  were,  at  any  rate,  slightly  out 
of  plumb. 

To  still  further  complicate  mat¬ 
ters  and  take  them  away  from  the 
field  of  school-room  instruction 
where  nowadays  attempts  are  seri¬ 
ously  made  to  co-ordinate  the 
knowledge  received  with  the  physi¬ 
cal  means  of  reception,  the  test  ma¬ 
terial  after  the  alphabet  was  mas¬ 
tered  was  divided  into  groups  of  iso¬ 
lated  words  composed  of  one,  two, 
or  more  syllables.  There  was  abso¬ 
lutely  no  attempt  made  to  facilitate 
matters  in  the  natural  way,  that  is 
by  giving  some  hint  of  a  logical  con¬ 
nection  between  the  words  em¬ 
ployed.  Thus,  every  word  was  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  mere  test  of  alpha¬ 
betic  proficiency.  Of  course,  such 
a  method  is  followed  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten  of  a  school  for  the  blind  un¬ 
til  such  time  as  the  child  has  mas¬ 
tered  his  alphabet  and  can  spell  out 
“The  cat  is  on  the  mat.”  But  I 
wonder  whether  a  sighted  adult  try¬ 
ing  to  decipher  purely  isolated  and 
totally  unrelated  words  drawn  at 
random  like  lottery  tickets  from  a 
hat  could  be  regarded  as  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  blind  child  undergoing  in¬ 
struction  which  was  to  be  the  basis 
of  his  whole  future  mental  develop¬ 
ment.  The  average  reader  in  some 
degree  at  least  does  not  read  by  the 
letter,  but  by  the  word,  or  the  idea, 
and  this  is  true  whether  he  is  a  right 


handed  reader,  a  left  handed  or  a 
two  handed  reader.  For  such  pro¬ 
ficiency  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  and  practice  are  required,  and 
I  submit  that  a  sighted  subject  in 
a  psychological  laboratory  could  not 
be  kept  at  her  task  long  enough  to 
acquire  the  mental  attitude  toward 
her  work  nor  the  physical  celerity 
to  determine  with  reasonable  accur¬ 
acy  just  which  hand  she  herself 
would  eventually  find  the  better 
adapted  for  her  purposes.  And  also, 
in  the  employment  of  a  single  sub¬ 
ject  under  these  rather  unnatural 
conditions,  is  Miss  Smith  not  run¬ 
ning  grave  risk  of  violating  one  of 
the  fundamental  rules  of  logic, 
namely,  that  it  is  very  dangerous  to 
generalize  from  individual  exam¬ 
ples?  I  should  think  so,  were  I  to 
be  asked  this  question. 

The  experimenter  goes  on  to  state 
that  the  left  hand  is  the  better  hand 
for  reading  purposes,  particularly 
when  reading  is  done  from  right  to 
left,  instead  of  from  left  to  right,  as 
is  the  ordinary  direction  in  all  occi¬ 
dental  countries  whether  sight  or 
touch  is  employed.  Her  exact  lan¬ 
guage  is :  “The  most  efficient  meth¬ 
od  of  reading,  as  pointed  out  above, 
is  with  the  left  hand  in  the  direction 
right-left.  If  reading  were  done  in 
this  direction,  writing  would  have 
to  be  done  in  the  direction  left- 
right,  as  read  postscript  is  mirror- 
script  of  written  pointscript.”  Why 
experiment  in  a  department  which 
never  will  have  any  practical  value? 
It  is  a  safe  bet  that  our  embossers 
will  never  publish  our  books  in  the 
oriental  way  with  reading  to  be  done 
from  right  to  left.  Blind  readers 
are  faced  with  a  condition  and  not 
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a  theory.  Therefore,  all  experimen¬ 
tation  should  be  done  with  material 
printed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  cannot  see  the  rationale 
of  this  phase  of  Miss  Smith’s  inves¬ 
tigations.  In  another  place  our  in¬ 
vestigator  vitiates  a  large  portion 
of  her  results  by  showing  that  she 
is  largely  unaware  of  the  exact  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  obtaining  in  the 
world  of  the  blind  where  their  writ¬ 
ing  appliances  are  concerned.  Be¬ 
cause  when  writing  with  a  stylus 
the  work  is  done  from  right  to  left, 
the  results  appearing  on  the  under 
side  of  the  paper,  Miss  Smith  rather 
unscientifically,  I  think,  seems  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  our  machine 
writers  work  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  the  carriage  of  an  ordinary 
typewriter,  but  the  Braille  material 
produced  is  not  thus  produced  on 
the  under  side  of  the  paper.  It  comes 
from  the  under  side  to  the  top  side 
and  is  what  I  choose  to  call  visible 
writing.  It  can  be  read  just  as  it  is 
produced  and  read  also  from  left  to 
right  in  the  normal  way.  Are  we 
thus  not  entitled  to  view  with  some 
dubiousness  the  value  of  experi¬ 
ments  conducted  in  the  first  place 
with  but  one  subject,  and  that  sub¬ 
ject  not  belonging  to  the  class  who 
will  suffer  or  otherwise  from  the 
conclusions  arrived  at,  and  when 
further  th/e  same  experimenter  is 
apparently  completely  ignorant  of 
the  physical  machinery  used  by  the 
blind  themselves  to  produce  results? 

Miss  Smith  gives  tables  of  ratios 
to  prove  that  the  left  hand  is  better 
than  the  right,  and  that  both  hands 
are  also  better  than  the  right,  but 
less  efficient  than  the  left.  If  this 
be  the  case,  how  does  it  happen  that, 


no  matter  what  the  average  of  ex¬ 
cellence  may  be,  the  peak,  so  to  speak, 
is  universally  occupied  by  two-hand 
readers.  I  have  personally  attended 
as  a  pupil  two  schools  for  the  blind, 
one  in  Canada  and  one  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  have  met  hundreds  of 
pupils  and  graduates  of  other 
schools  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
And  everywhere  I  find  that  the  fast¬ 
est  readers  are  those  who  not  only 
employ  both  hands  on  the  embossed 
page,  but  actually  read  with  both 
hands  at  the  same  time.  So  far  as 
the  left  hand  and  the  right  hand  are 
individually  concerned,  I  cannot  say 
that  my  experience  proves  a  very 
marked  superiority  in  either  case — 
that  is,  so  far  as  accuracy  and  speed 
are  considered.  But  my  experience, 
as  that  of  everyone  else,  proves  that 
most  finger  readers  used  the  right 
hand  instinctively  and  naturally. 
Personally  I  am  a  left-handed  read¬ 
er.  But  this  is  not  because  I  am 
constitutionally  left  handed — except, 
of  course,  for  this  and  certain  other 
manipulations.  I  am  equally  right- 
handed  in  many  other  processes.  I 
merely  mean  that  for  myself  indi¬ 
vidually  I  instinctively  use  the  fin¬ 
gers  of  my  left  hand  when  I  desire 
accuracy  in  tactual  work  of  this 
kind.  If  this  instinctive  feeling  is 
just  as  natural  for  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  right-hand  people,  it  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  logical,  if  not  scien¬ 
tific ,  that  the  best  manner  is  that 
which  nature  seems  to  have  provid¬ 
ed.  Do  not  think  for  a  moment  that 
in  making  this  statement  I  am  blind 
to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  natu¬ 
ral  movements  are  not  always  the 
most  efficient.  But  for  finger  read¬ 
ing,  it  would  seem  to  me  in  my 
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unscientific  blundering  way  that  the 
natural  impulse  is  the  better. 

Miss  Smith  seems  to  favor  the 
extensor  muscles  for  reading  pur¬ 
poses  rather  than  the  flexor,  and  I 
take  it  also  that  this  preference  ex¬ 
tends  to  stylus  work,  since  she  re¬ 
fers  to  the  advisability  of  writing 
from  left  to  right  with  the  right 
hand,  which,  it  is  stated,  is  largely 
merely  a  motor  convenience.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  it  would  seem 
that  with  actual  reading  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  extensor  and  flex¬ 
or  muscles  is  not  particularly  no¬ 
ticeable,  when  a  person  does  not 
hold  his  book  at  right  angles  to  his 
body,  but  adjusts  it  at  such  an  angle 
as  to  give  the  most  comfortable  re¬ 
sults.  I  myself  can  always  read  with 
greater  comfort  when  using  only  my 
left  hand  (I  really  increase  speed 
and  ease  when  I  use  both  hands, 
though  in  this  case  I  do  not  actu¬ 
ally  read  with  my  right)  when  the 
finger  travels  directly  forward  along 
the  line  instead  of  across  it;  in  other 
words,  when  I  am  reading  in  arm¬ 
swing  position,  so  to  speak. 

But  when  it  comes  to  stylus  work, 
the  right  to  left  direction  where  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  right  arm  are 
employed,  is  certainly  by  far  the 
better  and  more  efficient  method. 
When  a  person  is  moving  a  load,  he 
can  get  better  results  if  properly 
braced  by  pulling  than  by  shoving. 
For  instance,  when  teams  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  tug-of-war,  they  do  not 
use  a  pole  and  try  to  push  each  other 
over  the  line,  but  a  flexible  rope  which 
they  pull,  thus  getting  the  greatest 
force  possible.  Exactly  the  same  thing 
occurs  in  stylus  writing.  The  appli¬ 
ance  is  really  pulled,  not  shoved,  as 


wouid  be  the  case  were  a  right- 
handed  person  to  move  from  left  to 
right. 

Miss  Smith  is  again  wrong  in  a 
simple  but  rather  significant  point. 
She  says  that  when  a  person  is  un¬ 
locking  a  door  he  feels  for  the  key¬ 
hole  with  his  left  hand,  that  being 
in  her  opinion  the  natural  feeling- 
member,  while  the  key  is  inserted 
by  the  right  or  merely  motor  mem¬ 
ber.  I  wonder  if  Miss  Smith  ever 
saw  an  average  blind  person  insert 
a  key  into  a  lock.  If  she  did,  I 
imagine  she  would  not  make  the 
statement  just  referred  to.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  under  normal 
conditions,  a  blind  man  wishing  to 
unlock  a  door,  uses  but  the  one 
hand,  right  or  left,  both  to  find  the 
keyhole  and  to  insert  the  key.  I, 
for  instance,  being  in  this  regard 
also  largely  left-handed,  though  also 
expertly  right-handed,  take  my  key 
with  my  left  hand  from  my  left 
trouser’s  pocket,  where  it  is  always 
kept.  I  then  extend  my  index  fin¬ 
ger,  still  of  the  left  hand,  to  the 
escutcheon  of  the  lock,  find  the  key¬ 
hole,  and  guided  by  that  feeling  in¬ 
dex,  slip  the  key  into  the  hole  by 
means  of  the  other  fingers  and 
thumb.  The  key  is  then  turned  and 
the  door  opened.  If  for  any  reason 
I  find  it  inconvenient  to  use  my  left 
hand  for  the  actual  unlocking  of  the 
door,  my  right  hand  is  employed  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  namely,  the 
keyhole  found  by  the  index  and  the 
key  slipped  into  place  by  the  re¬ 
maining  fingers  and  thumb.  I  never, 
or  almost  never,  employ  the  awk¬ 
ward  and  inefficient  method  of  both 
hands  for  such  a  simple  process  as 
that  of  opening  a  door.  Miss  Smith 
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herself  may  use  this  method,  but  I 
venture  to  say  that  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  blind  people  follow  the 
method  which  I  myself  naturally 
employ. 

Now,  in  conclusion  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  results  arrived  at  in 
Germany  years  ago  by  Grasemann, 
who  is  referred  to  with  commenda¬ 
tion  by  Miss  Smith  but  whose  re¬ 
sults  are  by  no  means  accepted  as 
conclusive  by  blind  people  them¬ 
selves,  in  conclusion  let  me  say  that 
for  some  time  past  definite  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  carried  on  in  vari¬ 
ous  schools  for  the  blind  with  the 
definite  purpose  of  discovering  the 
most  efficient  ways  of  reading  by 
the  blind  themselves,  not  by  sighted 
people  wearing  heavily  clouded 
glasses.  I  believe  that  the  results 
thus  far  secured  tend  to  confirm  the 
facts  of  experience,  namely,  that 
two-handed  readers  have  a  decided 
edge  on  the  one-handed  classes, 
while  there  is  little  to  choose  from 
between  the  left  and  right  in  use 
separately.  These  experiments  have 
been  conducted  under  the  most  rigid 
test  conditions  and  are  far  more 
valuable  than  any  laboratory  experi¬ 
ments  which  ever  could  be  devised. 
They  have  covered  a  period  of  sev¬ 
eral  years  and  are  still  considered 
far  from  complete.  In  the  meantime 
the  average  blind  person  outside  the 
reach  of  these  experimental  classes 
will  read  with  right  or  left  hand,  or 
both  hands,  just  as  nature  and  con¬ 
venience  dictate.  Miss  Smith’s  ar¬ 
ticle  is  interesting  but  far  from  con¬ 
clusive.  There  are  too  many  weak¬ 
nesses  in  her  methods  and  in  her 
actual  knowledge  of  life  itself  to 
give  her  work  authority. 


Seeing  Europe  Through 
Sightless  Eyes 

A  Review  by  Nina  Rhoades* 

I  have  frequently  heard  the  ques¬ 
tion  asked  how  it  is  possible  for 
a  person  without  sight  to  enjoy 
traveling.  Having  been  without 
sight  myself  all  my  life,  and  also 
having  done  a  considerable  amount 
of  traveling,  this  question  has  al¬ 
ways  seemed  to  me  a  rather  foolish 
one,  for  there  are  so  many  things 
which  a  blind  person  can  enjoy  fully 
as  much  as  any  one  else.  But  until 
I  read  “Seeing  Europe  Through 
Sightless  Eyes,”  I  never  fully  real¬ 
ized  all  that  a  trip  abroad  might 
mean  to  one  who  has  never  seen. 

“Seeing  Europe  Through  Sight¬ 
less  Eyes”  is  a  delightful  book  of 
travel.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a 
great  reader,  remarked  on  finishing 
it,  “That  is  the  most  vivid  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  trip  abroad  that  I  have 
ever  read.  If  I  ever  go  myself,  I 
shall  take  this  book  with  me,  and 
try  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Miss 
Adams.” 

Miss  Almeda  Adams,  whose  home 
is  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  left  New  York 
in  the  autumn  of  1926,  to  spend  a 
year  in  foreign  travel.  She  started 
as  chaperone  to  a  young  girl,  who 
was  going  to  study  singing  in  Ger¬ 
many,  but  after  spending  some  time 
in  France  and  Switzerland,  and  ex¬ 
hausting  the  resources  of  Berlin,  she 
finally  decided  to  go  on  by  herself, 
leaving  her  friend  to  continue  her 
studies.  Her  descriptions  of  her 
various  adventures  are  most  inter¬ 
esting,  but  the  great  charm  of  the 
book  lies  in  the  wonderful  descrip¬ 
tions  of  things  and  places.  I  do  not 
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believe  any  one  ever  had  a  more 
enjoyable  trip  than  Miss  Adams. 
She  enjoyed  everything,  even  things 
which  most  blind  people  would  be 
likely  to  find  dull  and  uninteresting. 
She  spent  hours  in  the  galleries  of 
Italy  and  Dresden,  standing  before 
the  great  masterpieces  of  the  world, 
while  they  were  being  described  to 
her  by  the  various  guides  she  en¬ 
countered  on  her  travels.  Every¬ 
body  liked  her,  and  everybody 
wanted  to  help  her  to  have  a  good 
time.  Her  descriptions  of  some  of 
the  wonderful  pictures  in  Florence 
and  Rome  are  as  beautiful  as  any 
I  have  ever  read.  I  have  asked  her 
how  she  managed  to  grasp  the 
beauty  of  art  and  scenery  as  she 
has,  and  she  replied  that  she  could 
not  explain  it  herself,  but  that  she 
believes  it  was  all  inspired  by  her 
first  experience  at  Versailles  on  the 
night  when  the  fountains  were  il¬ 
luminated,  and  she  was  suddenly 
made  to  realize  what  color  meant. 
That  description  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  the  book. 

Miss  Adams  even  discriminates 
between  mountains.  She  says  she 
likes  the  Italian  mountains  better 
than  the  Alps.  How  she  visualizes 
everything  one  must  read  the  book 
to  understand.  She  is  a  remarkable 
woman,  and  her  courage  and  inter¬ 
est  in  life  may  well  be  an  example 
to  all  who  read  her  book. 

Miss  Adams  says  she  hopes  to  go 
abroad  this  coming  summer  if  she 
can  manage  it,  and  if  she  does  I  am 
sure  she  will  carry  the  good  wishes 
and  hearty  congratulations  of  all  her 
many  friends  along  with  her. 

Seeing  Europe  Through  Sightless  Eyes. 
By  Almeda  C.  Adams.  The  Grafton 
Press,  New  York. 
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A  Challenge  to  Darkness 

A  Review  by  Edward  E.  Allen 

Here  is  a  simple  story  of  boyish 
pranks  and  manly  heroism  well 
translated.  Moreover,  it  is  true.  It 
must  have  appealed  strongly  to  Miss 
Keller  on  reading  it  in  French 
Braille.  For  its  title,  “A  Challenge 
to  Darkness,”  indicates  that  also  in 
her  lexicon  it  is  not  what  is  lost 
but  what  is  left  that  counts.  We, 
too,  admire  Georges  Scapini  from 
beginning  to  end  of  the  volume;  that 
is,  both  before  and  after  his  blind¬ 
ing.  He  is  so  full  of  life  that  even 
after  being  told  that  he  will  never 
see  again,  he  cannot  imagine  him¬ 
self  down  and  out.  He  studies  law 
and  is  admitted  to  the  bar.  Then 
nothing  will  do  but  he  must  enter 
politics.  He  does  so — and  his  story 
of  how  he  is  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  fascinates  the  wonder¬ 
ing  reader.  At  first,  his  opponent, 
a  long-time  deputy,  complacently 
trusts  to  his  physical  superiority 
and  to  his  record.  Scapini,  having 
no  such  advantages  to  trust  to,  goes 
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in  to  win  nevertheless,  and  finally 
scares  the  other  into  making  several 
suicidal  moves. 

In  the  end  the  blind  candidate  has 
proved  himself  the  wittier,  the  more 
resourceful  and  the  better  man. 
Being  still  young  the  hurly  burly  of 
the  world  suits  him.  But  he  there 
makes  himself  equal  to  every  emer¬ 
gency  as  it  arises.  On  his  joining 
clubs  his  fellow  members  invariably 
make  him  their  chairman  or  presi¬ 
dent.  His  reputation  grows  apace. 
Finally,  when  the  French  War 
Veterans  wish  to  send  a  representa¬ 
tive  to  a  convention  of  the  American 
Legion  they  send  him. 

Read  this  dramatic  story,  by  all 
means,  and  don’t  omit  the  introduc¬ 
tion  written  by  Helen  Keller.  In 
fact,  you  should  read  this  both 
before  and  after  you  read  the  story 
itself. 


MIDSTREAM 

By  HELEN  KELLER 

Today  the  world  knows  what  a 
triumph  Helen  Keller  has  made  of 
her  life.  Midstream  is  the  story 
of  her  mature  years,  of  her  famous 
friends,  and  of  the  work,  such  as 
the  translation  of  A  Challenge  to 
Darkness,  The  Life  of  J.  Georges 
Scapini,  that  has  occupied  her  since 
she  wrote  The  Story  of  My  Life. 

DOUBLEDAY,  DORAN  &  CO. 
Garden  City,  New  York  . 

•  $ 3.00 


Miss  Keller’s  “Midstream” 

A  Review  by  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 

While  Helen  Keller  has  given  the 
world  glimpses  of  her  mind  and 
heart  through  books  published  from 
time  to  time,  notably  in  that  con¬ 
fession  of  faith,  “My  Religion,”  it 
remained  for  her  “Midstream”  to 
provide  as  nearly  complete  self¬ 
revelation  as  might  be  expected  or, 
perhaps,  even  hoped  for.  This  vol¬ 
ume  professes  to  carry  on  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Miss  Keller’s  career  from 
the  stage  where  “The  Story  of  My 
Life”  left  it  to  the  present  time  and 

A 

with  a  sense  of  finality  it  is  indicated 
that  not  again  may  the  public  ex¬ 
pect  a  sequel.  The  author  will  go 
on  with  her  work,  serving  her  gen¬ 
eration  with  pen  and  persuasive 
example  to  follow  the  gleam  she  is 
able  to  discern  perhaps  the  better 
because  of  her  physical  depriva¬ 
tions,  but  “I  have  written  the  last 
line  of  the  last  autobiography  I  shall 
write,”  she  tells  us.  And  one  who 
knows  what  it  has  cost  to  prepare 
“Midstream”  for  publication  will 
deeply  sympathize  with  the  author 
in  her  determination.  In  a  “Fore¬ 
word”  both  informative  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  interpretive,  Nella  Braddy, 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  Miss  Keller’s 
publishers,  tells  something  of  the 
labor  that  went  into  the  making  of 
this  remarkable  book. 

Whether  one  approaches  the  read¬ 
ing  of  “Midstream”  as  a  friend  of 
its  author,  or  as  a  student  of  this 
age,  or  as  a  general  reader  there  is 
fascination  as  well  as  growing  inter¬ 
est  from  the  first  page.  Helen  Keller 
was  a  celebrity  in  a  rather  narrow 
circle  of  educators  and  scientists 
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until  her  notable  achievement  of 
graduation  from  Radcliffe  College 
attracted  to  her  wider  attention ; 
then  she  was  lionized  and  feted  and 
exclaimed  over  in  press  and  pulpit 
and  in  social  circles  far  and  wide. 
How  difficult  and  sometimes  em¬ 
barrassing  and  nearly  always  im¬ 
possible  it  is  for  such  a  one  to  live 
and  act  according  to  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  public  is  revealed  by 
Miss  Keller  with  genuine  good 
humor,  though  she  had  often  ground 
for  asperity  over  encounters  with 
busybodies  both  well-intentioned 
and  otherwise.  Into  a  world  that 
would  accept  her  with  admiration 
and  appreciation  or  with  wonder 
and  mere  curiosity  she  adventured ; 
by  writing,  by  learning  to  speak  and 
by  appearances  before  assemblies 
great  and  small,  always  with  the 
lofty  purpose  of  service  to  causes 
affecting  human  benefit,  especially 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  blind  and  the  release  of  those 
both  deaf  and  blind  from  their  thral¬ 
dom,  by  an  example  the  more  in¬ 
spiring  because  of  her  own  achieve¬ 
ment  of  success  in  overcoming 
obstacles  deemed  insuperable,  she 
has  won  a  place  in  the  world,  a  place 
of  influence  and  power. 

In  these  years  since  college  was 
left  behind  she  has  met  a  world 
not  always  gentle  or  encouraging. 
How  she  was  fortified  and  inspired 
and  given  strength  to  go  on  and 
take  her  place  she  reveals  in  her 
tributes  to  the  men  and  women 
whose  sympathy  and  understand¬ 
ing  she  attracted.  Mark  Twain, 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  John  Hitz, 
Henry  H.  Rogers,  Andrew  Carnegie 
— of  these  and  many  others  she 


writes  with  appreciation  and  through 
her  accounts  of  their  association 
with  Miss  Keller  we  gain  a  new  and 
gracious  insight  into  their  char¬ 
acters.  Naturally  this  genius  met 
many  another  genius  or  celebrity. 
It  is  a  distinguished  company  with 
whom  she  consorts.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Phillips  Brooks, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Calvin 
Coolidge,  Charlie  Chaplin,  Henry 
Ford  are  among  the  host  of  the  men 
of  mark  who  seek  converse  with  a 
personality  as  charming  as  unique. 

Beautiful  and  moving  is  the  chap¬ 
ter  “My  Mother.”  In  her  wonderful 
daughter  we  know  that  Mrs.  Keller 
took  pride,  but  she  never  lost  a 
sense  of  solicitude  that  was  natural 
and  human.  To  others  than  her 
mother  Miss  Keller  pays  tribute  of 
affection  and  esteem — to  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Hutton,  to  Mrs.  William 
Thaw  and  in  the  present  to  her 
faithful  friend,  companion  and  sec¬ 
retary,  Miss  Polly  Thompson.  But 
it  remains  for  the  final  chapter  to 
sound  the  greatest  depth  of  gratitude 
and  inexpressible  love.  In  five  pages 
of  tribute  that  must  surely  become 
a  classic  Miss  Keller  tells  of  her  debt 
to  one  who  came  to  her  in  the 
Alabama  home,  a  bit  of  unformed 
humanity,  and  led  her  from  dark¬ 
ness  to  light — Anne  Sullivan,  “my 
teacher,”  she  is  called  all  the  way 
through  the  book,  “My  Guardian 
Angel”  in  this  concluding  chapter. 
Who  could  read  unmoved  this 
superb  appreciation? 

The  reader  of  “Midstream”  will 
be  struck  with  the  renewed  evidence 
therein  furnished  that  success  is 
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achieved  by  effort.  Miss  Keller’s 
world-wide  fame  was  won  at  the 
expense  of  dogged  perseverance, 
coupled  with  fine  native  ability. 
She  exemplifies  anew  the  definition 
that  genius  is  infinite  capacity  for 
hard  work.  The  author’s  style  is 
correct,  bookish  and  somewhat  stiff, 
embroidered  often  in  fancy  and  at 
times  the  treatment  of  her  theme 
arouses  a  sense  of  unrealness,  espe¬ 
cially  as  one  recalls  sharply  in  some 
passage  of  exquisite  poetic  beauty 
that  the  writer  neither  sees  nor  hears 
with  human  senses.  The  deaf  are 
saved  a-many  sounds  that  were 
better  never  heard,  the  blind  some 
sights  that  make  angels  weep.  It 
may  be  well  for  this  blind-deaf 


woman  and  for  us  that  she  could 
live  so  persistently  in  the  rarefied 
atmosphere  of  high  thoughts  with 
the  great  and  good  of  all  the  ages 
and  thus  be  enabled  to  speak  of 
beauty  and  truth  with  authority  and 
in  words  to  thrill  her  readers. 

In  “Midstream”  is  the  story  of 
one  who  surmounted  obstacles  more 
numerous  and  higher  than  one 
would  think  a  good  God  might  per¬ 
mit.  And  she  says,  “Long  ago  I 
determined  not  to  complain.  The 
mortally  wounded  must  strive  to 
live  out  their  days  cheerfully  for  the 
sake  of  others.”  One  rises  from  the 
reading  of  this  book  chastened, 
humbled,  but  inspired. 
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Library  Service 

By  Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite 

For  the  American  Library  Association’s  Committee  on  Work  for  the  Blind 


HAND  COPIED  BOOKS 

How  to  locate  hand  made  books  owned  by  the  various  libraries  for  the 
blind  is  something  of  a  problem  owing  to  the  infrequency  of  catalogs  from 
these  libraries.  These  columns  have  given  to  the  hand  made  books  their 
only  publicity  so  far.  Some  librarians  report  our  service  as  useful  in 
locating  books  for  readers. 

A  list  of  hand  made  books  is  to  be  compiled,  and  we  hope  at  an  early 
date.  After  the  list  has  been  brought  out,  the  additions  to  each  library 
will  be  noted  here  if  librarians  are  interested  in  such  a  service. 

List  of  Hand  Copied  Books  in  the  Seattle  Public  Library,  Seattle 
Washington.  (Continued  from  December). 


Grosvenor,  Gilbert  . The  Hawaiian  Island.  2v. 

Halliburton,  Richard  . The  Royal  Road  to  Romance.  6v. 

Harnden,  P.  B . Keeping  House  in  Majorca. 

Harris,  A.  M . Pirate  Tales  from  the  Law.  6v. 

Hayes,  C.  J.  H . The  World  Transformed. 

Haynes,  C.  B . The  Bible  Millennium. 

Haynes,  C.  B . The  Return  of  the  Jews. 

Heindel,  Max  . The  Rosicurcian  Mysteries.  2v. 

Hemon,  Louis  . Maria  Chapdelaine.  4v. 

Hergesheimer,  Joseph  . Bread. 

Hergesheimer,  Joseph  . The  Flower  of  Spain. 

Hergesheimer,  Joseph  . Lonely  Valley. 

Jordan,  E.  G . Automobile  Collisions. 


Jacques,  J.  G.  and  A.  D.  Wellman  Escape  from  Siberian  Exile.  3v. 


Keys  to  the  King’s  Treasure  House. 


Lane,  R.  W . The  Yarbwoman. 

Little  Stories  of  Great  People. 

Livingston,  Arthur  . The  Myth  of  Good  English;  Reflections  on  the 

Right  of  Revolution  in  Speech. 

Lowe,  Corinne  . The  American  Voice  Speaks  for  Itself. 

Mason,  Gregory  . The  Shrines  of  a  Vanished  Race. 

Masson,  T.  L.,  comp . Listen  to  These;  Selections.  2v.  Full  Spelling. 

Maurois,  Andre  . Ariel;  the  Life  of  Shelley.  5v. 

Merrill,  W.  P . The  Common  Creed  of  Christians.  2v. 

Merryweather,  Susan  . Grimaldi. 

Millay,  E.  St.  V . The  King’s  Henchman.  2v. 

Morosco,  J.  A.  . . ...Buddy  and  Waffles. 

Morquand,  M.  J . The  Cinderella  Motif. 

Mukerji,  D.  G . My  Brother’s  Face. 

Nagel,  S.  A . At  Home  with  the  Hakkas,  in  South  China.  2v. 

O’Neil,  Maud  . Jungle  Stories. 

Oppenheim,  James  . The  Rending. 

Paine,  A.  B . Mrs.  Tumulty’s  Hat. 

Paradise,  V.  I . Matches. 
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Parmenter,  C.  W .  Roses  in  December. 

Pitkin,  W.  B . What  Do  They  Get  Out  of  It. 

Propper,  M.  M . The  Disappearance  of  Mary  Young. 

Ramsay  MacDonald  . By  a  Gentleman  with  a  Duster. 

Repplier,  Agnes  . A  Vocabulary. 

Reymont,  W.  S . The  Trail. 

Roberts,  C.  G.  D . They  Who  Walk  in  the  Wilds.  4v. 


Schreiner,  Olive  . 

Seattle  Public  Library . 

Shelley,  P.  B . 

Shelley,  P.  B . 

Shelley,  P.  B . 

Shelley,  P.  B . 

Slosson,  E.  E . 

Somerville,  E.  A.  O.  and 

V.  F.  Martin  . 

Sprague,  J.  R . 

Spurgeon,  C.  H . 

Squier,  Emma-Lindsay  . 

Steele,  W.  C . 

Steele,  W.  D . 

Stevenson,  R.  L . 

Sumner,  Keene  . 


Dream  Life  and  Real  Life. 

Complete  List  of  Books  in  Braille,  Grade  DA. 
Collected  Poems. 

Hellas,  A  Lyrical  Drama. 

Prometheus  Unbound.  2v. 

Queen  Mab,  A  Philosophical  Poem. 

Synthetic  Perfumes  and  Flavors,  from  Creative 
Chemistry. 

Some  Experiences  of  an  Irish  R.  M. 

Better  Speech,  Better  Business. 

Perpetuity  of  the  Law  of  God. 

The  Brother  of  the  Eagle. 

Out  of  the  Wind. 

When  Hell  Froze. 

A  Lodging  for  the  Night. 

What  A  Psychoanalyst  Knows  About  You  and 
Your  Troubles. 


Three  Stories:  The  Return  of  Charm,  by  Henry  Van  Dyke;  Take  the  Stand  Please, 
by  C.  T.  Crowell;  “Extra!  Extra!”  by  R.  E.  Sherwood. 

Three  Stories:  Doc  Deaver,  by  N.  G.  White;  Babblers,  by  Edward  O’Reilly;  The 
Exaggerator,  by  Conrad  Richter. 

Three  Stories:  Two  for  a  Cent,  by  F.  S.  Fitzgerald;  The  Ring,  by  Kathleen  Norris; 


Traquair,  Ramsay . The  Coming  Commonwealth  of  the  Pacific. 

Tobenkin,  Elias  . God  of  Might.  5v. 

Van  Den  Bark,  Melvin . Two  Women  and  Hog-back  Ridge. 

Van  Dyke,  Henry  . The  Fringe  of  Words. 

Van  Dyke,  Henry  . The  Mansion  and  Other  Stories. 

Van  Dyke,  Henry  . The  Spirit  of  Christmas. 

Voices  from  the  Open  Door  (Interviews  with  the 
Dead). 

Warwick,  Adam  . People  of  the  Wilderness. 

Warwick,  Adam  ; . A  Thousand  Miles  Along  the  Great  Wall  of  China. 

Wells,  H.  G . The  Ten  Great  Discoveries  and  the  Gifts  of  the 

New  Science. 

Wells,  H.  G . The  Ten  Most  Important  Books  in  the  World  and 

What  Every  Man  Should  Read. 

Wells,  H.  G . What  Is  Success;  and  What  Every  One  Should 

Learn  At  School. 

White,  Mrs.  E.  G . The  Law  and  the  Covenant. 

White,  Mrs.  E.  G . Is  Man  Immortal?  and  Other  Articles. 

White,  Mrs.  E.  G . Early  Writings.  4v. 

White,  N.  G . Jen’s  Girl. 

White,  N.  G . Doc  Deaver,  the  Story  of  a  Country  Doctor. 

Wilcox,  F.  M . The  Light  of  Life. 

Wiley,  Hugh  .  . The  Prowler.  6v. 

Zeromski,  Stefan  . The  Stronger  Sex. 


The  Community  Workers  of  the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind 
announce  the  following  books  available  at  the  Center  on  request: 


Federlein,  Daniel  . A  Collection  of  Jokes,  (compilation) 

Lewisohn,  Ludwig  . The  Island  Within. 

Wolfenstein,  Martha  . Idyl  of  the  Gass. 
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The  Booklist  of  Braille  Books 

GRADE  ONE-AND-A-HALF 

Compiled  by 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

This  list  includes  all  the  books  published  in  Braille,  Grade  One  and  a 
Half,  which  have  been  issued  since  December,  1929. 

The  publishing  houses  from  which  the  books  may  be  purchased  are 
indicated  by  initial  letters  following  each  title  and  are  as  follows: 

A.P.H.  American  Printing  House,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

A.R.C.  American  Red  Cross,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

C.P.H.  Clovernook  Printing  House,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

H.M.P.  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass. 
P.P.S.  Pax  Publishing  Society,  Logansport,  Indiana. 

U.B.P.  Universal  Braille  Press,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


BOOKS  AVAILABLE  MARCH,  1930 

Allen,  Edward  E.  (Chosen  by).  A  Sheaf  of  Christmas  Carols.  G  size.  30p.  $.25. 
H.M.P. 

Allen,  Nellie  B.  North  America.  5v.  576p.  cl922.  $15.10.  Ginn  &  Co.,  N.Y.  A.P.H. 
Andersen,  Hans  Christian.  Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  7v.  733p.  $19.60.  Macrae  Smith 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  A.P.H. 

Bacon,  F.  E.  Essays  or  Counsels,  The  Civil  and  Moral.  5v.  604p.  cl908.  $15.70.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  A.P.H. 

Baker,  O.  Shasta  of  the  Wolves.  2v.  249p.  cl919.  $6.40.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  N.Y. 
A.P.H. 

Baldwin,  J.  Story  of  Roland.  5v.  622p.  cl911.  $16.05.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  N.Y. 
A.P.H. 

Barrie,  J.  M.  Peter  Pan  and  Wendy.  3v.  304p.  cl921.  $8.20.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons, 
N.Y.  A.P.H 

....What  Every  Wowan  Knows.  2v.  214p.  cl910.  $2.00.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons, 
N.Y.  A.R.C. 

Barton,  Bruce.  What  Can  A  Man  Believe.  2v.  316p.  cl927.  $4.35.  Bobbs  Merrill, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  A.P.H. 

Beach,  Rex.  The  Silver  Horde.  3v.  644p.  cl909.  $8.00.  A.  L.  Burt  Co.,  N.Y.  U.B.P. 
Bemis,  Katherine.  Selections  from  Christmas  in  Modern  Story.  C.P.H. 

Bennett,  C.  E.  New  Latin  Composition.  3v.  418p.  cl919.  $12.45.  Allyn  &  Bacon,  N.Y. 
A.P.H. 

Bennett,  J.  Barnaby  Lee.  5v.  579p.  cl902.  $15.15.  The  Century  Co.,  N.Y.  A.P.H. 
Brete,  Jean  de  la.  Mon  Oncle  et  Mon  Cure.  5v.  549p.  cl901.  $14.55.  D.  C.  Hetath 
&  Co..  N.Y.  A.P.H. 

Bulfinch.  Age  of  Chivalry,  or  Legends  of  King  Arthur.  7v.  832{p.  $21.65.  Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  A.P.H. 

Burns,  Robert.  Selected  Poems  and  Songs.  6v.  675p.  cl908.  $17.80.  Macmillan  Co., 
N.Y.  A.P.H. 

Carhart,  G.  A.  and  McGhee,  Paul  A.  Through  Magic  Casements.  4v.  976p.  cl926. 
$12.15.  Macmillan  Co.,  N.Y.  A.P.H. 

Chance,  Lula  Maude.  Little  Folks  of  Many  Lands.  81p.  Grade  1.  cl904.  $2.30. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  N.Y.  A.P.H. 

Children  of  the  Kindergarten  of  Perkins  Institution.  Our  Story  Book.  50p.  Full 
spelling.  cl929.  $1.20.  H.M.P. 

Children  of  the  Lower  School,  Perkins  Institution.  Poems  and  Stories  for  Boys  and 
Girls.  36p.  cl930.  $.95.  H.M.P. 
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Coleman,  Bessie  Blackstone,  Uhl,  W.  L.  and  Hosic,  James  Fleming.  The  Pathway 
to  Reading.  56p.  cl925.  $.75.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
H.M.P. 

....Pathway  to  Reading  Primer.  2v.  122p.  Grade  1.  cl925.  $3.20.  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Co..  New  York,  N.Y.  A.P.H. 

....Pathway  to  Reading,  First  Reader.  77p.  Grade  1.  cl925.  $2.10.  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y.  A.P.H. 

....Pathway  to  Reading,  Second  Reader.  2v.  165p.  Grade  1.  cl925.  $4.65.  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y.  A.P.H. 
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French  municipal  authorities  have  manifested  their  concern  for  blind 
people  by  placing  signs  at  many  street  corners  warning  motorists  to 
drive  slowly  and  take  all  precautions  to  protect  the  sightless.  This 
sign  is  in  Rue  Duroc  near  the  Institute  Valentine  Hauy. 
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